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MRS. JESSIE FREMONT. merits as a lady, have entered largely into the materiel of the ; given name of Mrs. Fremont, bear peculiar significance, and 
A reeLine of interest has been thrown around the person whose | present campaign. “Jessie” has long been among our people a become a household word throughout the land. The accomplish- 
name we give at the head of this article, not only from the fact that | synonym for character and for force, and in times of heated | ments and beauty of a wife, and her devotion to her husband, 
she is young and the wife of a prominent candidate for the Pre- | political excitement, when a word of unusual meaning may be | are things which cause universal admiration, and upon the plat- 
sidency, but more especially because the somewhat romantic | caught up and adopted by the nation, it is no wonder that | form of these qualities Mrs. Fremont finds sympathy and warm 
incidents of her marriage, joined with her decidedly superior | « Jessie,” already expressive of the idea of power, should, as the | partisans beyond the dividing lines which excite political warfare. 
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Standing beside her husband in the present contest, she is neces- 
sarily thought of as the possible mistress of the White House; 
and it is not surprising that those persons who may not aid in 
the development of events to create such a result, shculd feel 
some glow of pride that a lady so accomplished, so feminine, so 
attractive as a woman, so devoted as a wife, may perhaps shed 
about the mansion of our chief magistrate a benign social influ- 
ence, and, for a while, restore the hospitalities and gaieties which, 
by a long train of singular events, have for so many years been 
denied to the visitors of the White House. 

The office of President heretofore has been bestowed upon men 
in the decline of life, and their domestic companions have either 
been numbered with the dead, or have been past the time when the 
excitements of official station were agreeable, when the sanctuary 
of retirement has had more charms than the displays of cultivated 
society, adorned by fashion, and made memorable by rank and 
station. Should it be the destiny of Mrs. Fremont to preside 
over the White House, we may look for a new era of glory, at 
least so far as her administration is concerned; and she may not 
only be calculated upon as one who will adorn her position, but 
we doubt not that she would do much to soften the asperities cf 
sectional strife, and thus quietly, but not the less firmly, exert 
her influence beyond the circle of her home. Educated at Wash- 
ington, the daughter of one of the most prominent statesmen of 
our country, and necessarily acquainted with the details of 
courtly life, there cannot be a doubt but that in her sphere she 
would be unrivalled, in her province without a compeer. While 
indulging in such possibilities in reference to this estimable 
lady, it may not be amiss to glance at the associations of the 
White House, so far as*its domestic character is concerned, 
through each succeeding administration to the present time, and, 
at a glance learn what has been the social life of the uneasy 
heads that wear a crown. 

It was reserved for George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, not only to be eminently perfect himself as an in- 
dividual, but it was also his rare good fortune to have those 
about his person remarkable for every qualification which adorns 
human nature; and beautifully eminent of all these associated 
stars was his accomplished wife Martha. Had Washington been 
less successful, less happy in his choice, the moral effect even upon 
his exalted nature might have been most disastrous. To Martha 
Washington, therefore, is the world indebted, if not for the suc- 
cesses of her husband, at least for the benign influence she shed 
over the dark days of his many trials; and perhaps, if we could 
lift the veil that surrounded the inner life of the “ Father of his 
country,” we might find that Martha came to the rescue, as other 
noble wives have done before and since, by presenting hope 
and final success, when even Washington, but for this assistance, 
might have sunk disheartened under the mighty responsibilities 
of leading our Revolution. As Washington set a perfect example 
as a soldier and statesman for his successors to imitate, so did his 
wife, in her sphere, equally adorn her station, for she equally 
well performed her duties, and if the sphere of her action was 
more limited, it was none the less beautifully and transcendently 
complete. 

Mrs. Washington was born of a good family, and was the 
heiress of a liberal fortune. As Martha Dandridge (her maiden 
name) she had troops of suitors, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that we learn that she married at the early age of seventeen. 
A few years after, as Mrs. Daniel Park Custis, she was the 
richest and handsomest widow in Virginia; the beauty, the 
wealth, and the widow all seeming to be excellent—artificial, 
natural and moral qualities, from which was finally to develop 
the first lady that presided over the American Presidential 
mansion. In this latter capacity, in which it is alone our purpose 
to speak, we find that everything about her house had an air of 
simplicity ; the table was good but not ostentatious, and no de- 
parture was ever seen from studied regularity and careful domes- 
tic economy. She superintended the whole, and joined the 
qualities of an excellent housewife with the simple dignity which 
ought to characterize a woman whose husband had acted the 
greatest part on the theatre of human affairs, at the same time 
possessing that amiability, and manifesting that attention to 
strangers, which render all hospitality doubly charming. The 
Presidential mansion was, therefore, under her administration, 
perfectly adorned ; and it is unfortunate that it was impossible 
that the tone of manners she introduced could not-have ever been 
maintained under succeeding administrations in the White 
House. 

Mrs. Washington, however, had many advantages. The tone 
of American society in her day was grave, the principal actors 
were still impressed with the fearful, the solemn, the glorious 
events which preceded our national birth, and those things 
chastened even the younger portions of society. Although her 
levees were numerously attended by all that was fashionable, ele- 
gant and refined in society, there were no places (as in our day) 
for the intrusion of the rabble in crowds, for the mere coarse 
and boisterous partisan, the vulgar electioneerer, or the impudent 
place hunter, with heavy boots and frock coats or round-abouts, 
or with patched knees and holes at the elbows. On the contrary, 
they were select, and more courtly than have been given by any 
of Washington’s successors. Proud of her husband’s exalted 
fame, and jealous of the honors due, not only to his own lofty 
character, but to the dignified station to which a grateful country 
had called him, Mrs. Washington was careful in her drawing- 
room to exact those courtesies to which she knew he wasentitled, 
as well on account of personal merit as of official consideration. 
Fortunately, moreover, the prevailing rudeness of the present 
time had not then so far gained the ascendancy as to banish good 
manners ; and the charms of sogial intercourse were heightened 
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therefore, were admitted to the levees but those who came not 
only in full dress, but were also possessed of either a right by offi- 
cial station to be there, or entitled to the privilege by established 
merit and character. 

It is not generally remembered that the scene of Washington’s 
triumphs were located at New York and Philadelphia; the 
«White House,” as we now understand that designation, had no 
existence until the election of John Adams, second President. 
And we feel justified in here remarking the fact, that in our 
national social history there are very few eminently agreeable 
reminiscences connected with the miserable pile of brick and 
mortar in which our chief magistrates are condemned to reside 
while they dispense justice to the people. To the imaginations 
of ardent politicians, the designation «‘ White House” suggests 
the very acme of political triumph, but most that is agreeable 
finds no place except in the imagination; few think of it as a 
place of friendly greeting, none are impressed by its architecture, 
splendors. At the time the building was first erected, it was 
surrounded by the primitive forests, and was first taken possession 
of by the wife of our second President. The building at the time 
was unfinished, the walls are described as having been ‘ awfully 
damp,” and the rooms as singularly cheerless. Not an avenue 
of Washington city was then visible, and the then presiding 
mistress has left on record that for many days she found it im- 
possible to get a sufficient quantity of fuel to be comfortable, 
although surrounded with trees and fallen timber. 

The maiden name of Mrs. John Adams was Abigail Smith: 
she was a native of Massachusetts, and was unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable women of her time. Her letters stily 
extant, written before the Revolution, breathe the very spirit of 
patriotism, and are also admirable for their grasp of thought and 
purity of style. Under her benign influence the White House 
finally assumed something like a comfortable residence. She 
received company and presided at her table with dignity and 
simplicity, and in many respects resembled Mrs. Washington, 
the society and tone of the people about her being much the 
same. , 

Thos. Jefferson married Martha Skelton, widow of J. Wayles; 
she died before the Revolution. In the marriage certificate, in 
the handwriting of Mr. Jefferson, and which is still preserved, he 
wrote Martha Skelton, spinster, and then crossed the maidenly 
designation off, and added the magic word of “widow.’”’ The 
hospitalities of the «‘ White House,’’ therefore, under Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s term of office were administered by his daughters, assisted 
by the lady who was destined to appear as its mistress in the suc- 
ceeding administration. 

A more benign era was opened under Mr. Madison. His wife 
was Dolly Payne, “the pretty Quakeress,” a young lady who, 
upon losing her first husband, a Mr. Todd, of Philadelphia, threw 
off drab silks and plain laces, (mourning as a friend she 
never wore,) and became the gayest and most fascinating woman 
of her day, and remarkable for her repartee, many anecdotes 
illustrative of which are still remembered. She was a great 
peace-maker among politicians, and in that respect surpassed 
Mrs. Adams, and of course eclipsed Mrs. Washington, who, in 
spite of her husband’s remonstrances, did not conceal her dislike 
for her husband’s opponents. As a native of Virginia she prided 
herself on the hospitality of her table, expressing her belief “ that 
she thought abundance preferable to elegance.” Mr. Madison’s 
administration included the stormy times of our second war with 
Great Britain, and partisanship was violent and vindictive, yet 





always in her presence the spirit of discord was hushed. Mr. 
Madison was cold and reserved, his integrity of character was 
respected, but the popularity he enjoyed was won by the mild- 
ness and gentle virtues of his wife. 

No record familiar with the public seems to be left of the 
White House under the administration of James Munroe. 

John Quincy Adams married Catherine Johnson, a native of 
Maryland, but a resident of London, her father having been an ex- 
tensive merchant in that city. Mrs. Adams was celebrated for her 
great personal beauty, and marked liberality of feelings; she bestow- 
ing equal attentions upon her husband’s opponents as upon his 
friends. While mistress of the White House she found time to 
write amusing and highly interesting letters to ex-President John 
Adams, keeping him fully informed of matters and things 
most interesting at the national capital. She lived with 
her husband long enough to celebrate the “golden wedding,” 
and when she died, which event took place in Washington city, 








Congress adjourned upon the announcement, and attended her 
funeral, an honor never paid any other woman in this country. 

During the eight years Gen. Jackson was President, the hos- 
pitalities of the White House were gracefully dispensed by Mrs, 
A. J. Donelson, neice of Mrs. Jackson, which lady died a few 
hours after her husband received the news that he was elected to 
the Presidency. 


Mr. Van Buren was a widower. Under his administration the 
White House was “ renovated”—the walls were hung over with 
tawdry tapestry, and the floors were loaded with incongruous 
furniture. Independent of these reminiscences there was nothing 
to attract attention or mark the era of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration. | 

Mrs. Harrison never visited Washington. Under the admin- 
istration of his successor, John Tyler, the receptions of the White 
House were presided over by the wife of one of his sons, until, 
we believe, the last year, when “the President” married a lady | 
quite remarkable in the society of Washington for her fine ap- 
pearance and knowledge of fashionable society. The character of 
Mr. Tyler’s administration stripped his position of an especial | 
dignity, and rendered it impossible to throw around the levees of 
the President, even under the sway of a beautiful and accom- | 


by a reasonable attention, in the best circles, to those forms and | plished lady, anything like a feeling of interest. 


usages which indicate the well-bred assemblage, and fling around 


Mrs. Polk, who still lives, while mistress of the White House | 


it an air of elegance and grace, which the envious only affect to | was celebrated for her dignity of manners, and, within the imme- | 
decry, and the innately vulgar only ridiculeand contemn. None, | diate circle of her personal friends, was regarded with the most 
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sincere admiration, and respected for her elegant manners. The 
antecedents of preceding administrations had the effect to render 
the White House, so far as the President’s family was concerned, 
nothing more than a private residence, and but little was ex- 
pected. Aside from this fact, Mrs. Polk was sincerely religious, 
and though entirely without b'gotry, naturally shed a subdued 
character over her acknowledged accomplishments. 

Mrs. Taylor was a native of Maryland, and up to the time of 
the election of General Taylor to the Presidency, had passed 
almost her entire married life at such military stations as were 
for the time commanded by her husband. She possessed great 
domestic virtues, and had no ambition to shine beyond the circle 
of her own household, within which all was perfection. Upon 
her arrival at Washington she resigned the responsible duties of 
presiding over the “ official’ residence to her accomplished 
daughter “ Betty,” wife of Colonel Bliss, who justly became dis- 
tinguished for the genial influence she shed on the short-lived ad- 
ministration of Gen. ‘Taylor. Under Mr. Fillmore the White 
House was remarkable, in spite of the political storm which 
raged without, for its great repose. The hospitalities demanded 
by official receptions were administered almost constantly by Mr. 
Fillmore’s accomplished daughter, whose retiring manners made 
her shrink from all unnecessary observation. 

The social life of the White House under the present incum- 
bent, Gen. Pierce, was clouded by the death of an only son by a 
railroad accident, just as the President’s family was about to 
take possession. This sad event naturally shed a gloom over 
the White House, which has never been entirely dispelled. 

Our engraving of Mrs. Fremont is from a photograph by 
Brady, from a portrait by T. Buchanan Read, taken in the month 
of June last, and has been pronounced the best likeness of the 
lady ever painted. It was drawn upon the wood by Wallin, 
and engraved by Brightly, the result being obtained by the 
united genius of four of the best artists in the country, each 
celebrated in his peculiar department. We have thus endeavored 
to do some little justice to the fair original, not only as a compli- 
ment to her own merits, but also to the sex she so nobly 
represents. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the steamship Persia at this port Oct. 14, we have one 
week’s later intelligence from Europe. A Russian circular despatch, in which 
reference is made to the affairs of Naples, had been read to the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The fact had caused some sensation, coupled with the 
rumor that Russia was about to send a fleet to the Bay of Naples. The latter 
may or may not be well founded; but as this question will be submitted, with 
other complications, to the consideration of the Paris Congress, which is about 
to reassemble for the organization of the government of the Danubian Princi 
palities, we hardly think it probable that Russia has decided on such a step. 
Negotiations for the settlement of the Neufchatel difficulty will also be opened 
at the Paris‘Congress. It is stated that England has addressed rather a per- 
emptory note to the Russian government in relation to the Isle of Serpents, 
and that considerable irritation has been created thereby. From Spain there 
is no news of interest. It is not true that the state of siege was to be raised on 
the 10th of October. The project of creating a Colonial Department has been 
revived. Some of the English vessels of war destined for the demonstration 
against Naples had arrived at Ajaccio, the port of rendezvous. Austria was 
making strong efforts to induce England and France to await the result of 
Baron Hubner’s mission. The Paris and London money markets were both 
greatly agitated by rumors that the Bank of France was about to suspend 
specie payments, The British coast had been visited by territie gales, inflicting 
a large amount of damage on shipping. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

We have news from Central America dated at Costa Rica on the 16th of Sep 
tember, and at San Juan del Norte on the 10th of same month. All business 
was completely suspended in Costa Rica, and a social disorganization prevails 
generally all over the republic. The soil lay uncultivated to a great extent, 
and it was thought the next harvest would not produce the teath of the yield 
of former years. Mora’s administration was very unpopular, but the people 
were still firm in their hatred towards Walker, and General Canas had five 
hundred soldiers at Guanacoste ready to oppose any invasion by the President 
of Nicaragua. Walker had about eight hundred men in Granada, and it was 
reported, but not believed, that he would soon make a descent on Greytown. 
The British fleet still lay in the harbor. Chris. Lilly, who was banished from 
California by the Vigilance Committee, had entered into a contract to supply 
the Nicaraguan army with provisions and a gun boat. The allied Central 
American States had two war schooners cruising on the coast, and Rivas had 
still twenty-five hundred men in Leon, with which force he expected to attack 
Walker in November. The detachments sent by the latter against the Chon- 
tales natives had been repulsed three times, and retired to Granada in great 
confusion. A man from Walker’s army, who had arrived in San Francisco, 
gives a grevious account of the military rule of the General. He left one hun- 
dred men in hospital, and of one hundred and twenty-five of his companions 
from California only forty remained alive. Extensive confiscations of property 
were taking place. 

Calvo had been elected Governor of Panama without bloodshed, but peace 
was only insured by the presence of a United States Naval force. This event 
ensures @ peaceful condition of things on the Isthmus for some time to come 
There seems to be a growing feeling in favor of annexation to the United 


States. 
WEST INDIES. 

Our files from the West Indies are up to Sept. 27th. The general trade 
of Jamaica was wretchedly dull and crime prevalent. From the mines there 
is a favorable report. In Granada, St. Vincent, Demarara and Trinidad, the 
political and commercial aspect of affairs was gloomy. From Kingston, Ja., 
there is nothing of special interest. By way of Charleston we have dates from 
Havana to Oct. 10th. A rumor was current that a Spanish fleet would again be 
despatched to Vera Cruz. 

MEXICO. 


We have late and important advices from Mexico. Large sales of confiscated 
church property had been made, and it was expected that the treasury would 
soon be replenished. Attempts to subvert the government, and a conspiracy 
to assassinate President Comonfort, had been detected and frustrated. The 
government had suspended payment on the Vera Cruz Custom House. 
Accounts from the North departments confirm the news of the defeat of 
Vidaurri’s partisans at San Luis Potosi, at Mier and at Villareal. His pros- 
pects of success are completely destroyed. The difficulty between Great Britain 
and the republic seems to be rapidly approaching a crisis. The British Lega 
tion was closed on the 2nd of Sept., the Mexican government failing to com 
ply with the requisiticn respecting the Tepic affair. The British Chargé had 
removed to Tacubaya, there to await further instructions from his government 
Ini the meantime British squadrons are to be in readiness to act both on the 
Gulf and west coasts of Mexico, should it be decided to push matters to that 
extremity in enforcing reclamations. The cause of the rupture is the delay in 
the settlement of the old affair of Barron, Forbes & Co., and the unwillingness 
or inability of the Mexicans to pay their indeb‘edness to British subjects 
Mexico is also in peril of an attack from a Spanish squadron, and, what with 
internal feuds and external assaulis, she bids fair to be pretty thoroughly 
shaken. To ay the least, the Mexican Republic appears to be on its last legs. 

EAST INDIES. 

We have advices from Hong Kong to the 31st of July. United States Consu 
Kéenan had had another difficulty with the magistrates. The Shanghae revo 
lutionists dreaded the interference of our Commissioner between themselves 
and the imperialists. An he'r to the imperial throne had been born at Pekin, 
but not of the Empress. His mother had, however, been elevated to a noble rank 
by the Emperor, and bis legitimacy decreed. Foo-chow had been visited by 4 
severe fire. Severe typhoons had raged along the Amoy coast, and the beach 
at Whampoa had suffered from a waterspout. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Our correspondent at Lima, writing on the 12th of September, states that the 
project of the confederation of the South American States against what 
termed the encroachments of the Yankees was freely discussed in the papers 
Gen. Castilla had suppressed the Heraldo, its political sentiments being ~ 
garded as obnoxious. There were reports that Echenique had revolution/ze¢ 
some of the southern provinces, and that an insurrectionary attempt in the 
North, set on foot by the partisans of Castillo, had been defeated. The gover® 
ment had issued @ decree authentication < 
« yales de consolidation’’ and ‘billets de manumission ”’ by the President © 
the Republic or the Peruvian Minister at Washington and London, otherwise 
they would be repudiated. This step has been rendered necessary in 4 
quence of the documents alluded to having been counterfeited to an amouP 
estimated at several millions of doilars. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Tue steamship George Law arrived at this port Oct. 12, with the 
California mails to September 20th, nearly two millions dollars in treasure, and 
advices from New Granada, the South Pacific, Jamaica and Australia. The 
= intelligence from California is unimportant. Politics occupied the pub- 

mind to the exclusion of other subjects. In San Francisco there was a 
movement on foot to unite the various elements in opposition to the democrats, 
who are the bitter enemies of the Vigilance Committee. It was somewhat 
doubtful, however, whether the project would succeed, and in the event of 
failure the triumph of the democrats was regarded as certain. The democrats 
have nominated es L. Scott and Jos. C. McKibben for Congress. They are 
of the Gwin or anti-Broderick faction. Messrs. John L. Durkee and Charles E. 
Rand had been tried on a charge of piracy, for assisting in the removal of the 
State arms from on board the schooner Julia, in the harbor of San Francisco, 
during the reign of the Vigilants. The jury rendered a verdict of acquittal, 
after but five minutes’ deliberation. A suit had been brought against the 
Panama Railroad Company, ‘0 recover $20,000 damages for injuries received 
by the accident of the 6th of May last. A number of other parties were 
awaiting the result of the action. Judge Terry had resumed his seat upon the 
bench. Trade was dull in San Francisco, but with the removal of social dis- 
orders a return of business activity was confidently looked for. 








NAVY. 


Tue United States steam frigate Wabash arrived at Annapolis, Oct. 
14. The United States steam frigate Merrimac has been an object of much 
admiration at Southampt Her ar t and general fitting up attracted 
the attention of the highest naval officers of England. 

The United States steamship Arctic, Captain Berriman, employed in taking 
soundings between St. Johns, Newfoundland, and Queenstown, Ireland, arrived 
Oct. 14, from Queenstown, via St. Johns, Newfoundland, and anchored off the 
Navy Yard. 

A naval correspondent on board the United States ship Savannah, at Rio 
Janeiro, sends a letter, with news from that port, dated to the 1st of Septem- 
ber. A report having reached the crew to the effect that the Secretary of the 
Navy had said the Savannah would not be relieved until December, the men 
were much excited, as over three hundred of them have exceeded the term of 
their engag t, and d d release from service. Many expressions omi- 
nous ofa mutiny, or at least riot, were heard in the ship. Some French, Eng- 
lish, and Russian vessels were in port. The United States ship Germantown 
was ready to sail for Montevideo, with officers and crew well. Several theatri- 
cal stars were performing on shore, and American politics were daily discussed. 
The Savannah looked like a museum, it was so full of tropical animals and 
other curiosities collected for home presents. Rio was healthy. A revolution 
was hourly expected. 














OBITUARY. 


Crry Mortairy.—The report of the City Inspector exhibits a fur- 
ther improvement in the public health. The list of deaths during the past 
week shows a decrease of forty-four, as compared with the week previous. Of 
di of the st h, bowels, and other digestive organs alone, the decrease 
is thirty-six. In other respects there ik no ¢ of importance to note. 

DgaTH OF A PRINTER OF THE OLD ScHOOL.—We observe in the obituary notices 
of Oct. 14, the death of Mr. George A. Steele, long connected with the firm of 
John T. White & Co., type founders, and one of the “‘ originals’’ of the New 
York Typographical Society. In life he always sustained the reputation of an 
honest, upright man: 

*« After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 





The Newburyport Mercury announces the death of Henry Barber, who work- 
ed in the Mercury office sixty-five years, and died at the age of seventy-six. 
During the whole of his life Mr. Barber was never five miles distant from his 
home, and never saw a railroad or steamboat except from the windows of the 
office in which he worked. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Fripay, Oct. 17th. 


THERE was a general reaction in the Stock market Wednesday, Oct. 
15, which was the natur:] result of the late decline, which has brought in 
some outside buyers, and also a portion of the bears to cover their shorts. The 
suspension of specie payments by the Bank of France, which is looked upon as 
very probable, is considered in the street as a favorable feature, as it would, it 
8 supposed, cause a cessation of the drain of gold from England and react fa- 
vorably upon this country. This impression had some effect in inducing a 
more hopeful feeling in the market. 

Money affairs are generally quiet. The wants of the Stock Brokers appear 
to be comparatively light. For mercantile paper the demand from outside 
money-lenders is fair on the terms quoted earlier in the week, say 834 @ 9 for 
60 days to 4 months and 9 @ 10 for longer dates, tip-top names; fairs tures 
1@ 2@ cent. worse. The foreign financial news, properly digested, strikes 
business people as not particularly unfavorable for this side. Opinions differ 
as to the correctness of the rumors about the Bank of France, while in the 
main there is but one sentiment, and that of indifference, as to the solution of 
the question. Some of the Continental Houses regard the event of a temporary 
suspension of payment in Paris as likely to relieve rather than embarrass the 
money market here and in London. At the election of New York and Erie 
Directors, October 14, the following gentlemen were chosen—being, with the 
exception of Mr. Gelpcke, who takes the place of Mr. C. Moran, now in Europe, 
the old board: Homer Ramsdell, William E. ¢, Marshall 0. Roberts, John 
Arnot, D. A. Cushman, Louis Van Hoffman, Richard Lathers, Edwin Brown, 
Hermann Gelpcke, Samuel Marsh, Cornelius Smith, Daniel Drew, Ambrose 8. 
ang, William B. Skidmore, Ralph Mead, Dudley S. Gregory, Theodore T. 

oran. 

The Bank statement of the week shows a continuance of contraction, which 
is, however, smaller than was anticipated. The loss of specie also, is not so 
large as was expected. The nominal decline in deposits is $2,650,000, but in 
consequence of the decreased amount of exchanges at the Clearing House the 
actual decline is only $1,074,340. The largest lots of deposits has been by the 
Merchants’ American Exchange and Metropolitan. The Commerce shows a 
considerable increase. The comparison with last week is as follows: 





Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Oct. 4...... $107,931,707 $11,015,184 $8,830,628 $88,730,804 
Oct. 11...... 107,147,392 10,382,761 8,748,930 86,078,144 
Decrease... $784,315 $632,133 $85,698 2,650, 


3 ,660 

The announcement of the George Law from Aspinwall, with the California 

mails of the 20th September, and $1,686,233 in gold on freight, improved the 

tone on money affairs, and confidence was Gerteer strengthened by the dull 

9 for Bullion for export, and the liberal supply and flat rates for Foreign 
8. 


_ The Foreign Trade at this port the past week was less active by nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars in the business of Importation than the corresponding week of 
last year. The entries are $3,558,534, against $4,430,626 for the same week in 
October, 1855. The falling off in the two weeks of the month is $1,390,531. 
The Exports of Domestic Produce and Miscellaneous Goods during the week 
were $1,530,798, against $1,507,708 same week last year. 

An example illustrative of the influence of the market value of share property 
has just occurred in London. After the failure of the Royal British Bank, the 
speculators on the Stock Exchange sold down the shares of the London and 
Paris Joint Stock Bank to £22 for £30 paid in. The concern is a new one— 
scarcely under way. It has made nothing and lost nothing, so the Directors 
wisely determined to return the capital to the stockholders and abandon the 
organization. They were unwilling to subject their constituents to the loss or 
apprehension, which would be sure, in many instances of timidity, to follow 
the low quotation of the Stock. They were not content to rest on what they 
knew to be the intrinsic worth of the shares, without giving practical evidence 
to the public and the stockholders, that while they fad not time to make and 
declare a dividend, they could and would pay back thé-prineipal, rather than 
Lave it quoted 26 or 30 per cent. below par. The Lond6n Times remarks: 

“In the case of all banking institutions the current prices of the shares form 
the most important point to which the public should be encouraged to direct 
their attention. It constitutes, in fact, the only general admonition that can 
be furnished, since such is the sensitiveness of credits that no persons can ven- 
ture to publish even a hint to induce caution without incurring the danger of 
ruining an establishment that may possibly have been perfectly sound, or of 
having precipitated a calamity that might otherwise, by private efforts, have 
been averted. Let the fluctuations in the daily list therefore, be always a sub- 
Ject of open discussion. In every honest concern the directors and managers 
will recognize its value equally with the shareholders, since it wili enable 
them to explain accidents or to correct misapprehensions.”’ 








Tue Last Srraw.—‘ It is the last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back”’ is a trite and common expression, and how often it is seen exemplified 
in all the walks of life. ‘‘ Why, what have I said to make you feel so bad?’’ 
exclaimed a husband, at seeing the tear-filled eyes of his wife at some trifling 
reproof. ‘ Nothing,’’ she said, striving to smile, and wiping the tears away— 
but it was the last straw, that fretful exclamation, though the husband did 
not know it—the trial too many that had made her sensitive heart run over. 
A neighbor had complained to her in the morning. A letter had borne her 
bad news at noon. A wilful child had tried her patience and her temper al- 
most beyond endurance, a dozen things had occurred, trivial in themselves, 
but swelling to an aggregate that was almost overwhelming, and now when 
she needed comfort and sympathy so much, to hear one little word unkind! 
p poe by the one she loved best, it overcame her, and she suffered her anguis 

lover again. Ah! how littie we know sometimes of the trials endured with 
stinging nerves and aching brain, when we thoughtlessly give vent to our feel- 
ings in impatient words or actions, thus laying on the burdened soul the one 
straw that breaks it down utterly. How cautious should we be in our intercourse 
with those who have many cares and many trials that we wot not of and never 
may—to maintain a kindly, gentle demeanor and to conquer our irritable pas- 
sons, that our iota of unkindness may not swell the serrews under which they 


Sigismund THALBERG.—The all-absorbing topic of conversation in 
the musical circles at the present time is the appearance of Sigismund Thal- 
berg, the greatest living pianist, on Monday evening next, 20th inst. The most 
intense excitement is evidenced and the result will be crowded and brilliant 
audiences as long as he continues to give his concerts in New York. We sin- 
cerely rejoice in the existence of this excitement, for it is legitimate, and is 
due to the wonderful man who has raised it, and does honor to the musical 
taste which is becoming so wide-spread in our metropolitan city. We are 
repeatedly asked in what respect Thalberg differs from other great pianists who 
have played here, for our people remember Wallace and Miro in times gone by, 
and Henri Herz, De Meyer, and the exquisite Gottschalk are fresh and strong 
in the memory ofall. We can only reply to these frequent questions that we 
in America have never heard the piano played as Thalberg plays it ; that none 
of his many imitators have foreshadowed in the faintest degree that style and 
method, which, indicated in the largeness of his compositions, have won the 
homage of the civilized world and have built up a reputation which has lasted 
a quarter of a century and will last as long as the master minds of the musical 
art shall be remembered. To us the playing of Thalberg is the incarnation of 
grandeur and majesty. His grasp of the instrument is Titanic, but it is not 
the crushing grasp of De Meyer nor the changeful yet mighty control of Liszt ; 
it is the calm dignity, the breadth of manner, the conscious power which 
spring from a well-balanced intellect, interpreted through a mechanism so un- 
failing, so faultless, that is perfect. Where the well-balanced intellect governs 
the executive power, no isolated points of excellence present themselves for 
special wonder ; when force is wanted, it is there without effort; delicacy, 
brilliancy, passion, sentiment, meditation, mirth and all the thousand points, 
the connecting links in the tone-poem spring forth from the finger and 
become revealed to our sense with a clear and palpable distinctness. 
De Meyer was the pianist of contrasts, now indulging in the most fairy- 
like delicacy, anon thundering over the keys like the tramp of a brigade of 
heavy cavalry; Liszt touches the height and depth of every emotion, sings with 
the angels and revels with the devils, roams through the region of romance, 
pauses in the academic groves, then wanders off on an eccentric course into the 
Cimmerian darkness of Schumann’s mysticism or Listz’s rhodomontade. But 
Thalberg, with the power of Jove, has the wisdom of Minerva, and is endowed 
with all the beautiful sensibilities that belong to the highest musical organiza- 
tion, and we listen to him as to the teachings of an inspired prophet, and we 
worship Truth when we bow to him. We would not be understood to say that 
Thalberg preaches music; we wish to.convey the idea that his playing is so 
straightforward and simple, yet withal so incomparably exquisite, so free from 
all trickery or charlatanry and yet so wonderful in its executive greatness, that 
it can be felt and understood by all; that while he fascinates the mind it is 
with the clear light of beauty and not with the magic of mysticism; that while 
he subdues the feelings it is with a true and manly pathos and not with the 
exaggerated maudlin of false sentiment. We could enlarge much upon this 
subject were it the proper time, but it is not; we have said thus much in 
answer to the many inquiries put to us, and shall reserve our further remarks 
until after Thalberg’s public appearance. We have no fear of the result, being 
fully satisfied that our readers will realize the unvarnished truth of all that 
we have said. 

MILUNERY TO THE Rescue! Tae Acapemy or Music Sars! !—The merchant 
princes and the banker millionaires having failed with all their discriminating 
liberality and boundless wealth to establish Italian opera in our city, it becomes 
our pleasing duty to record that the shopkeepers are about to try their hand. 
The first effort was made by a large hearted milliner in Broadway, who offers 
her cheque for one hundred dollars to help out the means of the wealthy 
stockholders, and invites all others in the millinery and dry -goo4s trade to fol- 
low her example. Is not this public spirited? Whoshall say that a true love 
of art does not exist among us? While recording this public spirited act, we 
regret to be obliged to add, that it is not purely disinterested. Like the stock- 
holders who built the house that they might have perpetual free seats in addi- 
tion to a fair percentage for their investment, our fair patroness of the opera 
gives as a reason for her donation, the falling off of her sales in opera cloaks, 
white gloves and other essentials of an evening costume, since the opera has 
ceased to be. We like the honesty of the lady in not disguising her real 
meaning under the cloak of a ‘‘love for art,’’ and could wish to see such 
honesty more generally followed. Still we must repeat the caption of our article. 
The Academy of Music is safe when the milliners come to the reseue of the 
stockholders. 

GERMAN OPERA AT NIBLO’S GARDEN.—The produetion of Lortzing’s pleasant 
opera ‘‘ Undine,’’ has considerably lightened the prospects of the German Opera 
Company. There is much in the opera that might well be omitted, but the two 
last acts fully redeemed all that preceded them, being replete with charming mu- 
sic, at once melodious and effective. All the singers acquitted themselves to the 
best of their ability, and gave more satisfactign than they have hitherto given, 
but Messrs. Beutler and Weinlich deserve particular and favorable mention. 

A report was in circulation last week that this company was about to close 
its performances almost immediately, but the business managers, Messrs, 
Berkel & Co., have issued a eard, in which they state that the contemplated 
season, of forty nights we believe, willwe faithfully carried out ; that new and 
constant endeavors will be made to add to the efficiency of the company ; and 
that superior principal artists are daily expected from Furope, who will take 
their places among the troupe. We are unfeignedly glad to hear this, for we 
have earnestly advocated the necessity for the establishment of a German Opera 
in this city. We desire its estahlishment because there is so much fine music 
that we can never hear unless through its medium, and we will do all that lays 
in our power to forward it to a successful issue. But we want German operas 
by German singers, and not German translations of French and Italian works. 

It is folly to suppose thet Germans alone will support a German opera ; the 
great Lody of people who support all kinds of music are our own people and the 
French and English, so that the enterprise is by no means sectional, and for 
that reason, with a good company, its success is certain. We look for the ad- 
vent of the new singers with great interest, and if they only come up to our 
very moderate expectations, the German opera will assuredly become a settled 
fact among us, 

PaRop!, StRAKOSCH AND PavL Jyuien.—It is with much pleasure that we 
announce the coming concert of Parodi and Strakosch. It is more than a year 
since these celebrated artists appeared publicly in New York. At that time 
their several concerts were most brilliantly successful, and the concert givers 
and the audience: parted with mutual regret. Since then they have made the 
tour of the States, and their success has been beyond all precedent, realizing to 
the enterprising artists a profit of over fifty thousand dollars. We have heard of 
them in the various cities and towns, and the tone of the press has 
been one of universal praise and admiration. Their concert company 
now presents great strength. It consists of Madlle. Teresa Parodi, Signor 
Tiberini, Paul Julien, Signor Bernadi and Maurice Strakosch. The first con- 
cert of this distinguished party will take place at Niblo’s saloon on Wednes- 
day evening next, October 22nd, on which occasion all the artists will appear. 
The magnificent Parodi will again delight her thousands of admirers and young 
Paul Julien will receive the greetings of his countless friends, while Tiberini, 
Bernardi and the universal favorite Maurice Strakosch will be heartily wel- 
comed by all. 

GorrscuaLK.—The concert given by Gottschalk with Mdme. La Grange at 
Brooklyn this week was a great success. These admirable artists gave a con- 
cert together at Philadelphia last week and created the utmost enthusiasm 
among the brilliant audience which was assembled to greet them. Gottschalk’s 
exquisitely sympathetic playing and his marvels of execution delighted and 
astonished all, and won that genuine outbursting applause which is the unfail- 
ing test of thorough appreciative admiration. We have not yet heard when his 
popular and charming soirees will be resumed. 

Gottschalk’s classes are arousing an emulative excitement among the ama- 
teur piano-players. Several classes have been formed and the number of 
applications received enables Mr. Gottschalk to arrange the pupils according 
to ability, and renders his mode of instruction much more thorough. The 
classes formed have already performed two great symphonic works with marked 
effect and are about to commence the ‘‘Eroica’’ of Beethoven. The pupils 
take great interest in the oral instruction of the intell:gent Gottschalk, and 
evince much delight at the excitement of reading the music in concert with 
others. Fresh classes are formed and new pupils are received, so that if any 
one who has not applied desires to join, there is still a possibility. 

Madame Cora de Wilhorst is at present in Boston. She gives a concert there 
this evening, and we learn that it promises to be a brilliant affair, as there was 
a great rush for tickets and seats the day the sale commenced. 








THE DRAMA. 


Wa iack’s Tu2aTRe.—In addition to other attractive performances 
at this popular establishment, a new piece—new to New York—from the pen of 
Mr. Bourcicault, was predueed on Monday evening last, and met with entire suc- 








cess. The following sketch of the plot, which we borrow from a contemporary, 
will prove interesting to our readers. 

Dr. Holbein is a Swiss physician whose charity reduces him to poverty ; he 
has two children ; the oldest, an adopted child—once a beggar girl—is Stella, 
who, having discovered in herself a voice of great sweetness, enters the profes- 
sion of the stage, to repair the fortunes of her benefactor and his other child, 
Margaret Holbein. Margeret falls into a strange wasting malady, and being 
reduced to the verge of the grave, Stella is sent for by her father to take a last 
farewel of her sister. As she bends over the dying girl, Margaret murmurs a 
whispered confession that she is possessed with a wild passion for a stranger 
who saved her life at the risk of hisown. This is the malady which has been 
eating into her heart and wasting her to the grave. At this moment Eric, che 
lover, and affianced husband of Stella, enters, and with a faint ery the dying 
girl recognizes the same stranger who saved her life, but in the sensation of 
surprise and joy she faints. Believing her sister to be on the brink of death, 
Stella persuades Eric to foster the romantic idea of Margaret, that he has loved 
her as she loves him, and has come to ask her handin marriage. Torender 
happy the last few hours of her life, the fraud is practised and succeeds. It 
succeeds but too well. Margaret lingers, recovers, and, under the blissful 
sense of reciprocated love, her health is re-established. Eric is obliged to re- 
main and pursue the deception, while Stella returns to Milan to fulfil her 
engagement at the opera. The result is embarrassing. Margaret actually 
wins her sister’s lover’s heart without knowledge of her treachery. Eric, 
bound by honorable feelings, flies from Dr. Holbein’s house and seeks Stella, 
and implores her to release him from his embarrassing position. Stella dis- 
covers the altered state of her lover’s heart, and bursts into a torrent of re- 
proach; but her better nature rises up, and, as she recollects the debt of gra- 
titude she owes to her benefactor, she yields up her love to her adopted sister, 
who throughout remains in ignorance of the sacrifice. 

The drama is well,written, and the thread ofthe design effectively carried 
out. The two sisters were exquisitely played by Agnes Robertson and Mrs. 
Hoey. The characters were contrasted with admirable ability, and delineated 
with womanly grace and artistic skill by the two ladies, who were frequently 
and loudly applauded. Messrs. Lester, Sothern, and Burnett rendered full 
justice to the well defined characters entrusted to their care. The present 
engagement of Agnes Robertson and Dion Bourcicault ends this week, but 
they will, we hope, return soon. The performances of next week will be of 
a highly attractive character, in keeping with the high reputation of the esta- 
blishment. 

N1BLo’s GarpEN.—There has been no novelty at this favorite place of amuse- 
ment during the past week. The fairy romantic pantomime “ Blanche, or the 
Rival Faries,’’ continues to run a course of rare success, attracting brilliant 
audiences and affording all who witness it the most unqualified delight. 
Madamoiselle Robert and the celebrated tight-rope daucer young Hengler, 
appear every evening. The Ravels, we understand, will not remain with us 
much longer, so their admirers should crowd, more than usual, to witness 
their remaining performances. 

Broveuam’s BowERY THEATRE.—A new drama, adapted from the French by 
Sterling Coyne, was produced here on Monday evening last. The story is not 
new, but it is worked skilfully into a drama of much interest and striking 
effect. An old man with a young wife, a young lover and an arch villain, form 
the staple of the plot; the villain shoots the old man instead of tue lover, and 
the old man leaves his wife and property to the young one. A comic under- 
plot enlivens the course of the piece, which was received with much applause 
and must be considered as a gcod success. The piece was well acted by 
Madame Ponisi, Miss Kate Reignolds, and Messrs. Brougham, Morton, Whiting 
and McDonough, and was put upon the stage mostcarefully. The other enter- 
tainments are of the usual entertaining character, and delight the large 
audience assembled to witness them. 

Broapway Vanrietixs.—The clever little children of the Wood and Marsh 
company of juvenile comedians continue to support their well-earned reputa- 
tion by the production of successive novelties. The piquant and charming 
comedietta of the ‘‘Invincibles’’ has proved not only highly successful in an 
acting point of view, but in its pecuniary sense; for its attractive qualities are 
attested by the large audiences which nightly visit the ‘‘ Varieties.’’ ‘‘ Little 
George’’ continues to improve, and promises to be the greatest low comedian 
of the age. The capital little piece» of ‘‘ The Broom-maker”’ affords excellent 
opportunities for the display of the varied talents of the company. A number 
of novelties are announced as in preparation, and a rare treat is being con- 
cocted for Christmas holidays and Christmas visitors. 

BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS.—The visitors to this establishment, and their name 
is legion, have been introduced to the moon for some nights past, and to judge 
of the roars of laughter which issue from two thousand pairs of lungs nightly, 
they must enjoy their introduction exceedingly. George and Bishop Buckley 
have gone so far as to “‘annex’’ the moon to the earth, but how they do it, 
and how it is done, we do not intend to tell. People must go and learn the 
secret themselves, and wLen they have learned it, they will thank us, if they 
care for laughing, for directing them where they could get the information. 
Buckleys is decidedly an institution. 








ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


Tue talented Miss Emma Stanley is giving her charming entertain- 
ments in the neighboring cities of Albany, Troy, Rochester, Utica, ete. Mr. 
Robert Stoepel directs the music. PHiLaADELPalA.—National Circus and Theatre 
opens for the regular season on Monday evening, 20th inst. In addition to the 
circus troupe, the following are engaged for the dramatic company: Mesars. 
G. J. Arnold, H. C. Ryner, H. Thompson, W. France, J. Proctor, W. Wallis, C. 
Stafford, T. Horton, Mason, Mrs. H. C. Ryner, Mrs. Frank Drew, Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, Mrs. Ayling, Mrs. Nichols, Miss Kate Arnold, and M’lle. ate 
danseuse. et: Misses Magnus, Stanton, M. Wells, Rose, Archer, Myers, 

A. Nichols. J. A. Johnson, scenic artist; Mrs. Vache, wardrobe; Mr. Cassels. 

property man; Mr. Reinhart, musical director. ‘‘ King John’’ was produced 
at the Arch, on Monday evening last. Forrest is at the Walnut. He will be 
succeeded by Miss Laura Keene and company, At the National, ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ with the great originals, 8. E. is as Uncie Tom, and Rose 
Merrifield as Topsy. PRovrpence, R. l.—Mr. Joseph Proctor, the well known 
tragedian, is ful‘lling a highly ful engag there. Boston, Mass.— 
Max Maretzek’s Italian Opera company commences a series of operatic per- 
formances at the Boston Theatre, Monday, Oct. 20.—The Pyne English Opera 
troupe sung ‘‘The Daughter of the Regiment,’’ at the Howard Athensum, on 
Monday. Cuxicaco, ILt.—Mr. and Miss Richings commenced an engagement 
on Monday evening, 13th inst. Mr. Collins, the Irish comedian, is the present 
star at Thorne’s National Theatre. CoLumBus, On10.—The Theatre here opened 
for the season, on Wednesday evening last, with Miss Maggie Mitchell as the 
star. Monite.—The theatrical season here will commence on the 10th of 
November. Mr. 8. B. Duffield is the manager. CrncinNaTI.——Mr. and 
Mrs. Conway will shortly appear and fulfil an engagement at the National 
Theatre. CHARLESTON.—Sloan’s Theatre opens on the 3d of November. 
The early autumn season in Paris has been marked by some promising first 
appearances, musical and theatrical. Two new actresses at the Théatre Odéon 

Mdle. Léo adie and Mdle. Jane Essler are highly commended. At the Grand 
Opera Mdle. Hamackers, a young lady from Louvain—remarkable for her 
pretty looks and pretty voice—has made her first appearance on any stage as 
the heroine in Signor Rossini’s ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.”’ the ppearance there of 
Madame Borghi-Mamo we may speak more in detail. The leading ladies at the 
Italian Opera during the coming winter are to be Mesdames Alboni, Frezzolini, 
Fiorentini and Mdlle. Piccolomini. It has been said that Madame Alboni is 
about to appear as Semiramide. Signor Mario is to be principal tenor at the 
Italian Opera; and among other artists engaged there, report makes favorable 
mention of Signor Soliero, whose voice, we believe, is also a tenor.—Clara 
Schumann, during ber late visit to England, was invited te a very fashionable 
London house, and, being requested to play, seated herself for the purpose. 

Amid loud talking, she began simply to prelude, thinking to command atten- 
tion; but vainly; the noise kept on. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said she, ‘if 
my performance annoys you, pray tell me—I am ready to stop.’’ Silence en- 
sued. They listened and applauded; otherwise, they would doubtless have ap- 
plauded without listening. 





cece: 


BUNK ROOM, DRAWN FROM HOUSE OF HOOK AND 
LADDER No. 1. 


We hear much of the “ bunk room” of an Engine House, but except 
to the initiated a very vague idea prevails as to its use and style of 
construction. Next to personal examination, our engraving will let 
our readers into the mysteries of these useful rooms, sacred to all, 
save the active members of the company. Here the firemen, if they 
desire to do so, can sleep, and here they doff their citizens’ dress to 
put on the official one adopted by the company. The bunk room we 
give is taken from the house of Hook and Ladder No. 1, and is 
a fine specimen of the care, eye to comfort, and utility peculiar to 
these rooms. Among the furniture will be found mattresses, quilts, 
blankets, sheets, and other things necessary for domestic comforts. 
Cleanliness is the presiding rule, comfort is the result. Many of 
the bachelor members of the different companies sleep there, that 
they may be ready in an instant to “rush to the fire.” 
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VIEW OF PARLOR BELONGING TO ENGINE No. 6. | give as an illustration a literal copy of one of those ‘boudoirs,” | mented and soft cushion-chairs, and paintings, some exquisite 
To our citizens unacquainted with the costly apartments of our | taken from Engine House No. 6, and which is characteristic of all | specimens of art, adorn the walls. Among the portraits, we noticed 
engine houses, nothing perhaps would create more surprise than | similar rooms throughout the city. So far from appearing to be | an excellent one of an ex-Foreman, the Hon. Wm. M. Tweed. The 
the elegant furniture which is characteristic of the room attached to | appropriated to the use of our hardy firemen, it suggests that you | regular meetings of the Engine Companies are held in these beautiful 
the house known as “the parlor.” The ladies particularly would | have intruded upon the sitting room of some palatial mansion. The | rooms, and it can easily be imagined that such refined influences 
be struck with the display and with the good taste everywhere | floor is covered with heavy Brussels carpeting of most beautiful | naturally shed over the conduct of the members an order and decorum 
exhibited in the selection of furniture and other ornaments. We | patterns, rich lace and damask shade the windows, highly orna-! which would not prevail in less elegantly furnished apartments. 
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“BUNK ROOM.’ DRAWN FROM HOUSE OF HOOK AND LADOrR No. 1.—(srr paar 307.) 
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NEW YORK ENGINE NIAGARA, NO. 4, KNOWN AS TIIF PHILADELPIA STYLE.—(sEn PAGE 314.) 
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Tur New York State AGRicvuttural Exurprtion.—This | they laid the case before B. F. Stringfellow, who placed himself at | they did. The people of Weston then publicly denounced Mr. 
exhibition the present year has proved unfortunate in a pecuniary | their head and proceeded to the store and arrested Berry, denounc- | Stringfellow’s conduct and commanded him to leave the country in 


point of view at least, Which is rather mortifying to the farmers of | ing him as an Abolitionist and threatening to hang him. Mr. Berry | five days, or suffer the consequences. 


Northern New York, 
at whose special bene- 
fit it was held at 
Watertown against 
the judgment of many 
of the older workers 
in the State Society. 
But whatever failure 
there has been may 
be wholly set down to 
the account of the 
weather, since every 
effort was made that 
could well be made, 
and even with cold, 
rainy weather, the re- 
ceipts amounted to 
some $7,000, or about 
enough to pay the pre- 
miums offered. The 
display of stock, im- 
plements, farm pro- 
ducts, &c., was very 
good on the whole, 
and could Mr. Mer- 
riam or any other of 
the weather prophets 
have enabled the 
managers to set down 
the time for the Tair 
on any other than the 
worst week of the sea- 
son so far as the 
weather was con- 
cerned, we doubt not 
the enterprise would 
have found a complete 
success, notwith- 
standing it was held 
so far “north of the 
great line of travel ”’ 

Kansas News.—The 
St. Louis Democrat 
learns from a gentle- 
man just arrived, that 
on Thursday last a 
report having reached 
Platte City, Mo., that 
Messrs. Berry and 
Walker, merchants of 
Weston, had sold 


OCEAN HOSE CO. NO. 


36, KNOWN AS ‘*SEVENTH WARD BEAUTY.”’—(SEE PAGE 314.) 





$ me citizens of Kansas a quantity of flour, a party of one hundred | appealed to the citizens of Weston, who assembled in force and 
Platte party to leave the place in ten minutes, which 


marched to arrest the parties implicated, and on arriving at Weston | ordered the 
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Portry. — Among 
the choice writings of 
Jean Paul may. be 
found the following 
beautiful analysis of 
the subtle essence of 
poetry: ‘* There are so 
many tender and holy 
emotions flying about 
in our inward world, 
which, like angels, 
can never assume the 
body of an outward 
act; so many rich and 
lovely flowers spring 
up, which bear no 
seed, that it is a hap- 
piness poetry was in- 
vented, which receives 
into its limbus all 
these incorporeal spi- 
rits, and the perfume 
of all these flowers.” 

GREAT AUTHORITY 
or Bisnops. — The 
Bishop of Montauban, 
France, in a recent 
pamphlet which all 
the priests in his dio- 
cese are directed to 
read, advances the fol- 
lowing claim for his 
order: ‘ Heretics, 
oom separated from 
the (Romish) Church, 
are still subject to her 
authority and that of 
her lawful pastors, as 
a son who rebels 
against his father’s 
authority is still sub- 
ject to all the duties 
imposed upon him. 
By the same title, the 
Bishop’s authority ap- 
plies to all Christians 
in his diocese.” 

Grorce W. Joun- 
Son, one of the large 
sugar planters on the 
Mississippi, below 


New Orleans, who died recently, left an estate{valued at no less than 
$7,000,000. He manumitted all his slaves, 200 in number. 
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or in Central or and Canadas, will favor us with re- 
markable accid: "ith wrt depo hay wil re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers os oat ome OT Se feet ae 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the wor' will favor us 
with their the obligation will be and every th 


assistance, cordially 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most a 
manner. 
Exausa AGENcy.—Subscriptions received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


——— 

TO SUBSCRIBERS TO OUR PAPER. 
ENCOURAGED by the past success of our paper, we have arranged a 
scheme of prizes and rewards for our friends who may hereafter smile 
upon us, either by their individual subscriptions, or by sending us 
groups of names organized as “clubs.” It is our wish to establish 
a great 

AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
and the object is paramount to the accumulation of money. We 
therefore are willing to return to our subscribers, in the shape of 
free subseriptions, costly articles of plate, jewelry and pianos, a 
large percentage of our profits; and as these things are “ virtue’s 
rewards,” we trust no one will be offended by the novel distribution. 
For further particulars see our advertising columns. 











OUR SUPPLEMENT !!! 


WE present with this number of our paper a splendid wood engrav- 
ing of the “‘ Monarch of the Glen.” It is apparent at a glance that 
this is one of the finest works of art of the kind ever got up in this 
country. The artists who have been engaged on this great work are 
citizens of New York, and have grown up within the last few years, 
the encouragement given to wood engraving by our Illustrated paper, 
by Harper’s New Monthly, and other magazines, giving a new and 
living impulse in this and in all other departments of the fine arts. 
Our subscribers for the next volume will receive in the course of the 
year four of those magnificent engravings, which will make a gallery 
of themselves. A very splendid fellow-picture of the ‘‘ Monarch of 
the Glen” is now in course of preparation, and will be presented to 
our subscribers as soon as completed. We trust the public will give 
us due credit for our desire to win their good-will, and their more sub- 
stantial encouragement in the shape of a liberal subscription list. 








THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS. 


Tue above is the title of a new and original story commenced in 
this number. The scene is laid in the Gulf of Mexico among the 
haunts of Lafitte the Pirate, and cannot fail to create a wide-spread 
interest. The writer wields a vigorous pen, and describes scenes 
and events with unusual power. 

A larger space than heretofore in our columns will be devoted to 
fine reading in the form of tales, novelettes, and light essays, all of 
which will serve to amuse the passing hour, and never offend against 
morality, or be otherwise than greeted with friendly welcome at our 
happy firesides. 


A NEW STORY FOR OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

We beg to inform our readers that Mr. J. F. Smith’s new tale, en- 
titled ““A Peep’ Behind the Scenes,” will commence in No. 47 of 
Frank Lesuiz’s ILLustratTED News. The great popularity which 
has attended Mr. Smith’s writings, is evinced by the success of ‘‘ The 
Soldier of Fortune,” and in a still more remarkable degree by that of 
‘Tue Last or His Race.” We refer our readers to the tale itself, 
which will be found one of the most thrilling, and at the same time, 
refined stories ever presented to the American public. 





PORTRAITS OF FOURTEEN FIREMEN IN OUR NEXT 
NUMBER. 

Wr intended this week to have given a page of portraits of eminent 
firemen, including Alfred Carson, Chief Engineer; John R. Platt, 
Augustus Hurd, William H. Charlock, William C. Lyons, Eugene 
Ward, Floyd 8. Gregg, R. Van Houghten, Abraham L. Brewer, 
Hugh Curry, (with his pipe,) John H. Forman, Edward Jollie, Pop 
Fenton and William A. Wood, but from the immense labor attend- 
ing the production of these portraits, and being determined to give 
them in the best style, we shall publish them NEXT WEEK, which 
with the present number will make a most complete history of the 
triennial parade of the Fire Department, for the first time illus- 
trated, and in this magnificent form given to the public. 

We shall also give, among other things, a splendid picture of the 
Cotton Plant, Alligator Shooting in Louisiana, Portrait of the tyrant, 
General Santos Guardiola, President of the Republic of Honduras, 
and his residence, together with numerous scenes connected with 
the Coronation of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, etc., etc. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 18, 185¢. 
BRADY AND HIS ART TRIUMPHS. 


AMONG our citizens who have, by well-directed enterprise and supe- 
rior judgment, made themselves honored names throughout the 
country, no one has more pleasing associations connected with them 
than M. B. Brady, Esq., so long known as the unrivalled artist in 
Daguerrean pictures. Under his management, a pursuit originally 
mechanical has risen to the dignity of the highest art; for he has 
succeeded in improving his pictures with so many excellencies, all 
emanating from his mind, that we cannot look upon the fruits of 
his labors otherwise than as intellectual creations, and feel towards 
them the same admiration that is elicited when we behold the suc- 
cessful productions of the pen and pencil. Mr. Brady, by the most 
careful study of his business, in connection with the severest rules 
of grouping, and the highest attainments of light and shade, has 
produced pictures which worthily rank as fine compositions, and 
we could name several that remind us of the style of Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Corregio, Reynolds, and Lawrence, so perfectly were 
these great masters disciples of nature, which Brady, with his 
magical instruments and mental cultivation, permanently reflects 
in his pictures which are so freely scattered broadcast over the land. 
Among the many enterprises carried through by Mr. Brady was the 
establishment of his ‘‘ National Gallery,’’ which has secured to the 
living the portraits of many of our most distinguished men, which 
otherwise would have been hopelessly lost. So complete has been 
the gallery, that the book publishers throughout the Union are in- 
debted to him (though generally unacknowledged) for the portraits 
which adorn their best publications, and the public find in his mag- 
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nificent rooms the originals of these pictures, glowing as it were with 
the impress of life, and we can walk among the Clays and Websters, 
Everetts and Chaunceys; our statesmen, ministers, clergymen, and 
authors—whether dead or alive—are before and besidé us. Passing 
these sterner representatives of humanity, we come to the collection 
of female beauty, where we find all that is lovely and graceful so 
delicately portrayed, and so spiritually preserved for our admiration. 
Indeed it can be said of Brady’s highest attainments that they tend 
to confer a species of immortality upon their fair subjects, and will, 
undoubtedly, give a better idea in the future of the beauties of ‘‘our 
time” than does the pencil of Kneller of the fascinating women who 
flourished in the reign of the “‘ thoughtless Charles.” Our age is 
really to be distinguished as one of individuahties. We have had 
the natural desire to see the form and face of those we love or hear 
spoken of, excited by the labors of the Daguerrean art, and to such 
an extent has this been carried, that no book is now published treat- 
ing of individuals that is considered perfect unless accompanied 
with engraved portraits, and for these portraits of our eminent men 
and distinguished women the world is indebted, in almost every in- 
stance, to the foresight and public spirit of Mr. Brady. Our space 
will not permit us to enlarge upon the many improvements which 
he has introduced. A visit to his splendid galleries will convince the 
most superficial observer that he has no rival, and that in ambro- 
type and photographic pictures, which we deem the best of ‘sun 
paintings,’ Mr. Brady has by his acknowledged excellence made their 
production especially his own, and by his superior knowledge and 
command of resources has brought these beautiful creations, so far 
as cost is concerned, within the reach of all. Mr. Brady adds to his 
accomplishments as an artist the high-toned manner of the gentle- 
man, and in the often delicate associations which cluster round pis- 
tures taken as objects of affection, he has displayed the highest 
sense of honor. No picture has ever been surreptitiously obtained 
From his collection, and we know from our personal knowledge, that 
he has refused large sums for copies of pictures which were intrust- 
ed to his care, and whieh the owners or originals desired should not 
be duplicated. In consideration of the flow of business peculiar to 
the ‘fall season,” Mr. Brady has completed the most extensive 
arrangements for carrying on, with unusual excellence, every de- 
partment of his complicated profession, and while he will produce 
better pictures than were ever presented to the public, the manner 
of setting them will be equally remarkable for their elegance and 
refined taste. Altogether, we consider Mr. Brady has reached a 
perfection in his pursuits which, a few years ago, would have been 
chimerical, and that he now is entitled to the highest place in his 
profession, combining with the most remarkable mechanical and 
chemical perfection the highest mental qualities, thus deservedly 
dignifying his productions with the title of—Worxs or Arr. 





TRIENNIAL PARADE OF THE NEW YORK FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE recollection of this glorious pageant will linger long in the 
memories of those who participated in or witnessed it. We have 
hardly finished reading the details of the scenes of regal splendor 
which marked the coronation of Europe’s Autocrat, when we are 
called upon to chronicle a spectacle to us far more imposing and 
suggestive. The day was ushered in by a murky atmosphere and 
the sun ‘‘disdained to shine,’’ until the procession had fairly com- 
menced its march, when old Sol burst forth with noon-day splendor, 
and continued throughout the day to illuminate the ‘‘ bright work” 
of the beautiful machines that flashed back its golden rays. We 
took up our position early at the corner of Munroe and Jefferson 
streets, and watched for two hours with intense interest the march- 
ing and counter-marching of the different companies, as they formed 
into line. It needs the pen of the Crimean correspondent of the 
Times to do justice to such a scene, if any language can convey 
an adequate idea of its brilliancy and beauty. There was none of 
the gorgeous magnificence that characterized the coronation—no 
nodding plumes, bright uniforms studded with gems and sparkling 
with gold and silver, none of the barbaric splendor upon which the 
populace of Moscow feasted their eyes when Alexander’s cortége 
swept out of the Kremlin, but in its place might have been scen 
a parade far more beautiful than ever greeted the gaze of those who 
have witnessed the proudest civic or military display of any monar- 
chical country. ‘The heavy, measured tramp of the gallant Firemen 
as they marched to the seul-stirring strains of maztial music from 
scores of bands, the beautiful engines and carriages polished to 
spotless brightness and tastefully decked with floral wreaths and 
bouquets, the uniform appearance of their bright red shirts and 
dark caps, their smiling and exultant faces, and above all the 
thought of their deeds of manly daring and heroic self-denial, all 
conspired to create the most intense enthusiasm, and he must be 
indeed a sluggard whose feelings would not kindle upon such an 
occasion, or who would fail to catch a spark of inspiration from such 
ascene. As the marching thousands filed by their popular chief, 
silently lifting their hats in respectful salutation, we could not but 
contrast it with the lip-service and mouth-honor of Alexander’s 
serfs, huzzaing until their throats were sore, and we could not help 
envying Mr. Carson this touching mark of attachment which nothing 
but personal regard could have elicited from his brethren and equals. 
Here was no compulsion, no motives of policy or expediency, no ter- 
rorism—nothing but genuine devotion. As the chief quietly evolved 
order and arrangement from what was to us a chaos of confusion, 
and was the recipient of all this unsolicited respect and affection, 
he must have been a prouder man than the Czar of all the Russias. 
The march and incidents of the procession we have detailed else- 
where, and in writing abstractly and impersonally of the Depart- 
ment and the New York Firemen we feel our total inadequacy to do 
justice to the theme. So much has been said and written of these men, 
and in a style of such general adulation, that the public have grown 
unimpressible, and unjustly receive it as unmerited glorification. 
Those who sleep snugly in their beds on a stormy December night, 
while the peal of the alarm-bell calls these men to their duty, should 
turn out only once and attempt to follow them in their arduous 
labors. Then they would feel and appreciate, without any flight of fancy 
or exercise of imagination, that these men indeed brave death, and 
battle with it as calmly and heroically as Leonidas met him in the 
pass at Thermopylae. Theirs is a heroism infinitely greater than 
than that of those who mount the frowning bastion or tread the 
slippery deck. Continually warring with the elements, enduring 
cold, hunger and fetigue without a murmur, wearing their health 
and very lives away in their voluntary, unpaid, and unappreciated 
endeavors to save property and life, they present a most sublime 
spectacle to the moralist, the philosopher and the philanthropist. 
In their fierce grappling with danger in every form, without any 
present emolument or even hope of prospective benefit, they chal- 
lenge the most profound homage and admiration of the world. No- 
where in this wide universe, in associations, sects or even religionists, 
can there be found so noble, disinterested and self-sacrificing a body 
of men. And what is the fireman’s reward for all this? 

And his reward, you ask? reward he spurns! 

For him the father’s generous bosom burns, 

For him, the widow’s prayer on high shall go, 

For him the orphan’s pearly tear drop flow. 

His boon—the richest e’er to mortals given, 

Approving conscience, and the smile of Heaven! 





EXEMPT ENGINE AND COMPANY PASSING THE CITY 
HALL, NEW YORK. 

Tus engine, which forms so prominent an object in our two-page 
engraving, is located at No. 202 Centre street, and is always ready 
in case of emergency. She has been in service several times since 
“‘ the Exempts” have had charge of her, doing good service on each 
occasion. She was built by Henry Waterman, of Hudson, N. Y., 
and is now fourteen years old. She is a ten-inch cylinder, without 
any complicated machinery whatever, and is, without doubt, one of 
the most powerful engines in the United States, and is the same 
which defeated the Cincinnati steam fire-engine built for Boston, 
which was tried ii New York City Hall Park about eighteen months 
since. The Company was organized on the 27th of December, 1834. 
Its members consist of those persons who have served the regular 
term in accordance with the law of the State. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the Company there were in rank fifteen ex-assistant en- 
gineers, forty-six ex-foremen, twenty-two ex-assistant foremen and 
many other distinguished members of the Department, forming alto- 
gether the most interesting body of firemen in the world. The fore- 
man of the Company, Mr. James L. Miller, commenced his career 
in the Department as a volunteer thirty years ago, with the old Me- 
chanic Engine No. 28, then located on the ground now occupied by 
the Firemen’sHall. He afterwards became attached to Engine 24, 
at the time she was removed from the old Firemen’s Hall in Fulton 
street to the ground adjoining the Eighth Ward Station-house, re- 
cently occupied by Engine Company No. 11. Zophar Mills and him- 
self at this time organized a volunteer corps, and were elected its 
officers. He next organized Hose Company No. 40, and was elected 
its foreman, from which position he was transferred to the Engineer 
Board, where he served over seven years, when business engagements 
compelled him to retire. Mr. Miller represented Hose Company No. 
53, in Firemen’s Hall, until his retirement from active duties in 
the Department, and, as might be supposed, is a fit person to 
command so noble a body of men as the Exempt Firemen of New 
York. 





JOHN S. BELCHER, PRESIDENT OF THE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. BELCHER is prominent with the Fire Department, because of 
his liberality and popular manners. He joined the Department in 
1849, and was soon after elected Secretary, then Vice President, 
and upon the death of W. D. Wade, was elected President. In the 
administration of his responsible duties, he is distinguished for his 
urbanity of manner and impartiality in the performance of his ad- 
ministrative duties. 


JOHN 8S. GILES, TREASURER OF THE FIRE DEPART 
MENT FUND. 

Tus gentleman, so properly distinguished among the honored fire- 
men of New York, is a descendant of Revolutionary sires. For the 
last twenty-one years he has been connected with the Department. 
As a member of Hose Company No. 3, when the ‘ Gulick difficulty”’ 
occurred, the company was almost broken up, but Mr. Giles finally 
succeeded in maintaining it intact, and subsequently organized it as 
the Atlantic Hose Company, No. 14, of which he became Foreman, 
and thus remained several years. As Treasurer of the Fire Depart- 
ment, he has shown himself a capable financier, and done much to 
relieve the necessities of the widow and orphan. Every relation of 
life Mr. Giles has adorned, whether as a private citizen or as a pub- 
lic man—he is, in fact, a son of New York whom all delight to 
honor. 


ZOPHAR MILLS, TRUSTEE OF THE FIRE DEPART- 
MENT FUND. 

ZoPHAR MILLs became a member of Eagle Fire Engine Company 
No. 13 on the 29th of October, 1832. He was elected assistant- 
foreman in 1834. That year he escaped a sudden death by being 
buried under a brick wall, when two members of his company were 
killed and others wounded, at the fire in Pearl street, near Fulton. 
He was elected Foreman in 1835, and was with the company which 
rendered important service at the great fire in December of that 
year. He continued Foreman, except for a short period during the 
‘‘Gulick War,” in 1836, when the whole company resigned, until 
1538, when he was elected an engineer, and was re-elected in 1839, 
40 and ’41. In 1842 he resigned his place on account of business. 
The same year he was elected a Trustee of the Fire Department 
Fund, and served as such until 1846, when he was elected Vice- 
President of the Fire Department. In 1847 he was elected Presi- 
dent, and re-elected in 1848, ’49, ’50, 51, having served five years 
as President. Declining a further re-election, he retired from the 
Department, when the following testimonial, beautifully executed 
on parchment, was unanimously ordered: 

At the Annual Meeting of the Representatives of the Fire Department o 
New York, held December 13, 1852, Henry M. Graham presented the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the able and impartial manner with which Zoruar Mm1s, 
Esq., has presided over the deliberations of this body, and the energy which 
he has ever displayed in the fulfilment of the duties of the various responsible 
offices he has held in the Fire Department, eminently entitle him to an enduring 
ae of our appreciation of his worth as a man and his efficiency as 
an officer. 

Resolved, That on his retirement from the office of President of this body, 
while we bear testimony to the honorable fulfilment of his duties as President, 
we cordially hail this opportunity of expressing our UNANIMOUS regard and es- 
teem for him in his private and official character. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to act with a similar 
committee from the Board of Trustees of the Fire Department Fund for the 
—- of procuring and presenting to him a suitable testimonial of our 

’ CHARLES McDoveal, President. 

Jounx J. tmvpa., Secretary. 

The Trustees also passed some highly complimentary resolutions. 

In August, 1853, the Board of Representatives and Trustees hav- 
ing prepared the testimonial, presented Mr. Mills with a beautiful 
service of plate, costing nearly one thousand dollars, which was paid 
for by voluntary subscription. In 1854, at the disastrous fire in 
Broadway, near Barclay street, he was buried in the ruins by the 
falling of the building, when ten firemen and others were killed and 
many wounded, and miraculously escaped with his life. The same 
year he was again elected as a trustee of the Fire Department Fund, 
and still continues to fill that office. The interest manifested by 
him in the welfare of the department now is as strong as it was a 
quarter of a century since. He is now also Vice President of the 
Exempt Firemen’s Association, and has been connected with it from 
its commencement, bcing one of the original founders of it about 
sixteen years ago. He is also an active member of the Exempt 
Engine Company, of which he was one of the founders. Energetic, 
untiring, and persevering, but few men, if any, have labored more 
earnestly to promote the welfare of the department than t..e subject 
of this sketch. He is deservedly one of the most popular men con- 
nected with the department. He isa man of rare intelligence and 
spotless character, and reflects the highest credit upon that depart- 
ment of which he has been so long a most honorable and useful 
member. 


PHILIP W. ENGS, PRESIDENT OF THE EXEMP’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Tis gentleman has perhaps been more closely identified with the 
New York Fire Department than any other individual. He has 





written its complete history, which will be published at no distant 
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John Sawyer, foreman; built 1849; number of men, 11. 
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(Continued from page 311.) 
THIRD DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer Elisha Kingsland, Marshal. Wallace’s band. 
Engine Company No. 7, Samuel Cheshire, foreman; Philadelphia 
style; 84 inch cylinder, 9 inch stroke; built in 1849; 41 members. 

‘ook and Ladder Company No. 2, Stephen Mitchell, foreman; 40 
members. This truck was not completely finished. Hose Company 
No. 7, Edward P. Morris, foreman; 21 members. Engine Com- 
pany No. 8, Robert C. Brown, foreman; 50 members; machine 
second class, Philadelphia style; 84 inch cylinder, 9 inch stroke. 
On this engine there is an admirably executed figure of an elephant, 
after which the conoee familiarly called the Elephant Company. 
Hose Company No. 8, David McGie, foreman; 7 members; taste- 
fully ornamented. The mountings of this hose cart are of beauti- 
fully wrought silver. Heller’s band. Marion Engine No. 9, W. 
Gorman; first class, double end, end brakes, alternate motion, 
patent capstan; built 1855; number of men, 31. Columbian Hose 
No. 9, J. Lyons, foreman; built 1855; number of men, 21. Engine 
Company No. 10, John H. Hoffman, foreman; built 1853; number 
of men, 20. Liberty Hose No. 10, J. H. Linnes, foreman; built 
1855 ; number of men, 39 ; gorgeously decorated with flowers, wreaths, 
streamers, ete. Robertson’s first band. Oceanus Engine, No. 11, 
Wm. Williams, foreman; built 1853; second class, Philadelphia 
<tyle; number of men, 38. This machine had a stuffed eagle, bear- 
ing in its beak a wreath of flowers. This was decked with miniature 
flags. Gulick Hose, No. 11, J. H. Westervelt, foreman; built 1846; 
re-built 1852; number of men, 29. Decorated with streamers. 
Knickerbocker Engine, No. 12, J. W. Cooper, foreman ; third class, 
piano, new style, patent capstan; number of men, 14. Washington 
Hose, No. 12, James Graham, foreman; built 1855; number of men, 
15. Pheonix Hook and Ladder Company, No. 3, W. E. Berrian, 
foreman; number of men, 23. This company was preceded by five 
of its members, bearing axes in their hands. This truck had flags 
and streamers flying from every part of it. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer, Wm. T. Marobey, Marshal. Turner's band. 
Ea‘le Engine, No. 13, J. Donelson, foreman; built 1850; third 
class, Carson style; number of men, 16. This hose cart was got up 
in splendid style. Jackson Hose, No. 13, Andrew Slower, foreman ; 
luilt 1854; number of men, 16. Atlantic Hose, No. 14, J. R. 
Mount, foreman; number of men, 20. Engine Company No. 14, J. 
Millward, foreman ; number of men, 35. Dodworth’s band. Engine 
Columbian, No. 14, J. Forsyth, foreman; built 1847; second class, 
Philadelphia style; 56 members. Fulton Hose, No. 15, Daniel 
McLaren, foremay; built 1853; number of men, 25. Ornamented 
with a plume. Tompkins Hose, No. 16, John Mastra, foreman; 
built 1855; number of men, 24. Decorated with stars and stripes. 
East River Engine, No. 17, John Gunson, foreman; built 1852; 
third class, Carson style; number of men, 24. Had the national 
flag. Albany band. Gotham Engine, No. 16, Edward Biddle, fore- 
man; built 1847; second class, Philadelphia style; number of men, 
36. This is the first engine of the Philadelphia style ever built in 
New York. It was profusely decorated with flowers and parti-color- 
ed ribands; but the most attractivasornament which it boasted was 
a little boy, named John Salter, who was dressed in fireman’s cos- 
tume. This, we understand, is his first appearance in public; and 
if he is as favorably received on every future occasion, he stands a 
good chance of becoming President one of these fine days. Clinton 
Hose, No. 17, L. Dalton, foreman; built 1853; number of men, Ld. 
Decorated with streamers. Eagle Hook and Ladder Company, No. 
4, T. W. Wildney, foreman; built 1852; number of men, 35. This 
company gave three cheers for Mayor Wood as they passed in review 
before him. Franklin Hose, No. 18, Edward Broofey, foreman; 
built 1850; number of men, 19. 

FIPTH DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer, Noah L. Farnham, Marshal. Robertson’s 
second band. Lafayette Engine, No. 19, John Sloy, foreman; built 
1852; second class; Philadelphia style; number of men, 31. 
American Hose Company, No. 19, 8. B. Thompson, foreman; built 
1355; number of men, 25. Washington Engine, No. 29, William 
Hacket, foreman; crane neck piano style; number of men, 40. 
Ornamented with wreaths. Humane Hose, No. 29, J. A. Simson, 
foreman; built 1855; number of men, 25. The decorations on this 
hose were made up of flowers and parti-colored ribbons. Washing- 
ton brass band. Fulton Engine, No. 21, James Leonard, foreman; 
built 1851; second class; Philadelphia style; number of men, 37. 
There was an Exempt fireman, about four years old, seated on the 
top of this engine. He was dressed in the costume of the depart- 
ment, and looked as dignified as if he had the whole company under 
his command and the procession were got up for his gratification. 
Long live the juvenile Roompt fireman. The name of this distin- 
guished member of the department is Master John 8. Ryan. Hud- 
son Hose, No, 21, built 1853; J. Long, foreman; number of men, 
18. Protector Engine Company, No. 22, C. N. Johnson, foreman; 
second class. Nearly destroyed by fire in May last. Number of 
men, 40. Phoenix Hose, No. 22, R. N. Taylor, foreman ; built 1849; 
number of men, 21. John M. Goldsmith, another youthful fireman, 
at upon the top of this machine with all the majesty of a king upon 
his throne, and looked around on the admiring thousands as if they 
were his liege subjects. . If he don’t be Chief Engineer of the Fire 
Department, or at least President of the United States, there is no 
ippreciation of true merit in the country. Newark brass band. 
Jackson Engine, No. 24, William Mitchell, foreman; second class; 
piano new style; number of men, 49. Union Hook and Ladder, 
No. 5, P. Maun, foreman; built 1832; number of men, 22. Deco- 
rated with plumes and wreaths. Perry Pose Company, No. 23, B. 
C. King, foreman; built 1849; number of men, ll. “Ornamented 
with plumes and the American flag. United States Engine Com- 
pany, No. 23, W. H. Johnson, foreman; first class, end brakes; 
patent capstan; built 1853; number of men, 23. Decorated with 
wreaths. National Hose Company, No. 24, Samuel Burhans, fore- 
man; built 1854; number of men, 25. Master John Creighton, a 
representative of Young America, was seated on this hose cart. He 
was dressed in the prevailing costume, and was a manly looking 
little fellow. He was decidedly ‘‘ The Child of the Company.” 

SIXTH DIVISION. 

_ Assistant Engineer Timothy L. West, Marshall. Adkins’ band. 
Cataract Engine Company, No. 25, Wm. Lamb, foreman; second 
class, piano style; built 1851; number of men, 21. ‘This engine 
had a buck’s head in front of it, each antler set off with a cockade. 
United States Hose Company, No. 25, C. P. Kellogg, foreman; 
number of men, 25. This company gave three cheers for Mayor 
Wood while passing before him. Jefferson Engine Company, No. 
25, Wm. Jackson, foreman; third class, piano style; built 1853; 
number of men, 40. Rutgers Hose Company, No. 26, P. J. Cowan 

foreman; built 1854, 33 members. A. full-blooded rooster, stuffed, 
eecupiel the highest point on this carriage. He was of the Shanghae 
breed, spurred, and, altogether, was quite a warlike looking biped. 
t lockton’s band. Fort Washington Engine Company, No. 27, 
Sheppard F, Knapp, foreman; third class, new piano style; number 
of men, 24. Bouquets, wreaths and parti-colored ribbons made up 
the ornaments of this machine. Neptune Hose Company, No. 27, 
his hose 
was in an unfinished condition, but was neatly decorated. Pacific 
Engine Company, No. 28, John F. Platte, foreman; third class, 
crane neck, piano style; built 1854; number of men, 27. Pearl 
Hose, No. 28, I. G. Sweeney, foreman; number of men, 21. Hacken- 
sack band. Guardian Engine Company, No. 29, E. Bates, foreman ; 
second class piano, Carson style; built in 1854; number of men, 67. 
Un this engine was a female figure intended to represent the Genius 
of —% with the inseparable bonnet rouge. Metamora Hose, 
No. 29, R, Nelson, foreman; built.in 1849; number of men, 13. 
Lafayette Hook and Ladder Company, No. 6, J. R. Evans, fore- 
inan; built ig- 1851; number of men, 24. Beautifully decorated 
with streamers. Laurel Hose, No. 30, J. F. Williams, Jr., foreman; 
built in 1849; number of men, 24. 

- SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer James F. Wenman, Marshal. Manahan’s 
band. Black Joke Engine, No. 33, James Masterson, foreman ; 
second class, new style ; number of men, 37. This company cheered 
the Mayor also. Putnam Hose, 31, Thomas Sullivan, foreman ; 
number of men, 12. Bunker Hill Engine, No. 32, William Fish, 
foreman ; third class, Carson style; built in 1851; number of men, 
x. et with plumes of parti-colored feathers. Index Hose, 
1848. , William Hulvin, foreman; two wheel carriage; built in 

; number of men, 16. Ornamented with banners, streamers 
oan wreath. Henwick’s cornet band. Howard Engine, No. 34, C. 
om a el second class; crane neck, piano style; number of 

» 4. The style in which this engine was embellished exceeded 





anything of the kind in the procession. From the handles were 
suspended innumerable small white wreaths, which contrasted finely 
with many colored streamers and miniature flags. Warren Hose, 
No. 33, R: A. Johnson, foreman; number of men, 16. Mechanic’s 
Hook and Ladder, No.17. J. Preffett, foreman; number of men, 12. 
Lafayette Hose, No. 34, Jas. McCabe, foreman ; built in 1856 ; number 
of men, 25. Bloomingdale band. Equitable Engine, No. 36, A. C. 
Lester ; third elass, piano new style; number of men, 12. All that 
the combined beauties of flowers, wreaths, plumes and bouquets 
could do was emp’oyed to add to the attraction of this machine. 
Columbus Engine, No. 35, John Gillilan, foreman; third class, Car- 
son style; built in 1842; number of men, 23. Baltic Hose, No. 35, 
E. P. White, foreman; built 1854; number of men, 18. Stewart’s 
Brooklyn band. Ocean Hose, No. 36, L. Sloap, foreman; built 
1854; number of men, 20. Empire Hook and dder, No. 3, F. 
Berrien, foreman; built in 1851; number of men, 24. Tradesmen’s 
Engine, No. 37, T. T. Lourtier, foreman; second class, Carson 
piano style; number of men, 16. Festooned with flowers. 
EIGHTH DIVISION. 

The Marshal of this division was Mr. Ed. W. Jacobs, Assistant 
Engineer. Southwark Engine, No. 38, Julian Botts, foreman ; first 
class, Philadelphia style; built 1842. This company was headed 
by Middletown brass band, and numbered 89 men. The usual 
number of men allowed by the Department is sixty, but the additio- 
nal twenty men were those whose term of service had expired. 
Their engine was presented by different insurance companies, 
and has been running fourteen years. It was drawn by three of 
Adams & Co.’s magnificent horses, and attracted unusual attention. 
Madison Hose, No. 37, R. McKeown, foreman; built 1849; adorned 
with flags; number of men, 13 Narragansett Hook and Ladder, 
No. 10; having two pillars of flowers and a young boy, whose name 
we could not ascertain. G. Connor, foreman; built 1848; number 
of men, 21. National Guard band. Amity Hose, No. 38, silver 
mounted; J. Ostrom, foreman; built 1851, number of men, 25. 
Franklin Engine, No. 39; Alexander Spaulding, foreman; third 
class, piano style. Number of men, 32. Metropolitan Hose, No. 
39, decorated with stars and stripes. C. E. Gannon, foreman; 
built 1855; number of men, 14. Lady Washington Engine Com- 
pany, No. 40; William Mehan, foreman; third class, New York 
style. This company paraded with their new engine, which they 
just received from the Ccmneentiin, Itis a beautiful piece of mecha- 
nism. Paterson band. Empire Hose, No. 40; 8. V. W. Jones, fore- 
man ; built 1851; number of men, 21. Clinton Engine, No. 41, hav- 
ing a buck’s head and decorations. A. Halley, foreman; second 
class, piano, Carson style; built 1853. Number of men, 50. Alert 
Hose Company, No. 41, number of men, 25. Mazeppa Hose, No. 42; 
A. Monligan, foreman ; built 1851. Number of men, 21. 

NINTH DIVISION. 

The Marshal of this division was Mr. G. Joseph Ruch, assistant 
engineer. He was followed by Shelton’s band. Empire Engine, 
No. 42, R. Moore, foreman; second class; built 1852; number of 
men, 38. This company were in mourning for one of their number, 
named Robert Constantine, who shot himsel’ accidentally while 
gunning at Lake Champlain a few days ago. Friendship Hook and 
Ladder, No. 12, Wm. H. Fisher, foreman; number of'men, 17. 
Manhattan Engine, No. 43, A. Finch, foreman; third class, piano 
style; built 1854; number of men, 27. Pioneer Hose, No. 
43, having a beautiful American flag, J R. Farrington, fore- 
man; built 1851; number of men, 16 Waunamacker’s band. 
Live Oak Engine, No. 44, with the cap of liberty, and arrayed 
in national colors, Francis Clark, foreman; second class; 
Philadelphia style; built 1851; number of men, 32. Wash- 
ington Hose, No. 44, W. J. Wilson, foreman, built 1851; number 
of men, 17. Red Jacket Hose, No. 45, James Golden, foreman; 
built 1851; number of men, 12. Mazeppa Engine, No. 48, J. Thomp- 
son, foreman; second class; new style; number of men, 18. These 
were all decorated with rich banners and wreaths. Yorkville band. 
Aurora Engine, No. 45, F. Bazoney, foreman; third class, piano; 
new style, built 1854; number of men, 21. Valley Forge Hose, No. 
46, J. Miller, Jr., foreman; built 1851; number of men, 18. Marion 
Hook and Ladder, No. 13, R. Wright, foreman ; built 1855; number 
of men, 30. American Hose, No. 48. <A live eagle was tied down 
on this hose and attracted great attention. This was one of the features 
of the procession. Built 1851; number of men, 16. Pocahontas 
Engine, No. 49, H. F. MeGowan, foreman ; third class, piano style; 
built 1854; number of men, 18. 

TENTH DIVISION. 

The Marshal of this division was Mr. John Brice, assistant engi- 
neer, followed by Whitworth’s band. Hose No. 40, J. Reed, fore- 
man; number of men, 20. Lone Star Engine, No. 50, W. P. Daniel, 
foreman; third class, piano style; number of men, 27. Hope Hose, 
No. 50, decorated tastily, J. Feeney, foreman; built 1854; number 
of men, 15. Mutual Engine, No. 51, John A. Smith, foreman ; built 
1851; old New York style, number of men, 21. Lady Washington, 
Morrisiana; 50 men. Shelton’s brass band. Relief Hose, No. 51, 
J. Rizer, foreman; built 1854; number of men, 12. Columbian 
Hook and Ladder, No. 14, Robt. Wright, foreman ; number of men, 
31. Undine Hose, No. 52, J. W. Leaman, foreman; built 1852; 
number of men, 15. Eureka Hose Co., No. 54, J. H. Johnston, 
foreman; built 1853; number of men, 24. Dodworth’s band. Bax- 
ter Hook and Ladder, No. 15, decorated with flags; the men were 
dressed in drab suits, which, when contrasted with other uniforms, 
had a unique effect. Wm. Nickham, foreman; built 1863; number 
of men, 39. Paulding Hose, having a magnificent basket of flowers, 
No. 57, J. J. Reed, foreman; built 1844; number of men, 17. Jef- 
ferson brass band. M. T. Brennan Hose, No. 60, Edward Wallott, 
foreman; built 1855; number of men, 16. This carriage had splen- 
did silver mountings, and also Zephyr Hose Company, No. 61; 
number of men, 15. When the last company passed in review before 
the Mayor, the visiting fireman formed into line, and escorted by the 
companies whose guests they were, marched to their quarters. 
The festivities closed in an appropriate style. Some of our city com- 
panies entertained their guests in the evening with suppers, 
speeches, toasts, sentiments, and other evidences of that generous 
hospitality by which the firemen of the Empire City are distinguished. 
Others amused themselves at the different theatres, the managers 
of which had given them special invitations. Altogether they had 
a splendid time, and we have no doubt their visit to New York will 
long be remembered as one of the most pleasant reminiscences of 
their lives. 


ENGINE 4, KNOWN AS THE PHILADELPHIA STYLE. 


Tus beautiful engine is one known as of the second class and size 
and of the Philadelphia style, originally built by James Smith of 
this city, in 1849. The cylinders of Engine 4 are eight and a half 
inches in diameter, with nine inches stroke. She was rebuilt in 1852 
by Messrs. Pineand Hartshorn. Her color is white, tastefully striped, 
and ornamented with several fine paintings, exquisitely finished and 
beautifully appropriate in design. Her running gear is “ Pine’s 
patent ;” altogether, this engine is considered a fine specimen of the 
most popular style of New York engines. 


‘““SEVENTH-WARD BEAUTY’—OCEAN HOSE COMPANY, 
NO. 36. 
WHEN one listens to a fireman giving an enthusiastic description of 
his ‘* machine,” it is very difficult to tell half the time whether he 
is talking about an inanimate thing or his ‘‘ sweetheart.’”’ The 
Ocean Hose carriage, No. 36, is never called anything else than the 
‘** Seventh-Ward Beauty,” and Aer charms are dwelt upon with an 
intense affection that is usually lavished upon ‘lovely woman.” 
The ‘‘Seventh-Ward Beauty” is really too handsome, some would 
think, for the rough practical purposes for which “ she’’ is used ; but 
such is not the case, and her appearance at the fire is hailed with 
delight, for somehow she manages to get a perfect “‘ Niagara” of 
**Croton’”’ on the conflagration. Her present admirers (company) 
were organized in March, 1845, Mr. T. B. O’Connor being the first 
Foreman. The office has been since successively held by Mr. Law- 
rence Turnure, Mr. John B. Platt, and Mr. Wm. B. Wade, who held 
the position until the 3d Dec., 1851, when, in consequence of declin- 
ing health, he was obliged to resign, much to the regret of all; for, 
such was the esteem in which he was held, that he was by an almost 
unanimous vote elected to the Presidency of the New York Fire 








of whora 
Department, in Dec., 1856, subsequently having filled + wkigh ride, 
guished honor the offices of Secretary and Vice-Presider fellows, who 


Wade, it is conceded, is the “Seventh-Ward Beauty” i® *!** * his 
much of her “‘ popularity in the Department,” and his dewith it ?”” 
occurred at the commencement of the present year, caus 

regret. His virtues are commemorated in a tablet erect 

men’s Hall. Mr. Wade was succeeded by Mr. William starch now 
hull, and lastly by Mr. Alonzo Slote, the present incum!me. At the 


- he head- 
“*Ocean”’ carriage was built in 1848, and has been in ac, pate 


ever since. She cost the company originally fifteen hundially’s elbow, 
The house is located No. 205 Madison street, and is prob’ °! 9» after 


the finest in the city. go hen 
——- - She fought 
for the want 

HOOK AND LADDER COMPANY No. those long, 
tre half shut, 


Tus fine truck was built in the year 1841, the first bul there Hay 4 
and Hartshorn, and for twelve or fifteen years has been reat han 


service, and in all that time has done good duty. The me neck, and 


the body is red, with gold wreaths, tips black; her pemind to do < 

mounted with all the proper working tools 3 carries a, lips in the 

Foreman John K. Evans. The truck lies in Firemen’s ko make any 

; : mf? * : a good wife, 

ae a ty experience 

SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. forty without 

Pere ‘his deacons 

One of the prettiest items of the recent Fremont pr: had found it 

Sandusky, was over 100 girls, in an immense carriage, drawn by fact, all the 

The girls were all in white dresses, with blue sashes, and they carnough he had 

with the inseription, ‘ of the Tribe of Jessie.”’ 

Dr. Kane declined an invitation from the citizens of P] ®"4den idea 
to partake of a public dinner previous to his departure for Europ, 

tor’s health is quite feeble. e will posh 


Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, estimates that the yiing way, ‘if 
past year will not exceed 2,094,68% bales of cotton, or one-third 
2s and folding 


average. 
The managers of the Roman Catbolic Orphan Asylum }*hankful.” 


val, Oct. 14th, for the benefit of the Asylam, at the Academy of M 
were two distinet series eg emtertainments,—one in the afternoon, 
the evening. On botkt @easesions the house was crowded and e tee Demitate 
under the direction of John Brougham, Esq.—went off satisfactoriP ‘"® an 


Mr. George Peabody has accepted an invitation to attetrd be praised, 
tion given to him by the members of the Maryland Institute, a 
The alfair will come off during the present month. tie was duly 


A man named McIntire was shot dead in Philadelphia « 
morning, Oct. 12th, during the extinguishment of a fire. Some fo 
comprising a 1 the members of the Shiffler Hose Company, and thre 
Baltimore, supposed io belong to one of the gans recently engagec 
tion riots in that city, were arrested. ny. “Yes, 


The arrival of the American schooner Dean Richmon¢e- 
pool, direet from Chicago, caused a great sensation in the mereanh the truth 
nity, owing to the tact of Ler having by her suecessful voyage oj 
trade route from the lakes of the great West, sixteen hundred » 
Quebec, to Europe. ecause we 
The movement in Land Warrants, as the Fall open 
active, with an increase of offerings; yet, the market is so unsettletks for what 
tations are liable to change any day. Land offices are now open jo by it, and 
the West, some 4f which are in the most valueble land districts. :es it without 


The following are the Congressional nominations for , 
Dis. Dem. American. Repub, of Coving- 
3.—H. Walbridge, A. C, A. Duganne, Guy R. Pe dressed her- 
J. P. Phoenix, —, Mississippi, 
H. Fred Gould, L. W. Re: 
I). L. Northup, Geo. H. 4 


a new sensa- 


4.—John Kelly, 
5.—W. B. Maclay, 
Philip Hamilton, 
46.—Jno Cochrane, 
7.—Klijah Ward 


Answer : 


Thos. B. : 

James Wie storming 
J. M. Smith, Jr., John vullock, —th he says is 

8.—Hon. F. Clark, Shepard Knapp, Abram Wwhenever his 


The Richmond Examiner, of October 10th, says that . 
with ten votes, may prevent Fillmore’s name getting before thging school 
casting her poll say for D. 8. Dickinson. 


Within a few weeks past the following churches h 
forcibly entered and robbed of carpets and other articles : An Epise: steasing © 
in Hoboken ; the Episcopal church at Fort Lee ; the Baptist e.ur | PPing up 
Reformed Dutch church at New Durham; the Reformed Dutch chu 
lish Neighborhood ; the Seceder church at Hackensack—and we h beer was |? 
rumor that the Reformed Dutch church at Schraalenberg has shar: b 
fate. The horse of the good dominie at the last place has also been for ladies, 
one of the dominies at Hackensack being awakened by the barking! be grateful 
arose just in time to save his horse, which was found at the bayp-frequented 
ready for ure. 


The Louisville Journal, of October 4th, a Fillmore p@sitor on a 
comments upon the filthy attack made by Gov. Wise on Col. Frem with a man 
Fremont, however bad or even monstrous his present political pos 
the country may be, is universally recognized as a gentleman of says it died 
position, and we presume there is no question as to his chivalry. ¢¢ iiying—tue 
hend that, after his defeat for the Presidency in November, his brut 
will find himself called to a quick reckoning for his brutality.”’ 


There have been startling developments in regard to th 
of Mr. Huntington, a note broker, of Wali street. Theamountiss , 
half a million of dollars, and there may be more yet undiscovered. TYINg on & 
tington has not been long in the business, but le appears to havewned an X in 
use of his time. The losse will fortunately fall upon parties perfag gentleman 
tear them, and in this it differs in effect from the great Schuyler sw De ever saw, 


The third political gathering in front of the Merchants’ per ag 


took place last week, and was ucddressed by the Hon. Washington Hy ,. 
two thousand persons were present. Shepard Knapp, Esq., presided’ ye eee 
duced Goy. Hunt, who was received with many cheers. 

ielped cook 


The telegraph reports the election, without opposition. oi)), lived « 
Whitfield as delegate to Congress from Kansas. It should be reco. cooked In- 
the Free State men took no part in the election whatever. | 


The aggregate transactions of the Clearing House for, j, glways 
years just closed has been $18,064,551,875—a very respectable figujiie the « he 
over $6,000,000,000 perannum. ‘Tbe third annual meeting of the wr of & cent’s 
the Clearing House Association was heli the 7th October, when thas one of the 
officers were elected : Thomas Tileston, President of the Phoenix Bawas Grimaldi 
elected Chairman of the association, and the following named gentlg et it was 
Executive Committee : A. FE. siliman, James Punnett, J. L. Evere{, is bustle 
Berry, James T. Soutter. . 


The Jewish Day of Atonement, last week, was celebr 
reat ceremony by the Hebrew Church. Prayers for the dead we: 
aor cous devel at service, and all the people fasting mens of rare 
en sunset to sunset they neither eat nor drank. hine, costing 
ne “ of a sheet of 
Florida has gone for the Democrats. Pierce carried thete of a gross 
1862 by 1,443 majority. ; by any other 
The greatest gathering of the campaign in Ohio took pl: into perfect 
Republican barbecue in Mansfield, October 10. It is thought no#’- This lat- 
$0,000 people were present. Six large oxen were roasted, but they®®* re supe- 
accompanying thousands of loaves of bread, chickens, pigs, pies®®* ©@" eom- 
swept away before half the processions could reach the ground. T® also been 
thirty-five acres was closely filled, and the greatest enthusiasm propret oops 
Mr. Choate has been nominated by acclamation for Cotaw is hmm a 
the Democracy of the Fourth District of Massachusetts. eratum with 


Pennsylvania is lost to the Democracy. The Union n 
State election will not fall short of, and may exceed, ten thousand.known fact 
gation in the next Congress will probably be composed of seventec the cause of 
and eight Buchanan men. weby has led 


Ohio has declared for the Republicans by about thirty!™ the hems = 
majority. The ocrats have probably elected six of the twenty-onne Scour 
of Congress. abaya 
The returns from Indiana are indefinite. Both Demoen to collest 
Republican. claim to have chosen their candidates. for the evil. 


In Charleston, 8. C., Congressional district, Mr. Miles (/8*! nd uni- 
has been elected. In the other districts the members of the prese 2° in use; 
have been re-elected. i a. 

Since the introduction of deck seats on the Third Avenuescription or 
understand that they have carried with four horses as many as 0} 
and ten persons! This is a great saving of sixpences. The primi- 

One day last week there were lying in New York and 5 “a regular 
27 steamers, 156 ships, 110 barks, 143 brigs, and 306 schooners, beindscovered by 


No less than nine forged checks for sums ing fré™ ae 
éown to $700, were offered at the banks in Boston, Oct. 1s, and 2% ®!though 
$700 was paid, to which the name of (. W. Forbush was forged'@ !* #0 rich 
operator in every instance escaped. pane ey ewtan 
The number of mechanics employed at the Navy Yardiademicians, 
lyn, at the present time, is 1,484. sre of many 

The office of the Chief of Police was crowded with 
mothers the day after the Fireman’s parade in search of their litt 
had strayed from their homes, attracted by the music of the firen 
aid of the telegraph fifty-two were restored to their homes. 


Aras G. Williams, 
George Briggs, 


"t want you— 


2g in it, but 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS TO OUR PAPER. 
ENCOURAGED by the past success of our paper, we have arranged a 
scheme of prizes and rewards for our friends who may hereafter smile 
upon us, either by their individual subscriptions, or by sending us 
It is our wish to establish 





groups of names organized as “‘ clubs.” 
a great 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 

and the object is paramount to the accumulation of money. We 
therefore are willing to return to our subscribers, in the shape of 
free subscriptions, costly articles of plate, jewelry and pianos, a 
large percentage of our profits; and as these things are “ virtue’s 
rewards,” we trust no one will be offended by the novel distribution. 
For further particulars see our advertising columns. 


—_——~ 








OUR SUPPLEMENT !!! 


WE present with this number of our paper a splendid wood engray- 
ing of the ‘“‘ Monarch of the Glen.” It is apparent at a glance that 
this is one of the finest works of art ef the kind ever got up in this 
country. The artists who have been engaged on this great work are 
citizens of New York, and have grown up within the last few years, 
the encouragement given to wood engraving by our Illustrated paper, 
by Harper’s New Monthly, and other magazines, giving a new and 
living impulse in this and in all other departments of the fine arts. 
Our subscribers for the next volume will receive in the course of the 
year four of those magnificent engravings, which will make a gallery 
of themselves. A very splendid fellow-picture of the ‘‘ Monarch of 
the Glen” is now in course of preparation, and will be presented to 
our subscribers as soon as completed. We trust the public will give 
us due credit for our desire to win their good-will, and their more sub- 
stantial encouragement in the shape of a liberal subscription list. 








THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS. 


Tue above is the title of a new and criginal story commenced in 
this number, The scene is laid in the Gulf of Mexico among the 
haunts of Lafitte the Pirate, and cannot fail to create a wide-spread 
interest. The writer wields a vigorous pen, and describes scenes 
and events with unusual power. 

A larger space than heretofore in our columns will be devoted to 
fine reading in the form of tales, novelettes, and light essays, all of 
which will serve to amuse the passing hour, and never offend against 
morality, or be otherwise than greeted with friendly welcome at our 
happy firesides. 


A NEW STORY FOR OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


We beg to inform our readers that Mr. J. F. Smith’s new tale, en- 
titled “‘A Peep Behind the Scenes,” will commence in No. 47 of 
Frank Lesuiz’s ILLustrRaATED News. The great popularity which 
has attended Mr. Smith’s writings, is evinced by the success of ‘‘ The 
Soldier of Fortune,” and in a still more remarkable degree by that of 
** Tue Last or His Race.”’ We refer our readers to the tale itself, 
which will be found one of the most thrilling, and at the same time, 
refined stories ever presented to the American public. 





PORTRAITS OF FOURTEEN FIREMEN IN OUR NEXT 
NUMBER. 

Wr intended this week to have given a page of portraits of eminent 
firemen, including Alfred Carson, Chief Engineer; John R. Platt, 
Augustus Hurd, William H. Charlock, William C. Lyons, Eugene 
Ward, Floyd 8. Gregg, R. Van Houghten, Abraham L. Brewer, 
Hugh Curry, (with his pipe,) John H. Forman, Edward Jollie, Pop 
Fenton and William A. Wood, but from the immense labor attend- 
ing the production of these portraits, and being determined to give 
them in the best style, we shall publish them NEXT WEEK, which 
with the present number will make a most complete history of the 
triennial parade of the Fire Department, for the first time illus- 
trated, and in this magnificent form given to the public. 

We shall also give, among other things, a splendid picture of the 
Cotton Plant, Alligator Shooting in Louisiana, Portrait of the tyrant, 
General Santos Guardiola, President of the Republic of Honduras, 
and his residence, together with numerous scenes connected with 
the Coronation of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, etc., etc. 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 18, 185°. 
BRADY AND HIS ART TRIUMPHS. 


AMONG our citizens who have, by well-directed enterprise and supe- 
rior judgment, made themselves honored names throughout the 
country, no one has more pleasing associations connected with them 
than M. B. Brady, Esq., so long known as the unrivalled artist in 
Daguerrean pictures. Under his management, a pursuit originally 
mechanical has risen to the dignity of the highest art; for he has 
succeeded in improving his pictures with so many excellencies, all 
emanating from his mind, that we cannot look upon the fruits of 
his labors otherwise than as intellectual creations, and feel towards 
them the same admiration that is elicited when we behold the suc- 
cessful productions of the pen and pencil. Mr. Brady, by the most 
careful study of his business, in connection with the severest rules 
of grouping, and the highest attainments of light and shade, has 
produced pictures which worthily rank as fine compositions, and 
we could name several that remind us of the style of Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Corregio, Reynolds, and Lawrence, so perfectly were 
these great masters disciples of nature, which Brady, with his 
magical instruments and mental cultivation, permanently reflects 
in his pictures which are so freely scattered broadcast over the land. 
Among the many enterprises carried through by Mr. Brady was the 
establishment of his ‘‘ National Gallery,’”’ which has secured to the 
living the portraits of many of our most distinguished men, which 
otherwise would have been hopelessly lost. So complete has been 
the gallery, that the book publishers throughout the Union are in- 
dobted to him (though generally unacknowledged) for the portraits 
which adorn their best publications, and the public find in his mag- 








nificent rooms the originals of these pictures, glowing as it were with 
the impress of life, and we can walk among the Clays and Websters, 
Everetts and Chaunceys; our statesmen, ministers, clergymen, and 
authors—whether dead or alive—are before and besidé us. Passing 
these sterner representatives of humanity, we come to the collection 
of female beauty, where we find all that is lovely and graceful so 
delicately portrayed, and so spiritually preserved for our admiration. 
Indeed it can be said of Brady’s highest attainments that they tend 
to confer a species of immortality upon their fair subjects, and will, 
undoubtedly, give a better idea in the future of the beauties of “‘ our 
time” than does the pencil of Kneller of the fascinating women who 
flourished in the reign of the “‘ thoughtless Charles.” Our age is 
really to be distinguished as one of individuahties. We have had 
the natural desire to see the form and face of those we love or hear 
spoken of, excited by the labors of the Daguerrean art, and to such 
an extent has this been carried, that no book is now published treat- 
ing of individuals that is considered perfect unless accompanied 
with engraved portraits, and for these portraits of our eminent men 
and distinguished women the world is indebted, in almost every in- 
stance, to the foresight and public spirit of Mr. Brady. Our space 
will not permit us to enlarge upon the many improvements which 
he has introduced. A visit to his splendid galleries will convince the 
most superficial observer that he has no rival, and that in ambro- 
type and photographic pictures, which we deem the best of ‘sun 
paintings,” Mr. Brady has by his acknowledged excellence made their 
production especially his own, and by his superior knowledge and 
command of resources has brought these beautiful creations, so far 
as cost is concerned, within the reach of all. Mr. Brady adds to his 
accomplishments as an artist the high-toned manner of the gentle- 
man, and in the often delicate associations which cluster round pic- 
tures taken as objects of affection, he has displayed the highest 
sense of honor. No picture has ever been surreptitiously obtained 
Srom his collection, and we know from our personal knowledge, that 
he has refused large sums for copies of pictures which were intrust- 
ed to his care, and whieh the owners or originals desired should not 
be duplicated. In consideration of the flow of business peculiar to 
the ‘fall season,” Mr. Brady has completed the most extensive 
arrangements for carrying on, with unusual excellence, every de- 
partment of his complicated profession, and while he will produce 
better pictures than were ever presented to the public, the manner 
of setting them will be equally remarkable for their elegance and 
refined taste. Altogether, we consider Mr. Brady has reached a 
perfection in his pursuits which, a few years ago, would have been 
chimerical, and that he now is entitled to the highest place in his 
profession, combining with the most remarkable mechanical and 
chemical perfection the highest mental qualities, thus deservedly 
dignifying his productions with the title of—Worxs or ART. 








TRIENNIAL PARADE OF THE NEW YORK FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Tue recollection of this glorious pageant will linger long in the 
memories of those who participated in or witnessed it. We have 
hardly finished reading the details of the scenes of regal splendor 
which marked the coronation of Europe’s Autocrat, when we are 
called upon to chronicle a spectacle to us far more imposing and 
suggestive. The day was ushered in by a murky atmosphere and 
the sun ‘disdained to shine,” until the procession had fairly com- 
menced its march, when old Sol burst forth with noon-day splendor, 
and continued throughout the day to illuminate the ‘‘ bright work” 
of the beautiful machines that flashed back its golden rays. We 
took up our position early at the corner of Munroe and Jefferson 
streets, and watched for two hours with intense interest the march- 
ing and counter-marching of the different companies, as they formed 
into line. It needs the pen of the Crimean correspondent of the 
Times to do justice to such a scene, if any language can convey 
an adequate idea of its brilliancy and beauty. There was none of 
the gorgeous magnificence that characterized the coronation—no 
nodding plumes, bright uniforms studded with gems and sparkling 
with gold and silver, none of the barbaric splendor upon which the 
populace of Moscow feasted their eyes when Alexander’s cortége 
swept out of the Kremlin, but in its place might have been seen 
a parade far more beautiful than ever greeted the gaze of those who 
have witnessed the proudest civic or military display of any monar- 
chical country. ‘The heavy, measured tramp of the gallant Firemen 
as they marched to the soul-stirring strains of mazgial music from 
scores of bands, the beautiful engines and carriages polished to 
spotless brightness and tastefully decked with floral wreaths and 
bouquets, the uniform appearance of their bright red shirts and 
dark caps, their smiling and exultant faces, and above all the 
thought of their deeds of manly daring and heroic self-denial, all 
conspired to create the most intense enthusiasm, and he must be 
indeed a sluggard whose feelings would not kindle upon such an 
occasion, or who would fail to catch a spark of inspiration from such 
ascene. As the marching thousands filed by their popular chief, 
silently lifting their hats in respectful salutation, we could not but 
contrast it with the lip-service and mouth-honor of Alexander’s 
serfs, huzzaing until their throats were sore, and we could not help 
envying Mr. Carson this touching mark of attachment which nothing 
but personal regard could have elicited from his brethren and equals. 
Here was no compulsion, no motives of policy or expediency, no ter- 
rorism—nothing but genuine devotion. As the chief quietly evolved 
order and arrangement from what was to us a chaos of confusion, 
and was the recipient of all this unsolicited respect and affection, 
he must have been a prouder man than the Czar of all the Russias. 
The march and incidents of the procession we have detailed else- 
where, and in writing abstractly and impersonally of the Depart- 
ment and the New York Firemen we feel our total inadequacy to do 
justice to the theme. So much has been said and written of these men, 
and in a style of such general adulation, that the public have grown 
unimpressible, and unjustly receive it as unmerited glorification. 
Those who sleep snugly in their beds on a stormy December night, 
while the peal of the alarm-bell calls these men to their duty, should 
turn out only once and attempt to follow them in their arduous 
labors. Then they would feel and appreciate, without any flight of fancy 
or exercise of imagination, that these men indeed brave death, and 
battle with it as calmly and heroically as Leonidas met him in the 
pass at Thermopyle. Theirs is a heroism infinitely greater than 
than that of those who mount the frowning bastion or tread the 
slippery deck. Continually warring with the elements, enduring 
cold, hunger and fetigue without a murmur, wearing their health 
and very lives away in their voluntary, unpaid, and unappreciated 
endeavors to save property and life, they present a most sublime 
spectacle to the moralist, the philosopher and the philanthropist. 
In their fierce grappling with danger in every form, without any 
present emolument or even hope of prospective benefit, they chal- 
lenge the most profound homage and admiration of the world. No- 
where in this wide universe, in associations, sects or even religionists, 
can there be found so noble, disinterested and self-sacrificing a body 
of men. And what is the fireman’s reward for all this ? 


And his reward, you ask? reward he spurns! 
For him the father’s generous bosom burns, 
For him, the widow’s prayer on high shall ge, 
For him the orphan’s pearly tear drop flow 

His boon—the richest e’er to mortals given, 
Approving conscience, and the smile of Heaven! 


EXEMPT ENGINE AND COMPANY PASSING THE CITY 

HALL, NEW YORK. 
Tus engine, which forms so prominent an object in our two-page 
engraving, is located at No. 202 Centre street, and is always ready 
in case of emergency. She has been in service several times since 
‘“‘ the Exempts” have had charge of her, doing good service on each 
occasion. She was built by Henry Waterman, of Hudson, N. Y., 
and is now fourteen years old. She is a ten-inch cylinder, without 
any complicated machinery whatever, and is, without doubt, one of 
the most powerful engines in the United States, and is the same 
which defeated the Cincinnati steam fire-engine built for Boston, 
which was tried iii New York City Hall Park about eighteen months 
since. The Company was organized on the 27th of December, 1834. 
Its members consist of those persons who have served the regular 
term in accordance with the law of the State. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the Company there were in rank fifteen ex-assistant en- 
gineers, forty-six ex-foremen, twenty-two ex-assistant foremen and 
many other distinguished members of the Department, forming alto- 
gether the most interesting body of firemen in the world. The fore- 
man of the Company, Mr. James L. Miller, commenced his career 
in the Department as a volunteer thirty years ago, with the old Me- 
chanic Engine No. 28, then located on the ground now occupied by 
the Firemen’sHall. He afterwards became attached to Engine 24, 
at the time she was removed from the old Firemen’s Hall in Fulton 
street to the ground adjoining the Eighth Ward Station-house, re- 
cently occupied by Engine Company No. 11. Zophar Mills and him- 
self at this time organized a volunteer corps, and were elected its 
officers. He next organized Hose Company No. 40, and was elected 
its foreman, from which position he was transferred to the Engineer 
Board, where he served over seven years, when business engagements 
compelled him toretire. Mr. Miller represented Hose Company No. 
53, in Firemen’s Hall, until his retirement from active duties in 
the Department, and, as might be supposed, is a fit person to 
command so noble a body of men as the Exempt Firemen of New 
York. 


JOHN S. BELCHER, PRESIDENT OF THE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. BELCHER is prominent with the Fire Department, because of 
his liberality and popular manners. He joined the Department in 
1849, and was soon after elected Secretary, then Vice President, 
and upon the death of W. D. Wade, was elected President. In the 
administration of his responsible duties, he is distinguished for his 
urbanity of manner and impartiality in the performance of his ad- 
ministrative duties. 


JOHN 8. GILES, TREASURER OF THE FIRE DEPART 
MENT FUND. 

Tus gentleman, so properly distinguished among the honored fire- 
men of New York, is a descendant of Revolutionary sires. For the 
last twenty-one years he has been connected with the Department. 
As a member of Hose Company No. 3, when the “ Gulick difficulty”’ 
occurred, the company was almost broken up, but Mr. Giles finally 
succeeded in maintaining it intact, and subsequently organized it as 
the Atlantic Hose Company, No. 14, of which he became Foreman, 
and thus remained several years. As Treasurer of the Fire Depart- 
ment, he has shown himself a capable financier, and done much to 
relieve the necessities of the widow and orphan. Every relation of 
life Mr. Giles has adorned, whether as a private citizen or as a pub- 


lic man—he is, in fact, a son of New York whom all delight to 


honor. 


ZOPHAR MILLS, TRUSTEE OF THE FIRE DEPART- 
MENT FUND. 

ZoPHAR MILs became a member of Eagle Fire Engine Company 
No. 13 on the 29th of October, 1832. He was elected assistant- 
foreman in 1834. That year he escaped a sudden death by being 
buried under a brick wall, when two members of his company were 
killed and others wounded, at the fire in Pearl street, near Fulton. 
He was elected Foreman in 1835, and was with the company which 
rendered important service at the great fire in December of that 
year. He continued Foreman, except for a short period during the 
“‘Gulick War,” in 1836, when the whole company resigned, until 
1838, when he was elected an engineer, and was re-elected in 1839, 
40 and ’41. In 1842 he resigned his place on account of business. 
The same year he was elected a Trustee of the Fire Department 
Fund, and served as such until 1846, when he was elected Vice- 
President of the Fire Department. In 1847 he was elected Presi- 
dent, and re-elected in 1848, ’49, 50, ’51, having served five years 
as President. Declining a further re-election, he retired from the 
Department, when the following testimonial, beautifully executed 
on parchment, was unanimously ordered: 

At the Annual Meeting of the Representatives of the Fire Department o 
New York, held December 13, 1852, Henry M. Graham presented the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the able and impartial manner with which Zoruar Mm11s, 
Esq., has presided over the deliberations of this body, and the energy which 
he has ever displayed in the fulfilment of the duties of the various responsible 
offices he has held in the Fire Department, eminently entitle him to an enduring 
—— of our appreciation of his worth as a man and his efficiency as 

Resolved, That on his retirement from the office of President of this body, 
while we bear testimony to the honorable fulfilment of his duties as President, 
we cordially hail this opportunity of expressing our UNANIMOUS regard and es- 
teem for him in his private and official character. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to act with a similar 
committee from the Board of Trustees of the Fire Department Fund for the 
—— of procuring and presenting to him a suitable testimonial of our 
_ CHARLES McDovGat, President. 

Jouw J. fmpatt, Secretary. 

The Trustees also passed some highly complimentary resolutions. 

In August, 1853, the Board of Representatives and Trustees hav- 
ing prepared the testimonial, presented Mr. Mills with a beautiful 
service of plate, costing nearly one thousand dollars, which was paid 
for by voluntary subscription. In 1854, at the disastrous fire in 
Broadway, near Barclay street, he was buried in the ruins by the 
falling of the building, when ten firemen and others were killed and 
many wounded, and miraculously escaped with his life. The same 
year he was again elected as a trustee of the Fire Department Fund, 
and still continues to fill that office. The interest manifested by 
him in the welfare of the department now is as strong as it was a 
quarter of a century since. He is now also Vice President of the 
Exempt Firemen’s Association, and has been connected with it from 
its commencement, bcing one of the original founders of it about 
sixteen years ago. He is also an active member of the Exempt 
Engine Company, of which he was one of the founders. Energetic, 
untiring, and persevering, but few men, if any, have labored more 
earnestly to promote the welfare of the department than tue subject 
of this sketch. He is deservedly one of the most popular men con- 
nected with the department. He isa man of rare intelligence and 
spotless character, and reflects the highest credit upon that depart- 
ment of which he has been so long a most honorable and useful 
member. 


PHILIP W. ENGS, PRESIDENT OF THE EXEMPT 
ASSOCIATION. 
THis gentleman has perhaps been more closely identified with the 
New York Fire Departmerit than any other individual. He has 





written its complete history, which will be published at no distant 
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day and which will form an invaluable book of reference and infor- 
mation. He has ‘an inexhaustible fund of data and materials con- 
cerning facts pertaining to the Department and individuals con- 
nected therewith for two centuries, and we regret that the préssure 
upon our columns prevents us from devoting so much space to them 
as we could desire. No man living has these things so completely 
at his tongue and his fingers’ ends as Mr. Engs. In our biographi- 
cal sketch of him, (as of all the rest,) we are compelled to be 
provokingly brief. He became a member of Engine Co. No. 21 in 
1809, was Foreman of that company for several years, and was 
appointed Engineer about 1821, and served until 1832, making a 
term of twenty-three years. During that time he officiated at dif- 
ferent terms as President, Vice-President and Secretary of the 
Fire Department, and was a Trustee for nine years or more, acting 
as their Secretary. He was many years a representative, and en- 
gaged in whatever pertained to the interest of the Department. 
The law exempting firemen, after a certain time, was got up by him, 
in connection with Joseph Curtis, David J. Hubbs, and Benjamin 
Demilt, (all deceased,) against strong opposition in our Common 
Council. The introduction of water into our city from the Thirteenth 
street reservoir for extinguishing fires, had its origin with him as a 
member of the Corporation, and hessaw, in connection with others, 
the whole plan carried out with great success, and this miniature 
scheme it was that gave the required impulse to the acceptance of 
the grand Croton plan. Mr. Engs has been long a member of the 
Exempt Association, and was for some years past and is at this time 
President of that body, whom he has occasionally instructed and 
entertained with sketches of the history of the Fire Department 
from the year 1665 onwards, gathered from records and otherwise, 
detailing many very interesting facts. His interest in Fire Depart- 
ment affairs is unabated, and as his season of activity as a member 
is passed, he dearly loves to “fight his battles o’er again.” His 
attachment to the interests of the firemen of this city will only 
cease with life, which as it declines finds his path made easier by 
the reflection that he has been enabled in no small degree to contri- 
bute to the welfare of that unexampled charity, the Fire Depart- 
ment proper. 
EDWARD BROWN, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
FIRE COMMISSIONERS, 


Was a member of the board upon its original organization, and was 


_elected President upon the resignation of Charles McDougal. He 


is esteemed for his impartial conduct and just decisions as presiding 
officer of this important organization. We should here remark that 
the Board of Fire Commissioners is admitted to be one of the most 
useful things ever originated for the efficiency of the Fire 
Department. 





DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. 





ALFRED CARSON, CHIEF ENGINEER. 


Mr. Carson became first known to the firemen of New York more 
than a quarter of a century ago as member of the old Knickerbocker 
Company No. 12, of which he was for many years a popular officer ; 
he was then elected to the board of Assistant Engineers, and was 
finally, not without considerable opposition, placed in the respon- 
sible office of Chief Engineer. At the great fire at which the Park 
‘Theatre was consumed, he first acted as Chief. He was re-elected 
to his present term with scarcely any opposition, so popular had he 
made himself in the administration of his difficult duties. Mr. Car- 
son is a man of indomitable perseverance and sterling integrity, and 
is allowed to be one of the most successful and energetic chiefs New 
York ever had; he is emphatically, ‘‘ one of the firemen,”’—fearless in 
the expression of his opinions—and down without qualification upon 
all persons who merely join the Department for political purposes, 
and has consequently ever fought with most determined will against 
any encroachments upon his rights, and that of the Fire Depart- 
ment, by professed politicians, and to his efforts, aided by many 
others of the same determination, are due the thanks of the Depart- 
ment for ridding it of the possibility of being used for improper and 
ulterior purposes. Although not without his enemies, they are 
forced to acknowledge that at every fire he justifies the praise, and 
forces the acknowledgment, that he is quick, active and watchful, 
careful and steady—as an officer prompt and faithful—as a citizen 
above reproach. 

Joun R. Piatt, foreman of 28 Engine, formerly foreman of 36 
Hose, is a wealthy down-town merchant, (large glass house in Mur- 
ray street,) and one of the most perfect gentlemen connected with 
the Department. He is one of the organizers of his company, and 
as good a fireman as there is in this city. He is one of the élite of 
the Department, and the “boys” all declare that he is a ‘ tip- 
topper” in every way. 

Avecustus Hurp—invariably called “‘Gus Hurd’’—of 28 Hose, 
enjoys the merited reputation of being a mental as well as physical 
fireman. He is a good writer, and his facile and polished pen has fur- 
nished some of the very best and most vigorous articles which have 
ever appzared in defence of his own party when there was a schism 
and newspaper controversy in the Department. These feuds, we may 
mention incidentally, are now happily settled, and we trust that he 
may never again have occasion to lay down the pipe to resume the 
pen in similar contests. He is very well known, especially among 
the down-towners, as an ardent and enthusiastic fireman, who de- 
votes a great deal of time and spends considerable money to further 
the interests of the Department. He does this last with a quiet un- 
ostentation, and is one of those very few men who “do good by 
stealth and blush to find it fame.” 

Wm. H. Cuarwock, ex-foreman of 19 Engine, is a good and tried 
fireman, always on hand when the alarm-bell calls to duty, being 
among the first to come and the last to leave. Like all men of 
modest merit, he is quiet and unassuming, though among the most 
active and energetic, and he has a most generous heart. He is ever 
found where the fire rages the fiercest, and is, in short, a good type 
of the noble men composing the New York Fire Department. 

Wii14M C, Lyons, for many years foreman of 5 Engine, is an 
old fireman, and very popular in the Seventh and Eighth districts, 
where he belongs. He is a real worker, and one of the very best 
men in or out of the Department in the city of New York. 

EvGene Warp, commonly called “‘Ony Ward,” is an honorary 
member of 29 Engine, of which he was formerly foreman. The com- 
pany ranks A 1, and was always full during his administration, as it 
has ever been since. We labor under the same difficulty in writing 
of him that we experience with the rest, to avoid repetition of the 
same characteristics that would apply equally well to all. “Ony 
Ward” is a capital clever fellow and a good fireman. ; 

Fiorp S. Gree, familiarly known by the sobriquet of “Old 
Trap Door,” is an old Exempt and assistant foreman of the Exempt 
Compeny. He is a sort of sui generis, a genuine original character 
that is worth studying. He received his somewhat singular appel- 
lation from the following cireumstance. There is a State law, got 
up by the firemen, compelling our city merchants to have a covering 
made to the hatchways of all their stores and to keep them closed at 


night—for the double reason that firemen might fall through and | 


that the open hatchways would serve as a sort of flue, chimney or 
draft for the flames to sweep through. ‘ Old Trap Door” was a Fire 


Warden, and very energetic in the matter, compelling fifteen hun- 
dred merchants in the lower part of the city (his own section only) 
to comply with the requirements of this law in about six weeks after 
its passage. He is also a most capital fireman, and a great man 
with the pipe or on the brakes. 

R. Van HovGuten, assistant-foreman of 50 Engine, one of the 
most active and efficient companies in the Third and Fourth dis- 
tricts, is a young man, but very energetic and popular in his district. 
He possesses prompt decision, calm but fixed determination, good 
judgment, and is bound to become one of the most prominent men 
in the Fire Department, if opportunities offer in his district for emi- 
nent services. He was unanimously re-elected to his present office 
at the last election. 

ABRAHAM L. Brewer, of 19 Hose, formerly foreman of 24 Hose 
and 3 Engine, is said by his comrades to have the largest heart of 
any man in New York. He is immensely popular, as may be judged 
by the fact that he was elected foreman of 3 Engine the very night 
his name was proposed for membership. He is active as a cat, and 
has the reputation of being one of the quickest men in the Depart- 
ment. 

Hvuex Curry, (with his pipe) of 35 Hose, is a man of daring 
intrepidity and praiseworthy ambition, and at the burning of 
the Lafarge Hotel, on a cold inclement winter’s night, he/d on to 
the pipe until the nozzle melted! This is attested by “ innumer- 
able witnesses.” He is known throughout the city as the great pipe 
man par excellence. He appears to be a regular Salaraander, and it 
is said that he can stand more fire than any man living. His most 
daring comrades have to fall back a few paces when he holds the 
pipe. He is very venturesome, and always on hand night or day, 
rain or shine, summer or winter. When he was foreman of 35 Hose 
he could do duty at the early stage of a fire with a smaller comple- 
ment of men than ever ran with a carriage. He has often been 
known to get it out alone, hitch it to some passing cart and be the 
very first on the ground. Hugh Curry, with his pipe, is a regular 
««P, B.” in the estimation of all his comrades. 

Joun H. ForMAN, known everywhere by the appellation of “‘ Black 
Jack,” of Hook and Ladder No.9, has a most eventful history in 
the Department. He was formerly a member and officer in several 
different companies and then elected Assistant-Engineer. He was 
at this time bell-ringer of Twenty-second street tower. By reason of 
opposition from one of the officials (with whom he was not on plea-_ 
sant personal relations) who contended that he could not be bell- 
ringer and assistant-engineer at the same time, he resigned the 
latter office and still retains the former position. He organized 
Hook and Ladder No. 9, of which company Wm. Tappan is now the 
efficient foreman. Mr. T. has been connected with the Fire Depart- 
ment since 1830. Mr. Forman has been a fireman for fifteen years, 
and a most capital fireman he is too, none being more active and 
energetic. He “had rather run to a fire than eat a meal of victuals.” 
He always “stands up to the rack,” and without neglecting any 
home duty (in his tower) is always ready to serve all others. He is 
a man of great physique and strong powers of endurance. He is indeed 
a tower-ing fireman. 

Epwakp Jo.uie, of 41 Hose, invariably called “‘ Ed. Jollie,” is a 
good fireman who comes of good stock. His father before him was 
an excellent fireman, and he is a most worthy son of a noble sire. 
He is now clerk in the Chief’s office, and from his official position 
has been the recipient of much unmerited abuse, which he lives 
down by active service and an upright life. Judging of “Ed's” 
future by his past he gives great promise of future excellence. He 
is also a man of great intelligence, and possesses many amiable 
traits of character that endear him to his companions. Such men 
grace and adorn the Department, and we are happy to know that it 
abounds with many .“ Jollie’’ spirits. 

Por Frenron, ‘the veteran bell-ringer’’ of the Marion street 
tower, is one of the oldest men in the city connected in any way 
with the Department. For many years he was member and foreman 
of ‘old 36 Engine;” and always jealous of its honor and position. 
Although past four-score his mental and physical faculties retain 
much of their pristine vigor. He is somewhat inclined to be pugna- 
cious, and is even now ready to fight or run a foot race with any 
‘‘ youngster” who doubts his prowess, trenches upon his rights or 
refuses to pay a proper respect to his gray hairs and meritorious 
services. He is an ‘‘old salt,” a hardy son of Neptune, who has 
traversed every ocean and been allover the world. His life, both in 
and out of the Department, has been most eventful, and he amuses 
and edifies his comrades “‘spinning yarns’’ by the hour. He is 
looked upon as a venerable Nestor by all the firemen, and not to 
know ‘‘ Pop Fenton ”’ argues oneself unknown in the New York 
Fire Department. 

WitiiaM A. Woop, at present member of 3 Engine, has done no 
inconsiderable duty as a fireman. While a mere youth he was 
attached to 27 Engine, as long ago as when Jimmy Douglass was 
foreman. At the age of 18 he went South, and wore a white front 
for two years in one of the principal Southern cities, and for six 
years previous to returning North was Chief of one of the best 
organized and most efficient Departments South. A more discreet, 
gentlemanly, and courteous member the New York Department 
cannot boast. We know Mr. Wood intimately, and can speak 
advisedly in all we say of him. When in command he is cool, 
decided and prompt. He is the man of all others we have ever 
known that we would choose to lead a forlorn hope, Mr. Wood, like 
all men of true merit, is not presuming, and would rather shrink 
from notoriety than court it. He is one of ‘‘ the craft,” and we 
hope printers and firemen and all good citizens whose motto is 
‘thonest men and low taxes’’ and who desire to see the city government 
honestly and efficiently administered, will please bear in mind that 
he is a candidate for Councilman in the Twenty-first District, (Ninth 
Ward.) His character is beyond reproach and without blemish, and 
his well-known honesty is a guarantee of the fidelity with which he 
will fulfil the duty intrusted to him. Along with his unwavering 
integrity, he is possessed of manly independence which would spurn 
amean action, and favored with a quick, keen penctration, which 
sees at a glance the weakness of others, as well as their corrupt 
tendencies. He is distinguished in private life for the suavity of his 
manners and unassuming demeanor, while his eloquence and forcible 
power of expression will make him a terror to the evil-doers with 
whom he may be associated in office. 


Group of fourteen firemen, whose portraits will appear in our next 
issue, omitted from the impossibility of having it properly engraved 
for this number. 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 

Aout ten o’clock the various companies from abroad, which had 
come to the city for the purpose of participating in the festivities of 
the day, were escorted from their quarters to position in the line. 
Soon after the city companies, with their engines elegantly deco- 
| rated, and accompanied by bands of music, marched toward the 
eastern section of the city and took their respective stations in line. 
The visiting companies, Association of Exempt Firemen and Exempt 
| Engine Company, composing the first division, formed in Monroe 
| Street, the right resting on Market street; the company from the 
greatest distance taking the extreme right. The other divisions 
formed in Madison street, Henry street and East Broadway. Eleven 
o’clock was the hour fixed for the column to move, but it was noon 





before the band at the extreme right announced that the movement 
had commenced. The line four abreast, countermarched up Monroe 
street, through Gouverneur, down Madison and Henry streets and 
East Broadway, through Grand street to the Bowery; thence up 
the Bowery and Third Avenue through Twenty-third street to the 
Eighth Avenue; down Eighth Avenue and Bleecker street to Broad- 
way; and down Broadway to the Park, being dismissed as they 
passed out of the eastern gate. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

At the head of this division was a detachment of police, marching 
twelve abreast. Then came the companies of the first division, in 
the following order: Assistant-Engineers, Marshals of First Division, 
John Baulch and John Decker. Cataract Engine Company, No. 4, 
Boston. John Demerell, foreman; 40 men. A banner inscribed 
with the name of this company was borne at its head, and the engine, 
named Hamilton, was one of the finest in the procession. Bond’s 
band marched at the head of this company. glverine Engine, of 
Detroit, No. 3, E. 8. Sherlock, foreman; number of men, 40. The 
engine of this company was of the piano form, and was without 
ornament, except a neatly constructed model of an Indian canoe. 
Taylor Hose “ea No. 1, Buffalo, T. T. Bloomer, foreman; 
number of men, 25. This company was preceded by Pomps’ band, 
of Easton, Pa., and the engine was gaily decorated with flags, stream- 
ers and flowers. Humane Hose Company, No 1, of Easton, Pa., 
George Finley, foreman. The carriage of this company was one of 
the finest in the procession, and cost over $3,000. The facings were 
of massive silver. The members of the company, numbering 36, 
were dressed in the style of Philadelphia firemen, patent leather 
hats, patent leather capes, and black pants. Washington Engine 
Company, of Charlestown, Mass., 50 men, present a fine appear- 
ance, and were remarked for their gallant bearing. Putnam Engine 
Company, No. 2, of Port Chester, N.Y., 50 men. Shagins handsomely 
decorated with flags and streamers. Rippowa Engine, No. 1, of 
Stamford, Connecticut, Lorenzo Meeker, foreman; number of men 

50. Accompanied by the Stamford band. The engine was decorated 
with flowers, and was surmounted by a boy about nine years old, 
dressed in firemen’s costume. Hoboken Engine, No. 1, of Hoboken, 
C. Chamberlin, foreman; 30 men. Tastefully set off with wreaths 
and parti-colored ribbons. Washington Engine, No. 1, of Port 
Richmond, 8. I., J. B. Pollock, foreman; 34 men, dressed in blue 
shirts. Engine handsomely decorated with wreaths of flowers. 
Griswold’s band. American Engine, No. 8, of Williamsburg, 8. 
Iverson, foreman; 47 men. Engine neatly decorated. Americus 
Engine, No. 8, of Newark, T. W. Dawson; 40 men. Engine 
decorated with one gigantic bouquet. Lady Washington Engine, 
No. 1, of Morrisania, Alex. Kemble, foreman; 34 men. Engine 
decorated with flowers. Pacific Engine, No. 8, of Williamsburg, 8. 
Neafie, foreman; 70 men. Engine decorated with flowers. Con- 
tinental Bucket Company, of Williamsburg, James Elkins, foreman; 
40 men. This company had a neatly constructed cart, on which 
were some forty or fifty fire buckets, each of which had a painting 
representing the arms of one of the States of the Union. Clinton 
Hook and Ladder, No. 1, of Mount Vernon, Drake P. Todd, fore- 
man; 32 men. No expense was spared in the decorations of the 
truck of this company. Atlantic Engine, No. 13, of Brooklyn, G. 
A. Thomson, foreman; 74 men. The decorations on this machine 
were got up in the most artistic style. There were flowers and 
wreaths in the greatest profusion. Liberty Engine, No. 1, of Jerse 

City, John Perrine, foreman; 50 men. The engine was surmounte 

by a gilt eagle, and was decorated with great taste. Port Richmond 
Engine Company, No. 3, James Larkin, foreman; 44 men. The 
machine of this company was set off profusely with wreaths of 
flowers, flags and streamers. Pacific Engine, No. 14, of Brooklyn, 
H. K. Legget, foreman; 89 men. This company had an engine of 
the most splendid workmanship. Exempt Firemen’s Association. 
After the visiting firemen enumerated above, came the Exempt 
Firemen’s Association of Brooklyn, numbering 97 members. The 
veterans of this body were in carriages and the younger members on 
foot. They had with them the celebrated British fire engine, called 
* Blackfriar,” which was captured during the last war with Great 
Britain, at a place called Little York, (now Toronto,) by Robert H. 
Nichols, on the 13th of October. It was decidedly the greatest 
curiosity in the whole procession, and although, in appearance and 
beauty of make, far behind the splendid meckines we ome noticed, 
it was the more valuable from its historical associations and the 
fact of its being one of the trophies of the war of 1812. It is, we 
understand, kept by the United States government in the Navy 
Yard, and was taken from the engine house for this occasion only. 
At the head of that 20 ype of the exempt firemen by whom it was 
drawn, was Mayor Hall, of Brooklyn. Mr. Nichols, by whom the 
ho was captured, informed us that he was sixty-six years old, 
and we hope he may live to witness, if he does not participate in, 
forty more annual parades. He enjo ys perfect health. On the 
engine was the following inscription: Blackfriar Engine, captured at 
Little York, near Toronto, by Robert H. Nichols, Oct. 13, 1813 
during the last war with Great Britain. Tompkins’ Waterbury band 
headed this association. After the Exempt Firemen of Brooklyn, 
came those of New York, wearing badges and in citizens’ dress. At 
their head was carried a silk banner, inscribed as follows: ‘‘ Exempt 
Firemen of New York.” An appropriate design, representing hooks, 
ladders and fire caps, was painted on this banner. The company of 
Exempt Firemen numbered 60 men, and was headed by their fore- 
man, James M. Miller. They were accompanied by the Volunteer 
brass band. The Exempt Firemen’s company, which must not be 
confounded with the Association, had their engine with them. Thijs 


was one of the largest and finest machines in the ession, and 
was tastefully decorated. On it was a pretty little fellow, about four 
ears old, dressed in the costume of the department. We suppose 


e is one of the exempts. William Henry Steele is his name, and 
his father may be proud of him. 
SECOND DIVISION. 

The Marshal leading this division was the assistant-engineer, Mr. 
Peter U. Cornell. First in order was Engine Company No. 18, 
David Kerr, foreman; preceded by the Fort Hamilton band. This 
company was intrusted with the charge of the magnificent banner 
which was presented to the Fire Department in 1842, and bore the 
following tat: og : “ Presented to the New York Fire Department, 
October 18, 1842.” The occasion on which it was presented was the 
celebration of the completion of the Croton Water Works. Grand 
Marshal. Chief Engineer, Alfred Carson, Officers and Trustees of 
the Fire Department. Officers: Phiilip W. Engs, President; 
Zophar Mills, first Vice President ; Adolphus Ockershausen, Record- 
ing ; Francis rn, Secretary; Joseph M. Price, 
Treasurer; David Theall, Sergeant-at-Arms. Fire Commissioners: 
Dougall ight, Wm. A. Freeborn, Ed. Brown, 

Trustees: James Pryer, Alb. J. 
Delatour. Hudson Engine po age No. 1, John B. Lambertson, 
foreman; second class, piano style, § inch cylinders, 9 inch stroke; 
—_— of men, 25; decorated with nena ets and streamers. Boe 

Company No. 1, built in 1862; W. Smith, foreman; ni 
of,men, 41; flowers, wreaths and streamers com the decora- 
tions. Excelsior Engine Company No, 2, J. W. Knevels, foreman; 
built in 1852; second class, hia style, 84 inch cylinders, 
9 inch stroke; number of men, 7. This a was gorgeously 
decorated. Knickerbocker Hose Company No. 2, Morris Stack, 
18. Turl’s band. Metamora Engine 





No. 3, foreman ; third class, Carson style, 
64 inch cylinder, 9 inch stroke; of men, 39; decorated with 
wreaths of flowers, Mutual Hook and Ladder No. 1, W. S. Aims, 
foreman; built in 1861; number of men, 16. Ind dence Hose 
Company No. 3, C. W. , foreman; built in 1855; number of 
men, 17; flowers and wreaths formed the decorations on the hose 
cart. Ni Engine y No. 4, C. K. Hyde, foreman ; second 
class, hia style; in 1849, rebuilt 1852; number of 
men, 34; flags and streamers waved from the machine.’ Marion 
Hose a ee 4, R. V. Mackey, foreman ; built in 1855; num- 
ber of men, 26. Band of the United States Me ship North 
Carolina. Protection Com: No. 6; W. C. Lyons, fore- 


man; third class, New York style se built 1852; number of men, 31; 
f the machine was a very beauti- 
e. New York Hose, No. 6; 
, rebuilt 1852; number of men, 
Americus E e, No. 6, R. Kumneris, 
foreman; second class, Philadelphia sty ; built 1845 number of 
men, 59. This engineis known as the Shanghee style. It was n 
decorated. Croton Hose, No. 6, T. G. Sowaroy. ; 
1852; number of men, 21. Thecart was ornamented with much taste. 





(Continued on page 314.) 
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(Continued from page 311.) 
THIRD DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer Elisha Kingsland, Marshal. Wallace’s band. 
Engine paneeny No. 7, Samuel Cheshire, foreman; Philadelphia 
style; 84 inch cylinder, 9 inch stroke; built in 1849; 41 members. 
Hook and Ladder Company No. 2, Stephen Mitchell, foreman; 40 
members. This truck was not completely finished. Hose Company 
No. 7, Edward P. Morris, foreman; 21 members. Engine Com- 
pany No. 8, Robert C. Brown, foreman; 50 members; machine 
second class, Philadelphia style; 84 inch cylinder, 9 inch stroke. 
On this engine there is an admirably executed figure of an elephant, 
after which the company is familiarly called the Elephant Company. 
Hose Company No. 8, David McGie, foreman; 7 members; taste- 
fully ornamented. The mountings of this hose cart are of beauti- 
fully wrought silver. Heller’s band. Marion Engine No. 9, W. 
Gorman; first class, double end, end brakes, alternate motion, 
patent capstan; built 1855; number of men, 31. Columbian Hose 
No. 9, J. Lyons, foreman; built 1855; number of men, 21. Engine 
Company No. 10, John H. Hoffman, foreman; built 1853; number 
of men, 20. Liberty Hose No. 10, J. H. Linnes, foreman; built 
1855 ; number of men, 39 ; gorgeously decorated with flowers, wreaths, 
streamers, etc. Robertson’s first band. Oceanus Engine, No. 11, 
Wm. Williams, foreman; built 1853; second class, Philadelphia 
style; number of men, 38. This machine had a stuffed eagle, bear- 
ing in its beak awreath of flowers. This was decked with miniature 
flags. Gulick Hose, No. 11, J. H. Westervelt, foreman; built 1846; 
re-built 1852; number of men, 29. Decorated with streamers. 
Knickerbocker Engine, No. 12, J. W. Cooper, foreman ; third class, 
piano, new style, patent capstan; number of men, 14. Washington 
Hose, No. 12, James Graham, foreman; built 1855; number of men, 
15. Phenix Hook and Ladder Company, No. 3, W. E. Berrian, 
foreman; number of men, 23. This company was preceded by five 
of its members, bearing axes in their hands. This truck had flags 
and streamers flying from every part of it. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer, Wm. T. Marobey, Marshal. Turner’s band. 
Ea‘le Engine, No. 13, J. Donelson, foreman; built 1850; third 
class, Carson style; number of men, 16. This hose cart was got up 
in splendid style. Jackson Hose, No. 13, Andrew Slower, foreman ; 
built 1854; number of men, 16. Atlantic Hose, No. 14, J. R. 
Mount, foreman; number of men, 20. Engine Company No. 14, J. 
Millward, foreman ; number of men, 35. Dodworth’s band. Engine 
Columbian, No. 14, J. Forsyth, foreman; built 1847; second class, 
Philadelphia style; 56 members. Fulton Hose, No. 15, Daniel 
McLaren, foremay; built 1853; number of men, 26. Ornamented 
with a plume. Tompkins Hose, No. 16, John Mastra, foreman; 
built 1855; number of men, Decorated with stars and stripes. 
East River Engine, No. 17, John Gunson, foreman; built 1852; 
third class, Carson style; number of men, 24. Had the national 
flag. Albany band. Gotham Engine, No. 16, Edward Biddle, fore- 
man; built 1847; second class, Philadelphia style; number of men, 
36. This is the first engine of the Philadelphia style ever built in 
New York. It was profusely decorated with flowers and parti-color- 
ed ribands; but the most attractivasornament which it boasted was 
a little boy, named John Salter, who was dressed in fireman’s cos- 
tume. This, we understand, is his first appearance in public; and 
if he is as favorably received on every future occasion, he stands a 
good chance of becoming President one of these fine days. Clinton 
Hose, No. 17, L. Dalton, foreman; built 1853; number of men, 15. 
Decorated with streamers. Eagle Hook and Ladder Company, No. 
4, T. W. Wildney, foreman; built 1852; number of men, 35. This 
company gave three cheers for Mayor Wood as they passed in review 
before him. Franklin Hose, No. 18, Edward Broofey, foreman ; 
built 1850; number of men, 19. 

FIFTH DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer, Noah L. Farnham, Marshal. Robertson’s 
second band. Lafayette Engine, No. 19, John Sloy, foreman ; built 
1852; second class; Philadelphia style; number of men, 31. 
American Hose Company, No. 19, 8. B. Thompson, foreman; built 
1355; number of men, 25. Washington Engine, No. 29, William 
Hacket, foreman; crane neck piano style; number of men, 40. 
Ornamented with wreaths. Humane Hose, No. 29, J. A. Simson, 
foreman; built 1855; number of men, 25. The decorations on this 
hose were made up of flowers and parti-colored ribbons. Washing- 
ton brass band. ulton Engine, No. 21, James Leonard, foreman ; 
built 1851; second class; Philadelphia style; number of men, 37. 
There was an Exempt fireman, about four years old, seated on the 
top of this engine. He was dressed in the costume of the depart- 
ment, and looked as dignified as if he had the whole company under 
his command and the procession were got up for his gratification. 
Long live the juvenile Exempt fireman. The name of this distin- 
guished member of the department is Master John 8. Ryan. Hud- 
son Hose, No, 21, built 1853; J. Long, foreman; number of men, 
18. Protector Engine Company, No. 22, C. N. Johnson, foreman; 
second class. Nearly destroyed by fire in May last. Number of 
men, 40. Phonix Hose, No. 22, R. N. Taylor, foreman ; built 1849; 
number of men, 21. John M. Goldsmith, another youthful fireman, 
sat upon the top of this machine with all the majesty of a king upon 
his throne, and looked around on the admiring thousands as if they 
were his liege subjects. , If he don’t be Chief Engineer of the Fire 
Department, or at least President of the United States, there is no 
appreciation of true merit in the country. Newark brass band. 
Jackson Engine, No. 24, William Mitchell, foreman; second class; 
piano new style; number of men, 40. Union Hook and Ladder, 
No. 5, P. Maun, foreman; built 1832; number of men, 22. Deco- 
rated with plumes and wreaths. Perry Pose Company, No. 23, B. 
C. King, foreman; built 1849; number of men, 11. Ornamented 
with plumes and the American flag. United States Engine Com- 
pany, No. 23, W. H. Johnson, foreman; first class, end brakes; 
patent capstan; built 1863; number of men, 23. Decorated with 
wreaths. National Hose Company, No. 24, Samuel Burhans, fore- 
man; built 1854; number of men, 25. Master John Creighton, a 
representative of Young America, was seated on this hose cart. He 
was dressed in the prevailing costume, and was a manly looking 
little fellow. He was decidedly ‘‘ The Child of the Company.” 

SIXTH DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer Timothy L. West, Marshall. Adkins’ band. 
Cataract Engine Company, No. 25, Wm. Lamb, foreman; second 
class, piano style; built 1851; number of men, 21. This engine 
had a buck’s head in front of it, each antler set off with a cockade. 
United States Hose Company, No. 26, C. P. Kellogg, foreman; 
number of men, 25. This company gave three cheers for Mayor 
Wood while passing before him. Jefferson Engine Company, No. 
25, Wm. Jackson, foreman; third class, piano style; built 1853; 
number of men, 40. Rutgers Hose Company, No. 26, P. J. Cowan 
foreman; built 1854, 33 members. A. full-blooded rooster, stuffed, 
eccupie the highest point on this carriage. He was of the Shanghae 
breed, spurred, and, altogether, was quite a warlike looking biped. 
tlockton’s band. Fort Washington Engine Company, No. 27, 
Sheppard F. Knapp, foreman; third class, new piano style; number 
of men, 24. Bouquets, wreaths and parti-colored ribbons made wu 
the ornaments of this machine. Neptune Hose Company, No. 27, 
John Sawyer, foreman; built 1849; number of men, 11. This hose 
was in an unfinished condition, but was neatly decorated. Pacific 
Engine Company, No. 28, John F. Platte, foreman; third class, 
crane neck, = style; built 1854; number of men, 27. Pearl 
Hose, No. 28, I. G. Sweeney, foreman; number of men, 21. Hacken- 
sack band. Guardian Engine Company, No. 29, E. Bates, foreman; 
second class piano, Carson style; built in 1864; number of men, 67. 
Un this engine was a female figure intended to represent the Genius 
of Liberty, with the inseparable bonnet rouge. Metamora Hose, 
No. 29, RK. Nelson, foreman; built.in 1849; number of men, 13. 
Lafayette Haok and Ladder Company, No. 6, J. R. Evans, fore- 
man; built ig- 1851; number of men, 24. Beautifully decorated 
with streamers. Laurel Hose, No. 30, J. F. Williams, Jr., foreman; 
built in 1849; number of men, 24. 

SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Assistant Engineer James F. Wenman, Marshal. Manahan’s 
band. Black Joke Engine, No. 33, James Masterson, foreman ; 
second class, new style; number of men, 37. This company cheered 
the Mayor also. Putnam Hose, 31, Thomas Sullivan, foreman ; 
number of men, 12. Bunker Hill Engine, No. 32, William Fish, 
foreman; third class, Carson style; built in 1851; number of men, 
24. Decorated with plumes of parti-colored feathers. Index Hose, 
No. 32, William Hulvin, foreman; two wheel carriage; built in 
1846; number of men, 16. Ornamented with banners, streamers 
and wreath. Henwick’s cornet band. Howard Engine, No. 34, C. 
Miller, foreman ; second class; crane neck, piano style; number of 
men, %. The style in which this engine was embellished exceeded 





anything of the kind in the procession. From the handles were 
suspended innumerable small white wreaths, which contrasted finely 
with many colored streamers and miniature flags. Warren Hose, 
No. 33, R. A. Johnson, foreman; number of men, 16. Mechanic’s 
Hook and Ladder, No.17. J. Preffett, foreman; number of men, 12. 
Lafayette Hose, No. 34, Jas. McCabe, foreman ; built in 1856 ; number 
of men, 25. Bloomingdale band. Equitable Engine, No. 36, A. C. 
Lester ; third elass, piano new style; number of men, 12. All that 
the combined beauties of flowers, wreaths, plumes and bouquets 
could do was emp'oyed to add to the attraction of this machine. 
Columbus Engine, No. 35, John Gillilan, foreman; third class, Car- 
son style; built in 1842; number of men, 23. Baltic Hose, No. 35, 
E. P. White, foreman; built 1854; number of men, 18. Stewart’s 
Brooklyn band. Ocean Hose, No. 36, L. Sloap, foreman; built 
1854; number of men, 20. Empire Hook and dder, No. 3, F. 
Berrien, foreman; built in 1851; number of men, 24. ‘Tradesmen’s 
Engine, No. 37, T. T. Lourtier, foreman; second class, Carson 
piano style; number of men, 16. Festooned with flowers. 
EIGHTH DIVISION. 

The Marshal of this division was Mr. Ed. W. Jacobs, Assistant 
Engineer. Southwark Engine, No. 38, Julian Botts, foreman ; first 
class, Philadelphia style; built 1842. This company was headed 
by Middletown brass band, and numbered 89 men. The usual 
number of men allowed by the Department is sixty, but the additio- 
nal twenty men were those whose term of service had expired. 
Their engine was presented by different insurance companies, 
and has been running fourteen years. It was drawn by three of 
Adams & Co.’s magnificent horses, and attracted unusual attention. 
Madison Hose, No. 37, R. McKeown, foreman; built 1849; adorned 
with flags; number of men, 13 Narragansett Hook and Ladder, 
No. 10; having two pillars of flowers and a young boy, whose name 
we could not ascertain. G. Connor, foreman; built 1848; number 
of men, 21. National Guard band. Amity Hose, No. 38, silver 
mounted; J. Ostrom, foreman; built 1851, number of men, 25 
Franklin Engine, No. 39; Alexander Spaulding, foreman; third 
class, piano style. Number of men, 32. Metropolitan Hose, No. 
39, decorated with stars and stripes. C. E. Gannon, foreman; 
built 1855; number of men, 14. Lady Washington Engine Com- 
pany, No. 40; William Mehan, foreman; third class, ew York 
style. This company a with their rew engine, which they 
just received from the Corporation. Itis a beautiful piece of mecha- 
nism. Paterson band. Empire Hose, No. 40; 8. V. W. Jones, fore- 
man; built 1851; number of men, 21. Clinton Engine, No. 41, hav- 
ing a buck’s head and decorations. A. Halley, foreman; second 
class, piano, Carson style; built 1853. Number of men, 50. Alert 
Hose Company, No. 41, number of men, 25. Mazeppa Hose, No. 42; 
A. Monligan, foreman ; built 1851. Number of men, 21 

NINTH DIVISION. 

The Marshal of this division was Mr. G. Joseph Ruch, assistant 
engineer. He was followed by Shelton’s band. Empire Engine, 
No. 42, R. Moore, foreman; second class; built 1852; number of 
men, 38. This company were in mourning for one of their number, 
named Robert Constantine, who shot himsel/ accidentally while 
gunning at Lake Champlain a few days ago. Friendship Hook and 
Ladder, Ne. 12, Wm. H. Fisher, foreman; number of*men, 17. 
Manhattan Engine, No. 43, A. Finch, foreman; third class, piano 
style; built 1854; number of men, 27. Pioneer Hose, No. 
43, having a beautiful American flag, J R. Farrington, fore- 
man; built 1851; number of men, 16. Waunamacker’s band. 
Live Oak Engine, No. 44, with the cap of liberty, and arrayed 
in national colors,» Francis Clark, foreman; second class; 
Philadelphia style; built 1851; number of men, 32. Wash- 
ington Hose, No. 44, W. J. Wilson, foreman, built 1851; number 
of men, 17. Red Jacket Hose, No. 45, James Golden, foreman; 
built 1851; number of men, 12. Mazeppa Engine, No. 48, J. Thomp- 
son, foreman ; second class; new style; number of men, 18. These 
were all decorated with rich banners and wreaths. Yorkville band. 
Aurora Engine, No. 45, F. Bazoney, foreman; third class, piano; 
new style, built 1854; number of men, 21. Valley Forge Hose, No. 
46, J. Miller, Jr., foreman; built 1851; number of men, 18. Marion 
Hook and Ladder, No. 13, R. Wright, foreman ; built 1866; number 
of men, 30. American Hose, No. 48. A live eagle was tied down 
on this hose and attracted great attention. This was one of the features 
of the procession. Built 1851; number of men, 16. Pocahontas 
Engine, No. 49, H. F. MeGowan, foreman ; third class, piano style; 
built 1854; number of men, 18. 

TENTH DIVISION. 

The Marshal of this division was Mr. John Brice, assistant engi- 
neer’, followed by Whitworth’s band. Hose No. 40, J. Reed, fore- 
man; number of men, 20. Lone Star Engine, No. 50, W. P. Daniel, 
foreman ; third class, piano style; number of men, 27. Hope Hose, 
No. 50, decorated tastily, J. Feeney, foreman; built 1854; number 
of men, 15. Mutual Engine, No. 51, John A. Smith, foreman ; built 
1851; old New York style, nunber of men, 21. Lady Washington, 
Morrisiana; 50 men. Shelton’s brass band. Relief Hose, No. 651, 
J. Rizer, foreman; built 1854; number of men, 12. Columbian 
Hook and Ladder, No. 14, Robt. Wright, foreman ; number of men, 
31. Undine Hose, No. 52, J. W. Leaman, foreman; built 1852; 
number of men, 15. Eureka Hose Co., No. 54, J. H. Johnston, 
foreman; built 1853; number of men, 24. Dodworth’s band. Bax- 
ter Hook and Ladder, No. 15, decorated with flags; the men were 
dressed in drab suits, which, when contrasted with other uniforms, 
had a unique effect. Wm. Nickham, foreman; built 1863; number 
of men, 39. Paulding Hose, having a magnificent basket of flowers, 
No. 57, J. J. Reed, foreman; built 1844; number of men, 17. Jef- 
ferson brass band. M. T. Brennan Hose, No, 60, Edward Wallott, 
foreman; built 1855; number of men, 16. This carriage had splen- 
did silver mountings, and also Zephyr Hose Company, No. 61; 
number of men, 15. When the last company Passed in review before 
the Mayor, the visiting fireman formed into line, and escorted by the 
companies whose guests they were, marched to their quarters. 
The festivities closed in an appropriate style. Some of our city com- 
panies entertained their guests in the evening with suppers, 
speeches, toasts, sentiments, and other evidences of that generous 
hospitality by which the firemen of the Empire City are distinguished. 
Others amused themselves at the different theatres, the managers 
of which had given them special invitations. Altogether they had 
a splendid time, and we have no doubt their visit to New York will 
long remembered as one of the most pleasant reminiscences of 

eir lives. 


ENGINE 4, KNOWN AS THE PHILADELPHIA STYLE. 


Tus beautiful engine is one known as of the second class and size 
and of the Philadelphia style, originally built by James Smith of 
this city, in 1849. The cylinders of Engine 4 are eight and a half 
inches in diameter, with nine inches stroke. She was rebuilt in 1862 
by Messrs. Pineand Hartshorn. Her color is white, tastefully striped, 
and ornamented with several fine paintings, exquisitely finished and 
beautifully appropriate in design. Her running gear is “ Pine’s 
patent ;”’ altogether, this engine is considered a fine specimen of the 
most popular style of New York engines. 


“SEVENTH-WARD BEAUTY”—OCEAN HOSE COMPANY, 
NO. 86. 
WHEN one listens to a fireman giving an enthusiastic description of 
his ‘‘ machine,” it is very difficult to tell half the time whether he 
is talking about an inanimate thing or his “sweetheart.” The 
Ocean Hose carriage, No. 36, is never called anything else than the 
‘‘ Seventh-Ward Beauty,” and Aer charms are dwelt upon with an 
intense affection that is usually lavished upon ‘lovely woman.” 
The “‘Seventh-Ward Beauty” is really too handsome, some would 
think, for the rough practical purposes for which “ she” is used ; but 
such is not the case, and her appearance at the fire is hailed with 
delight, for somehow she manages to get a perfect “ Niagara” of 
**Croton’’ on the conflagration. Her present admirers (company) 
were organized in March, 1845, Mr. T. B. O’Connor being the first 
Foreman. The office has been since successively held by Mr. Law- 
rence Turnure, Mr. John B. Platt, and Mr. Wm. B. Wade, who held 
the position until the 8d Dec., 1851, when, in consequence of declin- 
ing health, he was obliged to resign, much to the regret of all; for, 
such was the esteem in which he was held, that he was by an almost 
unanimous vote elected to the Presidency of the New York Fire 





Department, in Dec., 1856, subsequently having filled with distin- 
guished honor the offices of Secretary and Vice-President. To Mr. 
Wade, it is conceded, is the ‘‘Seventh-Ward Beauty” indebted for 
much of her “‘ popularity in the Department,” and his death, which 
occurred at the commencement of the present year, caused unusual 
regret. His virtues are commemorated in a tablet erected in Fire- 
men’s Hall. Mr. Wade was succeeded by Mr. William A. Wood- 
hull, and lastly by Mr. Alonzo Slote, the present incumbent. The 
“Ocean” carriage was built in 1848, and has been in active service 
ever since. She cost the company originally fifteen hundred dollars. 
The house is located No. 205 Madison street, and is probably one of 
the finest in the city. 


HOOK AND LADDER COMPANY No. 6. 


Tus fine truck was built in the year 1841, the first built by Pine 
and Hartshorn, and for twelve or fifteen years has been in constant 
service, and in all that time has done good duty. The main part of 
the body is red, with gold wreaths, tips black; her perch is well 
mounted with all the proper working tools; carries six ladders. 
Foreman John K. Evans. The truck lies in Firemen’s Hall. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


One of the prettiest items of the recent Fremont procession at 
Sandusky, was over 100 girl., in an immense carriage, drawn by forty horses. 
The girls were all in white dresses, with blue sashes, and they carried a banner 
with the inscription, ‘‘ of the Tribe of Jessie.’’ 


Dr. Kane declined an invitation from the citizens of Philadelphia 
to partake of a public dinner previous to his departure for Europe. The Doc- 
tor’s health is quite feeble. 


Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, estimates that the yield of the 
past year will not exceed 2,094,68z bales of cotton, or one-third less than an 
average. 

The managers of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum had a festi- 
val, Uct. 14th, for the benefit of the Asylam, at the Academy of Music. There 
were two distinet series eg emtertainments,—one in the afternoon, the other in 
the evening. On botlt @asasions the house was crowded and everything— 
under the direction of John Brougham, Esq.—went off satisfactorily. 


Mr. George Peabody has accepted an invitation to attend a recep- 
tion given to him by the members of the Maryland Institute, at Baltimore. 
The alfair will come off during the present month. 


A man named McIntire was shot dead in Philadelphia on Sunday 
morning, Oct. 12th, during the oy ye ofa fire. Some forty persons, 
comprising a 1 the members of the Shiffler Hose Company, and three men from 
Baltimore, supposed io belong to one of the gans recently engagedin the eleo- 
tion riots in that city, were arrested. 


The arrival of the American schooner Dean Richmond at Liver- 
pool, direct from Chicago, caused a great sensation in the mercantile commu- 
nity, owing to the tact of Ler h#ving by her successful voyage opened a new 
trade route from the lakes of the great West, sixteen hundred miles above 
Quebec, to Europe. 

The movement in Land Warrants, as the Fall opens, is more 
active, with an increase of offerings; yet, the market is so unsettled that quo- 
tations are liable to change any day. Land offices are now open throughout 
the West, some 4f which are in the most value ble land districts. 


The following are the Congoeasionsl nominations for this city— 
Dis Dem merican. ibiican. 
A. C. A. Duganne, Guy R. Pelton. 
J. P. Phoenix, _ 
4.—Jobn Kelly, H. Fred Gould, L. W. Reyckman. 
5.—W. B. Maclay, I). L. Northup, Geo. H. Andrews. 
Philip Hamilton, — 
6.—Jno Cochrane, Aras G. Williams, 
7.—Elijah Ward George Briggs, 
J. M. Smith, Jr., John wullock, —_ 
8.—Hon. F. Clark, Shepard Knapp, Abram Wakeman. 


The Richmond Examiner, of October 10th, says that Georgia, 
with ten votes, may prevent Fillmore’s name getting before the Honse by 
casting her poll say for D. 8. Dickinson. 


Within a few weeks yn the following churches have beew 
foreilly entered and robbed of ca and other articles : An Epis: 1 chureh 
in Hoboken ; the Episcopal church at Fort Lee ; the Baptist courch and the 
Reformed Dutch church at New Durham; the Reformed Dutch church at Eng- 
lish Neighborhood ; the Seceder church at Hackensack—and we have heard a 
rumor that the Reformed Dutch church at Schraalenberg has share the same 
fate. The horse of the dominie at the last place has also been stolea, and 
one of the dominies at ensack awakened by the barking of his dog, 
arose just in time to save his horse, which was found at the barn saddled, 
ready for ure. 

The Louisville Journal, of October 4th, a Fillmore paper, thus 
comments upon the filthy attack made by Gov. Wise on Col. Fremont: ‘Col. 
Fremont, however bad or even monstrous his present political position before 
the country may be, is universally recognized as a gentleman of high social 

osition, and we presume there is no question aa to his chivalry. € appre- 
end that, after his defeat for the Presidency in November, his brutal assailant 
will find himself called to a quick reckoning for his brutality.”’ 


There have been startling developments in regard to the forgeries 
of Mr. Huntington, a note broker, of Wali street. The amount is stated to be 
half a million of dollars, and there may be more yet undiscovered. | fhis Hun- 
tington has not been long in the business, but le appears to have made 
use of his time. The losse< will fortunately fall upon parties perfegtly able to 
bear them, and in this it differs in effect from the great Schuyler 6 le. 


The third political gathering in front of the Merchants’ Exchange 
took place last week, and was aidressed by the Hon. Washington Hint. Some 
two thousand persons were present. Shepard Knapp, Esq., presided, and intro- 
duced Gov. Hunt, who was received with many cheers. 


The telegraph reports the election, without opposi of Gen. 
Whitfield as aaete Sienaien from Kansas. It should be that 
the Free State men took no part in the election whatever. | 


The aggregate transactions of the Clearing House for three 
years just closed has been $18,064,551,375—a very respectable . This is 
over $6,000,000,000 perannum. ‘Tbe third annual meeting of the bers of 
the Clearing House Association was heli the 7th October, when 
officers were elected : Thomas Tileston, President of the Phoenix was re- 
elected Chairman of the association, and the following named as the 

utive Committee : A. E. Siliman, James Punnett, J. L. Everett, 
, James T. Soutter. 

The Jewish Day of Atonement, last week, was celebrated with 

great ceremony by the Hebrew Church. Pra for the dead were said, the 
riests wearing shrouds at service, and all people fasting most strictly. 
oom sunset to sunset they neither eat nor drank. 

Florida has gone for the Democrats. Pierce carried the State in 
1862 by 1,448 ty. ; 

The greatest gathering of the comspeign in Ohio took place at the 
Republican barbecue in Mansfield, October 10. It is thought not less than 
$0,000 people were present. Six oxen were roasted, but they, with their 
accompanying thousands of loaves of bread, chickens, pigs, ar Sy were 
swept away before half the processions could reach the ground. grove of 
thirty-five acres was closely filled, and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 

Mr. Choate has been nominated by acclamation for Congress, by 
the Democracy of the Fourth District of Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania is lost to the Democracy. The Union majority at 
State election will not fall short of, and may exceed, ten thousand. fhe dele- 
OF ee nt arent wil probably be composed of seventeen Fremont 

eight men. 


Buchanan men 
pe mteeat tc te Dor ttantr cs sey net 


returns from Indiana are indefinite. Both Democrats and 
Republican. claim to have chosen their candidates. 

In Charleston, 8S. C., Congressional district, Mr. Miles (American) 
has been elected. In the other districts the members of the present Congress 
have been re > 

Since the introduction of deck seats on the Third Avenue cars, we 

Cat Seep Sop ener’ Si Sipe Deveee as many as ope hundred 
and ten persons! is is a great saving of sixpences. 
One day last week there were lying in New York and Brookiza, 
steamers, 156 ships, 110 barks, 1483 brigs, and 306 schooners, being 1037 ' 


3.—H. Walbridge, 


Thos. B. Stillman. 
James W. Nye. 
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CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


do know how we can better serve our readers this week than by 
article from the Boston Portfolio, for which we are indebted to the 
our correspondent, J. A. P., of Salem, Mass. 
THE MORAL OF CHESS. 
of chess may be compared to the game of life: and the philosophic player can find 
in every move. 
chess-board is like the world in which men, the actors, igure. It is checkered with 
squares of black and white, the colors of sorrow and hope. The inhabitants of the chess- 
board, like those of the world 


to each a sphere of labor is assigned. ‘The 
must endeavor to defeat or capture each other; that they shall acquire honor and glory by 
the downfall of their opponents. At the close they are all igned toa ome, 
without reference to rank or riches. Indeed, it generally happens that the greatest lords 
of all are placed at the bottom of the box. 

The king of the chess-board occupies a position similar to that of the sovereign ruler_of a 
nation. He sits upon his throne, and is the centre from which everything evolves—the 
embodiment of the government. His wacchful eye cverlooks, and his brain directs. His 
officers and ministers obey his commands. In the hour of danger they rally around him, 
for they know that if he falis, everything! s lost. 

The queen of the chess-board is the prime minister of the king, and from her station at the 
royal side, sends forth his orders and embassies in every direction. She takes upon her- 
self the great responsibitity of chief executive officer. She leads the armics to the fle:d 
and is justly regarded—in her office of prime minister—as all important to success. 

The rooks are brave generals. They move only straight forward. Their mission is to fight 
rather than to manw@uvre. They do not trouble themselves with the intrixues of courts, 
and the only question which they ask is—“‘ where Is the enemy of our kin<.’’ 

The bishops may be reg as th ives of different religious faiths, which are 
always combating for supremacy. ‘The oblique line in which the bishops move designates 
the deviations, which, for the accomplishment of their objects, they make from the straight 
and narrow patb of true religion. 

The knights are the least honest and manly of all the proud array; they may be likened to 
mischievous politicians, who, desti alike of honor and sincerity, allow no stings of 
conscience, no thought of right or wrong, to turn them from their tortuous path of evil. 
Ambitious without talent, they seek not only to elevate themselves, bus to abase others. 
They fawn at the feet of their superiors, and plot their destruction behind their Backs. 

But from the history of the pawn may be gathered the most useful lesson of all. Begin- 
ning life humbly, it plods on ward, slowly and earnestly over the checkered board, never 
looking back ward, always with its eyes turned toward the future. Although compara- 
tively inoffeusive, seldom taking an active part in the hostilities of its superiors, yet woe 
to the enemy who, relying upon its insignificance, trusts itself within reach of its fatal 
arm. Oftentimes the pawn is cut off in the career, a sacrifice to the god of war. 
And again, when, after a long rience of travail, it reaches the limit of the board, lo! 
the change ! its russet robes are flung away, and in its hand it grasps the sceptre of con- 
scious strength. The pawn perhaps me a queen. So the moment may come 
when the man who has spent years in anxious toil and preparation, shall awaken from 
his dreams of life to find them realized: shall receive the reward of patient labors, and 
rising above the obscurity of unknown and unacknowledge¢ worth, find that he, too, 
“‘ walks with princes.” 

The enterprises of men cre often met by admonitory checks. These generally are of little 
importance save as they warn him of the dangers and difficulties which beset bis path, 
and stimulate him to greater exertion. But they should also remind him of the solemn 
hour, perhaps not far distant, when death shall lay his icy hand upon his shoulder, ana 
whisper in his ear the thrilling word “ Checkmate !” and that it is for himself to decide, 
by the character of his life on earth, whether his hereafter will be a life in Heaven. 

6. I1., Boston.—Thanks for your valuable letter, which will be attended to next week. 

P, E,—The Brooklyn Chess Club has discontinued its sessions uutil the ist of November, on 
account of a yellow fever stampede in that vicinity. T. Frere is the Secretary, and the 
club meets at his house, No. 61 Joralemon street, near Hicks. 

*,* Answers to several correspondents are crowded out. 


GAMES BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORE CLUBS. 


GAME FIRGT. GAME BECOND, 

New York against Philadelphia, Philadelphia against New York. 

Sicilian Opening BLACK. wuts. Seotch Gambit. 
Philadelphé hiladelphi 
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PROBLEM XLVI.—By J. A. P., Salem, Mass.—White to play 
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NOTES TO GAME XLVI. 
The foregoing is the game which we played over. La Regence gives no notes — doubtless 
cause the “‘ Partie” is in itself sufficiently notable.—E. B. 0. 
(a) This is the beginning of the bad moves, with which the defence abounds. 
(>) This is a lost move ; with such an antagonist one should strive to bring out the pleces 


ily. 
te) What a singular move! 
(d) We don’t understand this waste of time. We should have played B to QB 3. 
(e) Bad again. After suicidally opening this attack upon himself, there is no sueh thing 
at retrieving the game.—{Ep. Cazes CoLumn.) 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XLV. 
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ImPorTANT ScrIENTIFIC ExPEpITION.—It is composed of Pro- 
fessor E. C. Francis, of lowa; Professor N. E. Moore, late President of the Iowa 
State Lyceum of Natural History; Professor Silliman, son of Professor Silliman, 
of Yale College, and one or two other scientific gentlemen. The object is a 
thorough exploration of the fauna, flora, and geological character of a region 
of South America, of which we have but a very imperfect knowledge, and 
which has not been traversed by any intelligent foreigner since the explora- 
tions of Humboldt, half a — age. The gentlemen alluded to above expect 
to find, on reaching the beautiful valley of the Cauca river, a corps of American 
engineers, who have been sent out from this city by Gen. Mosquera, for the 
_ of opening a road from the valley to the port of Buenaventura, on the 

acific. After pursuing their investigations in this valley they will cross the 
Andes, and examine the objects of interest in New Granada. Thence proceed- 
ing to the southward, they will ascend the valley of the upper Magdalena, and 
visit the ancient Spanish cities of La Plata and San Augustin. At this point 
they will seek some of the head waters of the mighty Amazon, and follow their 
course through the great level regions of Southern America until they empty 
into the Atlantic Ocean. This or has been set on foot and is sup- 
ported by some public spirited gentlemen of Iowa, and although it has received 
the approbation of many public men of that State no government aid has yet 
been extended to it. 


Tae Brack Warrior Struck BY LIGHTNING.—As we are in- 
formed by a person who came passenger in the Black Warrior, that vessel 
being opposite to Moro Castle, about four miles off shore, between eight and 
nine o’clock on the 2d inst., encountered a heavy storm. The mainmast 
(supplied with lightning rods) was struck, the force of the electricity being so 
oy as to knock down the Captain—who was on deck—but without doing 

any inj wy. Happily the lightning enabled the steamer’s crew to see a 
large ship, waich, all sail set, was coming in from the opposite direction, and 
, bearing dows fall upon the steamer. Notwithstanding the Black Warrior had 
four lanterns lighted, the darkness and the rain were so 
so short a distance, not even the light of the Moro could 
made aware of their 
that they passed each ot 
thus avoided 


at that though at 
seen. Upon being 
r, the two vessels had barely time to tack ship, so 

almost touching—a horrible catastrophe being 





JEANNETTE ROUX. 
4 STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
Lead us not into temptation.” 

‘“« Leap us not into temptation,’’ a petition offered up daily, we presume, by 
many millions of our w-creatures ; and yet, —_ many earnest hearts 
who utter it, few perhaps are those who realize its full import. ‘‘ Lead us’ — 
a desire so enlarged as to embrace the whole brotherhood of humanity, and 
therefore binding us by its very utt to b of tempting others 
aught of evil ; and yet may we not oftentimes, by our very heedlessness, draw 
aside from the path of truth and uprightness those whose errors may spring 
rather from weakness than from wilful wickedness ? 

It is pow some rs since we were passing a summer at Vevay, where, amid 
the mingled lo and majesty of the surrounding scenery, we fouad each 
day new sources of enjoyment and admiration. Sometimes we indulged in 
the dreamy delight of sauntering along the vine-clad slopes, or baskimg upon 
the sunny lake ; but more frequently our excursions led us to the mountain 
p ths, so familiar, doubtless, to many of our readers ; and where the difficulties 
of the way only impart an added zest to the enjoyment of the traveller. Theso 
excursions were suddenly put an end to by the illness of one of our party. The 
youngest and most joyous amongst us was brought, by a malignant fever, te 
the very verge of the grave. Happily, the disease did not prove fatal, but it 
was followed by a season of depressing languor and exhaustion, more difficult 
to overcome than the malady itself. A change of air was recommended for the 
invalid, and Berne was named to us as the most suitable place to which we 
could remove her for a while. Accordingly, we prepared for a speedy change of 
residence ; and, being much pleased with a Swiss servant, who bad during the 
time of illness been most assiduous in her tender and watchful care, we resolved 
to take her alung with us. No objection was anticipated to this plan on the 

t of Jeannette Roux, as she seemed to be very warmly attached to our youth- 

ul invalid ; and, although her husband and two children were residing at 

Vevay, we knew that her little ones were well cared for by an elder sister ; 

and as for her husband, he also was in the service of an Eng.ish family. So 

without the slightest misgivings as to Jeannette’s willingness to a ny us 

during our temporary absence from Vevay, I called her into the drawing-room, 
and acquainted her with our wishes. 

A deadly pallor at once overspread her usually bright and ruddy features. 
Her knees trembled, and she grasped the nearest chair for support. ‘‘ Thank 
you, adam, thank you ; but I cannot go with you.” 

‘“Why not, Jeannette? I thought you were attached to us all, and that you 
would be sorry to part from Miss Lisa while she is so weak and likes so much 
to have you about her.” 

‘So I am, very, very sorry,’’ replied she, while the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. ‘I would like to go over the world with Miss Lisa, but—I cannot.” 

“You know, Jeannette, that your children will be taken good care of while 
you are away, and that our absence from Vevay is not likely to be a long one, 
so it is not, i presume, on their account that you decline accompanying us.’’ 

‘*Oh no, madam ; I will tell you the truth about it. You have ail been very 
kind to me, but you don’t know,”’ added she, covering her face with her hands, 
and bursting into an agony of grief, ‘‘ you don’t know what a guilty wretch 
you have before you.” ‘ 

At this moment her whole frame trembled violently, and the stout, hale 
woman sank on the floor before we had time to support her. After the use of 
some simple cordial, poor Jeannette was so far revived as to sit upright on a 
chair, whence we would not suffer her to rise, although she many 
efforts to do so. Still was her face concealed by her outspread hands, and her 
whole form was convulsed with the violence of her sobs. We knew not what 
consolation to offer, as the cause of her deep emotion was altogether a mystery 
tous. At length the struggle ceased. She sat for a few moments in perfect 
stillness while we stood silently around her, perplexed at what was passing 
before us. One deep sigh escaped her, and rising up with an evident effort from 
her seat, she clasped her hands together in the attitude of supplication, and 
with her eyes bent on the ground, stood before us and motionless as a marble 
statue. ‘Oh, madam, I will tell you all, but then you will despise and hate 
me.’’ 

We interrupted her with assurances that this was not possible, but she seemed 
neither to hear nor hearken to our words. Still she stood in the same pale, 
statue-like rigidity, and with her eyes fixed on the ground, related to us the 
following story : 

“You know my husband, ladies—how handsome and how good heis. We 
were neighbors in our childhood, went to the same school, and played on the 
same vil green. Before I was seventeen I promised to marry him ; but we 
were so poor that our parents said we must watt awhile until we had earned a 
little money to begin our housekeeping ; however, after a little time my 
mother’s heart melted and she persuaded my father to let us marry. ‘ Pierron,’ 
said she, ‘they will be more likely to work hard when they are married ; #0, 
like a good man, give your consent.’ My father, though somewhat rough to 
others, was gentle enough to my mother, and she usually got her own way 
with him. So we were married,’’ continued she, with a deep sigh, “and we 
thought ourselyes the happiest beings in the world, when soon afterwards we 
were both hired in the service of a rich English lady and gentleman who had 
just arrived at Berne. It was a very easy place, as our master and mistress 
passed most of their time in making excursions, and we were left much to our- 
selves. Our master used occas! ly to carry home from the bank large bags 
of dollars and lay them on the drawing-room table, and often we saw him and 
the lady take out several at a time in a careless way just when they wanted 
them. One day André said to me, ‘Oh! Jeannette, how happy we should be 
if we had only a few of those dollars which our master seems to care so little 
about.’ Poor André meant no harm in saying this, for there is not a better or 
more pious man in Switzerland than he is ; but as his words reached my ear, 
a wicked thought crept in along with them, and all that day, even when I was 
hard at work, it occurred to me again and again how easy it would be to take 
some of the dollars out of the bag which fay the table, and how my 
master would never know it or feel himseif the poorer for it. That night, I could 
not say a prayer on going to bed ; my mind was too busy about other things. 
Next morning, on going into the drawing-room, I saw the gray linen bag upon 
the table, with a string tied carelessly around it. I thought it was no harm 
just to open it and look at the money. Oh! madam, if I had only then turned 
away from the temptation—if I had only then cried out to God for help!’’ added 
she, burying her face once more in her hands, and bursting into an agony of 
tears. After a few momegpts pause, she raised up her head again, and con- 
tinued her story in the same low yet intense tone as before. 

‘«T approached the table, un the bag, took one of the dollars in my ben, 
looked at it, and replaced it in the bag. A voice seemed to warn me to leave 
the spot. 1 drew back for a moment, but again my husband’s words recurred 
to my mind, and I thought how happy a little of this wealth would make us 
both. I returned to the table and hastily opened the bag , took out one 
dollar, and then another, tied up the bag and went away. next time I was 
alone with my husband I told him what I had done. He seemed shocked, and 
for the first time in his life spoke angrily to me, and desired me to go and re- 

lace the money in the I returned to the drawing-room to do so, but the 
bos was gone. I told André, who said that it could not now be helped, so I 
must only keep the dollars. 

‘* Por a few days I was miserable. I felt that God was » 
and that I had no right to pray to him now. Besides, my husband seemed to 
look less kindly on me than before, and I expected every moment that my mis- 
tress would reproach me with the theft, but she soomed to have no sus) 
of what had happened, and I gradually satisfied—no, not sa‘ , but 
hardened. I even persuaded my husbesid that these could be no great harm in 
taking a few dollars from those who were so rich that they did not even miss 
what had been taken from them; I reminded him of own words, and 
wrought on his mind until he became my companion in . Onoe and 
we robbed our master in the same way, and were, one day, counting together 
our ill-gotten when we were arrested by the police, who carried us and 
our stolen do before the magistrate. We were confronted by our master. 
who stated, that bis suspicions ha been awakened, he marked the 
dollars in his bag, some of which were found in our possession. We confessed 
our guilt, and entreated for mercy. He, too, was so good as to ask our pardon, 
but it was refused. Oh, madam, how can I tell you all that followed! our 
forcible .separation, our eee disgrace and banishment from our 
native canton—the misery of my poor mother, too, who was nearly brought to 
faak door by her sorrow for our crime—oh, it is terrible, even now, to think 
of it all. 

‘« My father had lately died, else he would surely have cursed me for 
shame upon our — I was spared that misery. - As for my poor ’ 
she could not bear to live any longer among her own people, so she came here ; 
and she lived long enough (thank God) to witness our penttence, and to give 
us her blessing before the ied ‘ 

“ And now, madam,”’ aJ ette, slowly | her eyes from the 

und, ‘“‘ can you wonder at my ie te accompeny Miss Lisa to Berne? 

ih no. As long as she remains here I will gladly serve her, night and day, if 

she will condescend to accept the services of | such an unworthy wretch ; but I 
cannot go to Berne with her.’’ 

The words of kindness and encouragemeut which followed this affecting 
scene, need not be detailed here. Suffice it to say, that on our leaving Vevay, 
we parted from Jeannette with deep regret. Greumstances our 
return to Vevay, so we saw her no but have since heard of her 
the faithful and tried servant of a who resided for some time in 
en peey: and who, before leaving it, saw her settled at home with her 
hus and children in a neat cottage, where she seemed perfectly contented 








“with her humble position in life. 


Many messages of regard and of good-will have passed between us ; and we 
have had the satisfaction of learning from our friend that in all domestic mat- 
ters Jeannette was honest to a scrupulous degree, and that if, by chance or 
carelessness, money was left about, she would it back hastily to the 
owners, | it in ther hande with a sort of impatient earnestness which ill 
accorded »ith the usual calmness of her ch ter. J tte had learned 
her own weakness, and although stronger now than before her fall—for she had 
learned the secret of a hi and surer strength than her own—yet she wisely 


sought to avoid —s ito temptation. 

e, too, have } a lesson her history, and we would entreat others 
also to beware of placing temptation in the way of those whose cireumstances 
may render them peculiarly accessible to its assaults. 











The British government has presented a gold medal and teleseope 
to Captain Lapham, of the ship Helen R. Cooper, and a gold meda! to Captain 
Williams, of the ship American Congress, for their us and bumane 
efforts in rescuing from a watery grave the crew of the wey , Lng ~ 
rang ; also, a gold medal to Captain Knowles, of the ship Chariot of , for 
like conduct in the case of the bark Romulus. 





“ Take it, if you dare!”’ 

So at it we went, rough and tumble. An awful destruction of starch now 
commenced. The bow of my cravat was squat up in half of no time. At the 
next bout, smash went shirt collar, and at the same time some of the head- 
fastenings gave way, and down came Sally’s hair like a flood in a mill-dam 
broke loose, carrying away balf a dozen combs. One plunge of Sally’s elbow, 
and my blooming bosom ruffles wilted to the consistency and form of an after 
dinner napkin. But she had no time to boast. Soon her neck-tackling 
to sever, parted at the throat, away went a string of white beads, scampering 
and running races every way you could think of about the floor. She fought 
fair, however, I must admit; and when she could fight no longer, for the want 
of breath, she yielded handsomely; her arms fell down by her side—those long, 
round, rosy arms—her hair hung back over the chair, her eyes were half shut, 
as if she were not able to hold them open a minute longer, and there lay a 
little plump mouth all in the air. My goodness! Did you ever see a bawk 
pounce on a robin? or a bee on a clover top? Even so I settled; and when 
she came to, and threw up those arms, and seized me round the neck, and 
declared she’d choke me if I ever did so again, and had a great. mind to do it 
now, I just ran the risk over again, and the more she choked me the more I 
liked it; and now she puts her arms around my neck, and puts her lips in the 
way of mine eve: —— calls me her John, and don’t seem to make any 
fuss about it at all. at was a very sensible girl, and she makes a good wife, 
too, as I am not ashamed to say any where. 

Quite different, but not less satisfactory, was the first esculatory experience 
of Dominie Brown. He had reached the mature age of five-and-forty without 
ever having taken part in this pleasant labial exercise. One of his deacons 
had a very charming daughter, and for a year or two the Dominie had found it 
very pleasant to call upon her three or four times a week. In fact, all the 
neigh said he was “courting” her, and very likely he was, though he had 
not the remotest suspicion of it himself. 

One Monday evening he was sitting, »s ueual, by her, when a sudden idea 
popped into his head. 

* Miss ,’? said he, ‘I’ve known you a long time, and I never thought 
before; but now I would like you to give mea kiss. Will you?” 
Mr. ,’’ replied she, arching her lips in a tempting way, ‘if 

you it would not be wrong, I h«ve no objections.”’ 

‘« Let us ask a blessing fir-t,’’ said the good man, closing his eyes and folding 
his hands: “ For what we are about to receive, the Lord make us thankful.” 

The chaste salute was then given and warmly returned. 

, that was good!” cried the Dominie, electrified by a new sensa- 
have another, and then return thanks.’’ 
refuse, and when the operation had been repeated, the Dominie 
ejaculated in a transport of joy: 

“For creature comforts which we have now enjoyed, the Lord be praised, 

and may they be sanctified to our temporal and eternal good.’’ 
ys that the fervent petition of the honest Dominie was duly 
; for in less than a month Mary became Mrs. Brown. 


TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


** It is a solemn thing to be married,” said Aunt Bethany. ‘Yes, 
but it’s a deal more solemn not to be,’’ said the little girl, her niece. 


A well-known wit says: ‘‘No Yankee is satisfied with the truth 
unless you can prove to him that it is worth eight or ten per cent. 


There are two reasons why we don’t trust a man; one because we 
don’t know him, and the other because we do. 


“When I goes shoppin’,”’ said an old lady, ‘‘ I allers asks for what 
I wants, and if they have it, and it’s suitable, and | feel inclined to buy it, and 
it’s cheap, and can’t be got at any place for less, I most allers takes it without 
chaffering about it all day, as most people does.’’ 


A Novet in A Few Lines.—Miss Margaret L. Cooper, of Coving- 
ton, La., bad a lover whom her friends threatened to shoot; so she dressed her- 
self in boy’s clothes and travelled all the way alone to Monticello, Mississippi, 
where she met and married him, and his name is John Rogers. 


Where can you always be sure to find “happiness ?” 
In the Dictionary. 


A French soldier, whose lower jaw was shot away at the storming 
of Sebastopol, has been supplied with a jaw made of silver, which he says is 
worth a dozen of the old one, as he can take it off and pawn it whenever his 
pocket money is exhausted. 


“* My dear Jerusha Ann, may I see you home from singing school 
to-night. and keep the dogs from biting you !”’ 

“No, Jonathan !’’ ly answered the down easter, ‘‘I don’t want you— 
T’d sooner the dogs would bite me.’’ 

‘Perhaps you didn’t hear what I said?’ asked Jonathan, stepping up 
to her. 


Answer: 


‘Yes, Idid. You asked me if you could see me home !” 
6 No, I didn’t,’’ bawled Jonathan. ‘‘] asked you how your mother was !’’ 


In some of the papers we notice a ‘‘ seamless skirt,”’ for ladies, 
advertised. Good! Anything that will make them seem less will be grateful 
to gentlemen and to ladies, too, who have to pass through hoop-frequented 
streets. 


One of the miseries of human life is being a compositor on a 
newspaper, and having to insert the marriage of the girl you love with a man 
old enough to be your father. He is rich and you are poor. 


The editor of a pee out West, who has just failed, says it died 
with all the honors of war, and retired from the neld with colors tlying—the 
sheriff ’s flag fluttering from two windows and the door. 
Politeness is like an air cushion—there may be nothing in it, but 
it eases your jolts wonderfully. 
It has often been observed that a lady will say, while trying on a 
pair of shoes—*‘ they are a mile too large.’’ A man who never owned an X in 
life, will offer to bet $10,000 on an election. We know a yo gentlemen 
who swears that every single lady in Bastrop is the omg girl he ever saw, 
and a Bombshell politician who declares that each of the legal tlemen be- 
to his party is the ablest in Every little whiffet who 
takes stump is the best orator they ever listened to. Well, every crow 
does think his own bird the whitest. 


Not long since we heard a man declare that he had helped cook 
a thousand Fourth of July dinners. Who doubted him? Methurelah lived a 
long time, but he was beaten ‘a few days’’ by our townsman, who cooked In- 
dependence dinners for a thousand years. 


Nature delights in The doy ine astorm is always 
a. eee | sae woman wishes a giaot for a husband, wnile the “ fat 
girl’ sets her on a da) little fellow of the size and flavor of a cent’s 
worth of allspice. Yo author of ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ was one of the 
most cheerful of men, while one of the niet eS London was Grimaldi 
the clown. “ Sweet Home,” is a beautful little song, and yet it was 
written by a man who was never happy unless in the midst of noise and bustle 
and excitement. . 








Hince anp Sorew Macuings.—Among the specimens of rare 
mechanical genius which have recently been chronicled is a machine, 
, and invented by a working man, which takes hold of a sheet 
brass, copper, tin, or iron, and turns off complete a Cos a 
in ten minutes—hinges described as neater than made by any other 
= Also a machine that takes of an iron rod and whips it 
—— screws with wonderful rapidity, and by a le process. lat- 
ter is also the invention of a working man; and both of the machines are supe- 
rior to anything of the kind in the w: for no other known process can eom- 
with them in the manufacture of those articles. A vise has also been 
vented that can be or closed in one-tenth the time required to open 
or close a vise by @ screw, and is more durable in its use and simple 
in its operation; by the action of the cross levers the movable jaw is always 
secured in a parallel position to the stationary jaw—being a desideratum with 


Potar ATTRACTION In IRON VESSELS.—It is a well known fact 


PECULIARITIES OF THE D1AmMonD.—The primi- 
tive crystaline form of thelump of charcoal, termed a is “a 
octahedron,” the learned tell us; and it was only accidentally discovered by 

of in Europe, that by rubbing two of them 
the surfaces would be polished and thereby made s gems, al 
losing one half of their origina! sise by the process. The ie 
with colors that it ean be seen at a distance, and Sir Isane 
ured it was a combustible body before it 

tained te he capable of being burned, viz., 
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Precious MovuTHFvut. 


city called at an 
bs ay stand, a day or two 

ce, and ordered a 
“dozen in the shell.” 
The order was attended 
to in a moment, and when 
he attempted to swallow 
the first oyster, he felt 
some hard substance in 
his mouth, which he took 
out and placed on the 
stand beside him. After 
the whole were disposed 
of, he examined the hard 
substance, which he sup- 
posed to be a pebble, and 
discovered that it was a 
large and valuable pearl. 
Various jewelers estimate 
its value at from $18 to 
$40.—SyracuseStandard,. 

Winows.— They are 
the very mischief. There’s 
nothing like ’em. If they 
make up their minds to 
marry, it’s done. I knew 
one that was terribly 
afraid of thunder and 
lightning, and every 
time a storm came on she 
would run into Mr. 
Smith’s house, (he was 
a widower,) and clasp her 
little hands, and fly 
around, till the man was 
half distracted for fear 








WHALING ExTRAORDI 
nary.—A Yankee skip- 
per is at present in Man- 


chester for the Lap ape of 
getting two rifles ofa very 


ogg character made 
y Mr. Whitworth, the 
eminent mechanical en- 
ineer; they are each 40 
bs. weight, and are in- 
tended to shoot whales 
that cannot be ap- 
proached and killed in 
the ordinary method. 
The barrel is only twenty 
inches long, rifled poly- 
gonally to describe one 
turn in length. The pro- 
jectile is a shell of three 
unds weight, six inches 
ong, fired from the shoul- 
der with two and a half 
drams of powder, and 
having a charge inside of 
four ounces. The skip- 
per states that he'killed 
three whales last season 
out of forty fired at with 
a bomb, in the shape of 
an arrow twenty inches 
long, and having india- 
rubber wings to guide its 
flight. ‘Ihe rest spouted 
blood, but got away, 
owing to the length of 
the bomb detracting "rom 
its destructiveness. Thev 
are 100 feet long, and 

















she would be killed; 

and the consequence 

was, she was Mrs. John 
Smith before three thunder 
heads. ' 

Book Borrow1nG.—There is a too agro prejudice that a book 
is not to be bought, but—borrowed. e know many well to do 
people, moderately honest, as the world goes, whose intellectual 
energies have never been directed toward legal swindles, and whose 
physical fingers have not yet atte.apted the abstraction of a 
stranger’s pocket book, and yet who, strange to tell, consider it 
a sort of moral duty to beg the loan of any volume they desire to 
read from any upright individual who may have purchased it. ‘*‘ My 
dear Mrs, Perkins,”’ says the biblical borrower, “‘ have you got Jane 
Eyre? Dear me, I do wish to read it.” And she finds out that 
Mrs. Perkins has got Jane Ayre, but begged it from Mrs. Jones, 
who probably wheedled it out of the possession of Mrs. Smith. 
Now, Lager 2 we hold to be a complete justification of book borrow- 
ing, but if that cannot be pleaded, it should be declared a crime, 
punishable without benefit of clergy. There is our friend Pipkin— 
ree gr knows Pipkin, and everybody knows Pipkin’s fortune 
would take the smartest paying teller in New York all day to count 
it out in one-hundred-dollar bills. Pipkin keeps five or six horses, 
and five or six men, and five or six females, (servants, of course,) 

. and lives in a house five or six stories high. ipkin has a box in 
the opera, where you can see him five or six nights in the season, 
yawning at the recitatives, and nodding dreamily over the plaintive 
melodies, out of which nodding condition he can only be aroused by 
one of Verdi’s grandest orchestral efforts. Pipkin has a library—of 
course—not a large collection,—no rare books,—but very fine, portly 
volumes, ranged evenly on shelves behind glass cases. There is no 
earthly doubt that he has a library. Well, Pipkin did us the honor 
to drop in, not long since, and give us his salutary two soft fingers, 
and tell us that it was a fine day, and, in fact, tell us the same thi 
two or three times. Then we began on literature. ‘ By-the-by, 
said our distinguished visitor, ‘I read your review of. Ny e 
felt flattered. *‘ Rather a smart book, I should think,” he observed, 
‘*A very able and interesting book,” we responded. ‘‘Ah!” said 
Pipkin, as if seized with a cnlden inspiration, *‘ you won’t want it 
any more ; I should like to read it, if you have no objection to lend 
it We know Me well what we said; it wasn’t what it should 
have been. So Pipkin has the book; and he will read it, and his 
wife will read it, and her friends will read it, and then it will be 
passed over to the servants, and we shall never get it again. Not 
but what Pipkin is an honest man—he would give us a check, in a 
minute’s notice, for a thousand dollars, if he owed us that amount; 


storms had rattled over their 
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but a book—well, a book is like anybody’s umbrella, intended to be 
stolen, beyond the law’s protection. There is another case—a very 
careless, liberal young fellow, who divides his leisure hours between 
books and billiards. He makes no more to-do about spending 
a couple of dollars for billiards than we do about buying the morning | 
paper; he sometimes lounges into a cigar store and fills his twenty- 
dollar case with a dollar’s worth of cigars; and yet we hear him say 
now and then: ‘*I’d like to read the book; but hang it, I can’t afford 
to buy it.”” We attempted to argue the case once, but were floored in 
aminute. lhe demonstrated in the clearest manncr possible, that a 
fellow who had to take two girls to the theatre that very night, and | 
who had paid as much as twenty dollars for billiards the last week, 
could not, under any reasonable consideration, be justified buying a 
volume, price two dollars. What could we say to that? It is all 
very well for you to imagine you could refute a young fellow like 
that, but you are confoundedly mistaken. Now, this demands 
areform. Our Maine law, or water-cure, or spiritualistic, or aboli- 
tion, or fire-eating friends, might very well spare a few hands and 
lungs to advocate this important reformation, and never feel the 
loss. Any one with a good voice and a little practice will do; 
change a few words in their speeches, and all the raving, stamping, 
and tearing of hair will come in capitally at the usual places. 

** PRETTY” PRAYERS. 
—A modern book, de- 
scribing a clergyman of 
no small note in our day, 
praises the man for— 
among many of his 
‘* gifts” — eloquence in 
public prayer, citing the 
following dainty speci- 
mens: ‘* We thank thee 
for all those budding 
promises which are yet 
to burst into flower.” 
** How long shall those 
promises stand as sen- 
tinels upon the borders, 
and not so much as ar- 
mies of the living God ?” 
“We grieve that our 
days are so inharmoni- 
ous ; our hearts are con- 
tinually going in and out 
of eclipse; yesterday 
jostles to-day, and to- 
morrow will carry them 
both away captive.” 
‘As when in summer 
we go forth in the pas- 
tures, and there is 
nothing that we may 
not pluck—flowers, or of 
fruit, or of beauty—so 
that in all the richness 
of thy royal nature there 
is nothing we may not 
take; all is ours, and 
we are God’s.”’ 


Tue BIBLE IN THE 
OrroMan Empire. — 





There is now, so far as 
the authoritiés ef the 
government are 


con- 





cerned, no obstruction to the circulation of the Scriptures through- | 


HKIDEL. 


weigh 290 tons. The ship 
still waits at Cork.—Lon- 
don Times. 


PHENOMENON.—A horse-chestnut tree at the corner of Chardon 


out the Ottoman empire. The agent of the American Bible Society, street and Bowdoin square, Boston, is now leaving out and in blos- 


writing from Constantinople, says: ‘‘ We have placed the open Bible 


in various tongues in the windows, announcing to the multitude of | 


som, for the second time this season. . ; 
NEWSPAPERs.—It seems, after all, that the United Statesis hard] 


every nation who throng this crowded street, that each in his own | the greatest country for newspapers, if it is correct, as is stated, 


language can buy the Bible.” 
applications for the Scripture from Trebizond, Erzeroum, Masiouan 
and Tocat. 

An Open Time Newsparer.—At the Printing celebration at 
Portsmouth, N. H., last week, tHe first New Hampshire paper was 
re-printed on the occasion. It was the ‘‘ New Hampshire Gazette,” 
dated October 7, 1756, ‘‘ with the freshest advices, both foreign and 
domestic.””’ The sheet measured sixteen inches by ten, and was 
‘* Printed by Daniel Fowle, where his paper may be had at one dol- 
lar per annum, or an equivalent in bills of credit, computing a dol- 
lar this year at four pounds old tenor.”’ 

A Luxury ror ANIMALS.—It is related of Rev. Sydney Smith, 
that when on his farm, each cow and calf, and horse and pig, were 
in turn visited, and fed and patted, and all seemed to welcome him; 
he cared for their as he cared for the comforts of every living being 
around him. He used to say, ‘I am for all cheap luxuries, even for 
animals; now all animals have a passion for scratching their back- 
bones ; they break down your gates and palings to effect this. Look! 
there is my universal scratcher, a sharp-edged pole, resting on a high 
and low post, adapted to every height from a horseto a lamb. Even 
the Edinburgh Reviewer can take his turn. You have no idea how 
a itis. Ihave not had a gate broken since I putitup. I 

ave it in all my fields.” 

Tue Great Comet or 1855.—German astronomers are divided in 
their opinions as to the reappearance of the great comet in 1856, and 
their learned discussions on the subject take up a great deal of room 
in the limited columns of their newspapers. It was known that 
Peter Fabricius, a famous Austrian mathematician of those days, 
had written a very erudite dissertation at the time, and published 
his own observations of the comet, but the work itself had been lost. 
A French translation, however, printed in 1557, has just been dis- 
covered by the bookseller Herr F. Kehler, of Leipsic, amongst his 
old books, and he is now reprinting it for general use. It is written 
in the form of a set of letters addressed to the Abbot of the Monas- 
tery at Lilienfeld, in Austria, and contains a series of illustrations, 
one of which represents a segment of the starry firmament, on which 
is marked the course of the comet according to the mathematician’s 
own observations. 

ARREST OF A FuGiITIVE LONDON FoRGER.—A communication was 
received, early in September last, by the Chief of Police, from Mr. 
Hodgson, Chief Superintendent of the Police of the City of London, 
to the effect that three men had been recently convicted in that 
city of counterfeiting the water mark on Bank of England notes, and 
subsequent to their conviction it was discovered that Frederick Carl 
Ullrich, the engraver, had broken jail and escaped to this country— 
that he had previously been in the United States, and while here 
had carried on the counterfeiting business, both in bank-notes and 
coin, with great success, and that he would probably have with him 
counterfeit plates of the Prussian and Saxon Banks, and also of the 
Bank of England. The Chief of Police placed the matter in the 
hands of Sergeant Bowyer, and that officer, with Policeman White, 
took immediate means to arrest the engraver, They ascertained, 
finally, that he arrived September 29th, in the ship Ticonderoga, and 
arrested him in the fourth story of a house in Centre street, in theact 
of engraving a $2 counterfeit plate of the Rockville Bank, Connec- 
ticut. He had a genuine $2 note beside him, which he was copying, 
and had nearly finished the plate. He was immediately taken before 
Justice Connolly and locked up to await examination. The prisoner 
is a German, and states that he is only 19 years of age, and has been 
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a private in the British service. 
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The same agent reports that he has | that the Swiss cantons, with a a sey of only 890,000, have 263 


newspapers, twelve of which have been established within the past 
ear. = 
Minirary.—Licnt Guarp Funerat.—The Light Guard, Capt. 
Edward Vincent, paraded on Tuesday afternoon, 14th October, to 
attend the funeral of the late ex-Lieutenant Horatio N. Hewitt, an 
old and very popular member oy the corps. Lieut. Hewitt has been 
connected with the New York Light Guard ever since 1832, and has 
faithfully done his duty for the whole period—a great portion of the 
time as a warrant ond eontuiesienad officer. His demise has occa- 
sioned much sincere regret among the corps, and his old companions 
in arms turned out in large numbers to pay him the last honors. 

A Strraxce InctpeENT.—A few days since, a lad named Adam 
Gilley, aged fourteen years, was kicked in the forehead ed a horse 
he was attempting to lead. The accident took place within forty 
rods of his residence. The ‘os frontis,” from the centre to the 
right temple, was driven in on the brain to more than an inch deep, 

et the lad retained his consciousness and returned home. Dr. N. 
K. Freeman, of West Farms, Westchester, N. Y., promptly attend- 
ed and operated—taking out twelve pieces of bone, and enough of 
the matter of the brain to fill a teaspoon, the boy retaining his 
senses during the operation, and strange to say, in five days’ time, 
he was out again attending to the horses. 

CELEBRATION OF FatTHER MatuEw’s Brrtu-Day.—The mem- 
bers of the Father Mathew Total Abstinence Society, clothed in full 
regalia, assembled on Tuesday evening, 14th October, in the large 
room, No. 68 East Broadway, to celebrate the 69th anniversary of 
the birth of that celebrated Apostle of Temperance, and also the 5th 
anniversary of the society. The large room was crowded, and many 

ersons were unable to obtain seats, half of the company being ladies. 
Robertson's excellent band was in attendance, and played a num- 
ber of beautiful pieces during the evening. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mr. George Fleming, the President of the socicty, who 
opened the proceedings by a eulogium on the Rev. Father Mathew, 
stating that he was one who not only advocated Total Abstinence in 
his own country, but had traversed the Atlantic ocean to carry his 
doctrine into this glorious Republic. The exercises were varied by 
singing, speoking: ete.; and the “Star Spangled Banner” was well 
sung by Mr. Robert Wilson, ex-President of the society. In the 
course of the evening a silver medal was presented to Mr. Jeremiah 
Perry, for his exertions in procuring members for the society. 

Tue REPORTED ILLNESS OF THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. — 
Most alarming rumors of the serious illness of the Emperor Napo- 
leon have been widely circulated in France ever since his departure 
from Paris for Plombieres; and the fact of his not having taken any 
part in the fetes the 15th of August, together with his speedy return 
to retirement at Biarritz, after a sojourn of a few days at Paris, has 
given a fresh color and consistency to these reports. Itis said that 
his malady is a softening of the spinal marrow, producing at times 
a loss of his mental faculties and the indulgence of the most extra- 
vagant hallucinations. A recent article in the leading column of the 
Constitutionnel concerning the supposed madness of Socrates, main- 
taining that the supposition was unfounded, because many great and 
wise men believed in visions and supernatural agencies without being 
mad, has been construed by many as an attempt on the part of the 
semi-official journal to account for_the strange fancies which the 
Emperor is said to entertain. 

AN Expepient.—A dashing and fashionable widow up-town says 
she thinks of sueing some gentleman for a breach of promise, in order that the 
world may know she is in the market. 

Waster or CANNON 
7 Batis.—Some Yankee 





mathematician charac- 
teristically calculates 
that if the cannon balls 
fired by the allies into 
Sebastopol, during the 
renowned thirteen days, 
were rolled intorail bars, 
weighing sixty pounds 
to the yard, the bars 
would extend three hun- 
dred and sixty-two miles, 
or, if laid as a railroad, 
would make a single 
track from Philadelphia 
to the Ohio river at Pitts- 
burgh, with all the ne- 
cessary turnouts. Such 
is an instance of the 
useless destruction of 
property concomitant cf 
war. How much better 
to cultivate the arts of 
peace and advance th 
fina! amelioration cf 
man? 

A New ScHemMe or 
PROSELYTISM—A monn 
whose name is Spenser, 
a member of a noble 
family in England, is 
making a pilgrimage 
through Hungary, his 
object being to establish 
praying societies, whose 
special task it will be to 
am Age chapels, that the 

nglish nation may be 
converted, and return to 
the bosom of the “ true 

church.” 
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NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS; 


73; THB BELLES OF THE BAY. 
A LEGEND OF LOUISIANA. 








CHAPTER 1. 
“ He was a Greek, and on his isle had built 
(One of the wild and smaller Cyclades,) 
A very handsome house fronf out his guilt, 
And there he lived exceedingly at his ease.””"—Brron, 

PeruaPs there is no portion of the sea coast of the United States, that presents 
a more uninteresting and uninviting, or dreary and desolate appearance than 
a large portion of that of Louisiana. Here, the waves of the Atlantic, instead 
of dashing with resistless force and deafening sound against walls of rock, such 
as border the iron-bound coast of New England, or breaking more gently as on 
the firm white beaches of the Middle States—lose themselves in the immense 
salt-marshes, which almost entirely encompass the sea board. It is through 
such marshes that the mighty Mississippi, the father of floods, through three 
mouths rolls his turbid waters to mingle with the clear blue waves of the 
Mexican Gulf ; and by them, farther south, the numerous bays and lakes that 
indent the coast, are surrounded, being connected with the Gulf by bayous 
which have frequently the appearance of artificial canals, cut through the 
vast and reedy fields. Nothing can be more solitary, secluded and devoid of 
every attribute of life—than these marshy wastes ; and the traveller, passing 
by or through them, might well imagine himselt surveying the fabled fields of 
the dead, so perfect and unbroken are the solitade and desolation. And he 
would certainly never dream that, at no great distance from him, beautiful 
bays and lakes, with banks eiad in perpetual verdure, lay sparkling in the sun, 
hid from his view by the dismal and monotonous scenery around them. 

The Southern coast of Louisiana abounds with these secluded sheets of 
water ; and into them the rivers and bayous of the interior empty, finding 
their way to the sea in the manner described. Many of them are of consider- 
able size and are studded with small islands, which have been, from time to 
time, the resort of pirates, smugglers and freebooters of every description, who 
found in their numerous concealments, secure depots for their plunder, and 
impenetrable retréats in case of pursuit. 

In the southwestern part of the state, and at no great distance from the 
Sabine, the boundary between it and Texas, is situated one of these lakes or 
bays, about twenty-five miles in length, and five or six in breadth. It is of 
shallow depth, and a small river, which rises in one of the western parishes, 
empties into it at the upper end. The lower portion of it is, as usual, sur- 
rounded with marshes, through which a pass of five or six miles in length con- 
nects it with the Gulf of Mexico. The remainder of the lake is encircled with 
prairies, which extend on each side to the pine forests, except at the mouth of 
the river referred to, where the timber which crowns its banks extends down 
to the shores of the lake, in which are several islands, one of which I shall par- 
ticularly describe. 

At the foot of the lake, near its southern extremity, and directly fronting 
the entrance of the pass leading to the gulf, this island is situated, and on it, 
at one titae, stood a building which might well have excited the surprise and 
curiosity of any reflecting person who was unacquainted with its history or 
the history of its occupants; for, though the situation of itself was a lovely 
one and the scenery around not wanting in attraction, it was entirely isolated, 
no vestage of other habitations being visible in any direction. Besides, there 
was nothing in the appearance of the country around that could prompt even 
& probable guess of the motives of the dwellers on that lonely isle in select- 
ing such a spot either for the display of as much taste as was evinced in the 
construction of the house and embellishment of the grounds, 

As in that building and on the island some of the prominent actors in the 
story Iam commencing for a time resided, and many of the incidents narrated 
in it occurred, a brief description of both is necessary. The island somewhat 
resembles in shape an irregular triangle, one corner or angle of which, jutting 
out towards the mouth of the pass, forms its extreme southern end. From 
this point two of the sides gradually expand towards the east and west, leaving 
the third side or base of the triangle fronting the north. Viewed from the 
mast-head of a vessel approaching the island through the pass, it would seem 
to contain many hundred acres of land; but, in reality, only a very small por- 
tion of it is terra firma. 

At the distance of somewhat upwards of a. mile from the southern point a 
deep bayou or creek makes in from the lake on each side of the island, and, 
meeting near the centre of it, they flow off in a united stream towards the 
north dividing it into two parts. Of these the smaller or southern portion is 


high dry land, gradually rolling from the centre to the shores of the lake, and 
terminating in a broad and shelving beach, running round the entire point, 
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composed of firm white sand, and thickly strewn with an endless variety of the 
most beautifully-shaped and delicately-tinted shells, and a profusion of glassy 
pebbles of every hue and size. The bank of the bayou on the south side is 
also firm and sandy, but more precipitous than the shores of the lake. 

The remaining portion of the island, or that part north of the dividing bayous, 
is much the largest, but consists entirely of a marsh composed of tufts of 
porous or spongy soil covered with a growth of tall flags or reeds and long 
coarse grass. These tufts are seldom more than a yard or two in extent or 
diameter, and through and around them the flood-tide from the gulf flows 
several feet deep, leaving at the ebb beds of black mud and pools of water, 
through which the hideous alligator, the crocodile of America, glides; and 
various gigantic specimens of the crane tribe, whose enormous and unsightly 
beaks caricature their otherwise graceful appearance, stalk and wade in quest 
of their prey. It is through this marsh that the bayou before-mentioned flows 
off in a northerly direction, and is apparently lost in its rank and luxurious 
vegetation. I shall have occasion again, in the course of my story, to return 
to it, and will then more particularly describe it and other matters hid at 
present like it in the recesses of the marsh. 

On the smaller or firm portion of the island, and within a few hundred yards 
of the point is a magnificent grove of live oaks, the only timber on it, or indeed 
of any size for many miles around, and from which it derives its name of ‘‘ Oak 
Island.’’ This grove is so near the centre of the point, and the trees compos- 
ing it are of so uniform a size and distance from each other, that it has the 
appearance of having been artificially formed; but, if so, it must have been 
planted by the hands of some race of men long since passed away, as at the 
time I speak of the trees composing it must have been several hundred years 
old. Their lower branches had been trimmed off, giving to each a rounded 
form, which permitted a free circulation of the pure and invigorating air of 
the gulf, whilst their proximity to each other formed a shade impervious to 
the ardent rays of a southern sun. 

Embosomed in this grove, from whose dark green foliage its pure white walls 
gleamed out in delightful contrast, was the building alluded to. It was of 
large size and constructed in the old French or Creole style, being raised upon 
brick pillars some eight feet from the ground, and occupying a space of some 
sixty feet square, of this, however, a considerable portion was taken up by the 
galleries or verandahs, which entirely surrounded the house. From the upper 
corners of these galleries the peaked or square hipped roof ascended to a point, 
terminating in an iron rod, which supported a gilded ball and a weathercock 
or vane. Double sash doors, protected by moveable Venetian blinds, reachi 
from the floor to within a few inches of the ceiling, supplied the place of both 
windows and doors. The spaces between the brick pillars which supported the 
oatward sides of the galleries were filled up with lattice work, on which 
flowering vines and shrubs of various kinds were trained. 

The house fronted the entrance of the pass, and before and on each side of it 
a lawn or yard extended beyond the limits of the grove, which was adorned 
with every variety of shrubbery known in the South. The walk, which led 
from the steps to the gate of the lawn, was bordered by a hedge of roses; and 
a hundred different specimens of the same beautiful tribe bloomed on every 
side, interspersed and varied with flowers of every other species, hue and odor. 
A large garden, adjoining the lawn and separate’ (: m it by a neat paling, was 
stocked with every variety of fruit, both tropical and that of a more temperate 
clime. Orange and lemon trees, whose branches were ladened with golden 
fruit, or covered with snowy blossoms, whose delicious fragrance filled the air, 
stood near the peach, the plum, the pomgranate, and the broad leaved and 
spreading fig; whilst the walks of the garden were canopied by arbors, over- 
spread with the climbing vine of the grape. 

Numerous outhouses, such as are usually seen clustering about a Southern 
residence, stood aear, and, at some distance f-om the rest, a neatly constructed 
stable surmounted by a dove cote or pigeon house, around and on which hundreds 
of its party-colored tenants wheeled and circled in graceful flights, or sat and 
uttered their low and musical cooings. All these offices and the paling or 
picket fence of the lawn or garden were painted or lime-washed of the same 
spotless white as the main building, giving to every part of the premises an air 
of order and taste. Behind the stable a field of some forty or fifty acres was 
inclosed with a post and rail fence, in which a crop of corn, stripped of its 
leaves, stood hardening in the autumnal sun. This field and the yard and 
garden were the only enclosures on the island, the remainder of it being covered 
with the same species of grass which is found on the prairies bordering the 
lake, dotted over even in the fall and winter with flowers of divers colors and 
forms. 

Cropping this rich pasturage, or reposing and ruminating under the shade of 
clumps of cotton woods and willows, evidently planted for the purpose, a few 
fine cattle and sheep might have been seen, and in the yard a variety of dogs, 
hounds, pointers, and spaniels or water dogs ranged about, or lay basking in 
the sun. In the mouth of the bayou, protected from the high winds of the 
open lake, a beautiful yacht and a smaller sail or pleasure boat were moored to 
the bank. Moving about the yard or garden several negroes of both sexes 
might also have been observed, and occasionally in the galleries the figures of 
a lady and gentleman of middle age and of two girls apparently just entering 
into womanhood. 

I have been thus minute and particular because I wish to impress upon the 

















mind of the reader, that the whole appearance of the place I have described 
better befitted the neighborhood of some Southern city, as the residence of & 
rich planter or retired merchant, than the wild and lonely location which had 
been selected for the creation of this ‘‘ oasis in the desert;” and yet, had he 
stood on the shores of the lake, or on the deck of a vessel entering it from the 
pass in October, 1821, the time I have chosen for the commencement of my 
story, such a scene as I have endeavored to paint would have then met his eye. 
I say then, for no such a scene can now be observed. The island and the grove of 
oaks yet remain; but, with the exception of a pile of bur at and mouliering bricks 
and mortar, every vestige of a human habitation has disappeared; and the 
deer now roam undisturbed, where once the foot of beauty trod; and the owl 
hoots and the crane screams in the grove which once resounded with the 
melodious voices and joyous mirth of the young, the happy and the gay. 


CHAPTER Li. 
“ Master, be one of them, 
It is an honorable kind of thievery.’’—SuakesPearg. 

In a handsomely furnished parlor of a hotel in the city of Mobile, on a night in 
the month of May, 1816, several gentlemen sat round a card table deeply ab- 
sorbed in play. Through the lofty windows open to the floor, the cool night 
breeze from the bay came laden with the perfume of orange blossoms, mingled 
with the odor of a th d other fragrant flowers and shrubs. On a myrtle 
that grew near, @ mocking bird, the nightingale of the South, had perched and 
was pouring forth a diversified and gushing melody of sweet notes, as if rejoic- 
ing in the beauty of the night, illuminated by the silvery rays of a full and 
unclouded moon. But neither the still loveliness of the scene, the scented and 
refreshing breeze, or the clear warblings of the feathered ti d to 
be observed or enjoyed by the party of players. This consisted of five indivi- 
duals, only two of whom it will be at all necessary to describe. The first of 
these, who appeared to be the host, as he frequently pressed upon the others 
the wines, liquors, and other refreshments, with which an adjoining table was 
spread, was a well d , gentl ly man of about forty years of age, whose 
dark complexion and yet black bair proclaimed him of foreign extraction. The 
other was a strikingly handsome young man, some six or eight years younger 
than the other, with an air of anxiety and uneasiness strongly depicted upon 
his countenance. The play was high, and though losing continually, the 
younger man staked extravagantly and desperately, as if determined to force 
fortune to his side or test the truth of the saying that she always favors the 
brave. But all was in vain ; he was invariably unsuccessful, and at the close 
of the sitting, long after midnight, he had not only lost a large sum of ready 
money, most of which had been won by the dark gentleman, who was addressed 
by the title of Colonel, but was also indebted to him for a still larger amount, 
for which he gave him an acknowledgment of I.0. 1% This the other seemed 
to receive rather unwillingly, observing that it made no difference, as he would 
soon give him an opportunity of taking his revenge. 

Smiling somewhat bitterly, the young man left the room, followed by one of 
his companions. After they had reached the street and proceeded some steps, 
the latter exclaimed: 

‘Well, Bob, you have made a miss of it. Instead of winning back your pre- 
vious losings, you have lost as much more, besides what you owe him. Why, 
man, you are positively crazy to bet as you do and against that fellow too, who 
always beats you !’”’ 

‘(Do you think he plays unfairly, Frank,” asked the other, whose name was 
Robert Lawton, ‘‘ or takes any advantage of me ?’’ 

“If you mean does he cheat you, no ;’’ replied his companion. ‘I have 
noticed him closely sinee we have been playing, and he handles the cards fairly 
enough. But he has an advantage of you, and he uses it, as every other man 
would who played to win.” 

** What is that,’’ inquired Lawton. 

‘Tt is this,’ said the other, “ you are deeply in his debt ; he sees you are 
reckless and excited, whilst he is careful and perfectly cool ; you bet wildly 
and madly ; he meets you and wins four times out of five, and so it will be to 
the bitter end, if you are mad enough to continue.’’ 

‘Mad enough,”’ said Lawton ; “ why you talk like a parson, and as if you 
never played yourself.’’ 

** Yes,” replied the young man, “I do play ; but I make it a rule never to 
go beyond my means and never to owe anything. Besides I am a bachelor, 
with no one to please or keep but myself. Excuse me, Bob, you and I are old 
friends, and I should not be a true one if I did not warn you of the danger you 
are running. Since we have been playing with this Colonel, who calls himself 
a Louisiana sugar planter, but whom I believe to be something else, you have 
lost largely, and I have noticed that he seems to play at you particularly and 
not care about winning from any of the rest of us ; now how, in the mame of 
Heaven, can you afford this? You know I am aware of your 
and have been since we were boys together. Bob, you surely have not been 
insane enough to risk any of the public funds entrusted to your care ?”’ 

“Yes; Frank, I have,” replied Lawton, impulsively. ‘I have been ingane 
enough, as you say, to do that very thing. Since old Munston has been away 
I have received a part of the duties, and have lost to tie Coane Sg 
several thousand dollars.’’ 

‘* Well,” replied his friend, after a pause, ‘and what in earth are you going 
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te do about it? Munston will be back ina day or two, and then you will have 
to settle up, and the deficiency will be discovered.” 
“Oh,” answered Lawton, ‘‘I can raise the money, I suppose. It can be got 

en a mortgage ; but I shall have to tell my wife of the scrape ; and though I 

know she will assist me willingly rather than see me dishonored, I dislike to 

tell her of it.”” 
‘€ Aud well you may,’’ answered his companion, rather contemptuoualy. 

**T am a bachelor, as I said before ; but if I had such a wife as you have, you 

would not catch me going home at this time in the morning with such a tale 

as that to console her for my absence. And the amount you still owe the 

Colonel, are you going to raise that on a mortgage too ?’’ 

**] don’t know what I shall do,’”’ answered Lawton, briefly, rather nettled at 
his friend’s tone and manner, and the implied rebuke, which his conscience 
told him he richly deserved. 

The two companions walked on a few steps farther in silence, and then 
separated—the bachelor to seek his solitary cot, and the married man the 
eonnubial couch, long tenanted by a sorrowful and expectant wife. 

Robert Lawton, at one time of his life, might well have been included in that 
elass of mortals termed the “‘ favorites of fortune.”’ In the graces of his person 
and the charms of his manner and address, he had few equals and no superiors 
ta the circle in which he moved. Possessor of fine natural abilities, improved 
by an excellent education, he could have distinguished himself in almost any 
career ; but these advantages he had never applied to any useful or ennobting 
pursuit, and was therefore only known as a good fellow, of open and generous 
temper and fine social qualities, and though addicted to some fashionable vices 

and follies, one who had hitherto preserved an unblemished reputation as a 

gentleman and man of honor. Lawton was, however, one of that large class of 
men, who, while they would shrink with abhorrence from the commission of 
any positive and palpable crime or misdemeanor, have yet no fixed principles, 
no governing and controlling sense of honor and rectitude, and who may be led 
on, step by step, by the force of circumstances and associations, to the perpe- 
tration of acts equally degrading and dishonoring. He had been married for 
some years to a beautiful, accomplished and most amiable and virtuous woman, 
and was the father of two lovely little girls. 

His wife, whose maiden name was Rosa Kenyon, hed béen warned by her 
friends that she ran a great risk of her future happiness in entrusting it to the 
keeping of a person ofas wild a disposition and unsettled habits and character as 
those of her lover ; for, though at that time Lawton had contracted no positive 
vices and was possess.r of considerable property, they justly feared the pro- 
priety of his future course, undirected by any settled principles, and unguarded 
by any fixed sentiments of morality and religion. But love laughs at lectures 
as well as at locksmiths. Rose was an orphan, and both herself and fortune, 
which about equalled that of her lover, were entrusted to the care of a bache- 
lor uncle, who doted on her, and was easily converted to thé belief so religiously 
entertained by his neice, that Lawton’s faults were the mere foibles of youth, 
which time and matrimony would eradicate, and he was thus induced to give 
his consent to their union. 

For some years after this event, her expectations, if not entirely fulfilled, 
were nevertheless very far from being entirely disappointed. Her husband was 
rarely from home, and never engaged in any of the wild and reckless frolics and 
follies of his bachelor days, but seemed devoted to her and their two little daugh- 
ters, both born within three years of their marriage. After that time, however, 
Lawton began gradually to tire of his quiet and monotonous life, and to thirst 
after the excitement of his former courses. His evenings were now more fre- 
quently spent abroad, and he often returned at a late hour, bearing evident 
traces of the night’s dissipation on his haggard countenance. But not a word 
of complaint or reproach fell from the lips of his wife, for she fondly thought 
that gentleness and forbearance towards his errors were the best means of 
winning him from them, and would eventually have the desired effect. 

This amiable forbearance was not, however, destined to produce any imme- 
diate good results. Instead of evenings, Lawton began to pass whole nights 
from home, and his wife soon became painfully convinced that these hours 
were passed at the gaming-table. At first she attempted to reason with him; 
but finding it useless, and that her affectionate and gentle entreaties and ad- 
monitions were received with impatience and anger, she ceased them, and ex- 
erted herself to repair, as far as possible, the injury which her husband was 
inflicting upon her and her children by the closest economy and attention to mat- 
ters which should have been his exclusive care. 

Things went on this way for some time longer—Lawton’s insane infatuation 
still continuing—until not only all his own fortune, but the greater part of his 
wife’s, lad been swallowed up in the vortex created by it. Luckily for her and 
the children, the house in which they lived, and its large enclosures and gar- 
dens, had belonged to her parents, and this, with some family servants, had, 
by the providence of her uncle, been settled upon her in such a manner that 
they could neither be sold nor mortgaged without her Her husband 
had not cared to ask for this, both because he did not wish to let her see to 
what straits he was reduced, and because he knew she valued the property far 
beyond its intrinsic worth—the house as her birth-place and the residence of 
her parents, and the servants, with whom she had grown up in all the famili- 
arity common in the South, more as attached friends than as servile depend- 
ants, and that it would be extremely painful to her to run any risk of parting 
with either. The hire of such of these servants as she did not need had for- 
merly formed a portion of her pocket-money, but of late it had been the chief 
support of herself and childrén. 

At length Lawton’s affairs became so much involved, that he found it diffi- 
cult to procure the means of keeping up a genteel appearance, and he gladly 
accepted a situation offered him in the custom-house; but the relief afforded 
him by the salary attached to it, however, was only partial. Extravagant 
alike in feelings and habits, even the stern lessons of necessity had failed to 
teach him either prudence or economy. He was overwhelmed with debt, and 
daily smarting under the endless mortifications entailed upon him by the 
change of circumstances brought about by his own thoughtless folly and 
criminal indulgence in a ruinous propensity. 

It was whilst he lived in this humiliating situation that the agent of the cele- 
brated Lafitte—the Pirate of the Gulf, as he was called—arrived in the city for 
the purpose of making confederates in the contemplated enterprises of his 
chief. This person was, as was essential that he should be, a man of great 
taet and address, good education and pleasing manners and appearance. He 
was liberally supplied with money, and instructed to spare no pains or expense 
in carrying out his instructions, which were to try and make accomplices 
amongst those who, from their position in society, would be above suspicion, 
(which Lafitte knew, from previous experience, was by no means practica- 
ble,) and also to endeavor by’every possible means to gain over some officer 
of the customs wherever they were established. 

It was not long after his arrival before this man had learned every particular 
of Lawton’s character and affairs, and he at once marked him as his own. 
Being introduced to him in the character of a wealthy planter travelling for 
amusement, they soon became intimate, and Lawton and others became nightly 
guests of the Colonel, as he had dubbed himself at his rooms at the hotel— 
where they were entertained with the most unbounded hospitality on the part 
of the host. Play, of course, was the chief amusement of these parties, and, 
at the first of them, Lawton won considerably—the pretended Colonel seeming 
to have no desire of winning from his guests, but only to play, as he said, for 
amusement. In a few nights, however, the tables began to turn — at least as 
regarded Lawton, who now lost heavily—his companions still winning from 
the Colonel a portion of what he had lost. Vexed at this, and priding himself, 
as most unsuccessful gamblers do, on his play, he redoubled his efforts; and, 
as his companion told him, betted wildly and desperately, lost his ready money 
and got deeper and deeper in debt to his host. Nigh after night witnessed 
the same result, until, as has been seen, Lawton had lost a large sum of the 
public money entrusted to him, and was indebted in a still larger amount to 
his treacherous entertainer. 

On reaching his room after leaving his companion, the unlucky gamester 
was not sorry to find his neglected wife wrapped in slumber; for, though he 
neither feared nor expected her upbraidings, he felt that her watohfulness it- 
self would be a reproach. Late as was the hour, he felt no disposition for 
sleep, and he began to revolve in his mind how he should break the subject of 
his difficulties to the unconscious being reposing so calmly by his side. The 
more he thought of it, the greater became his repugnance to make the humili- 
ating avowal—a repugnance whieh, though mixed with selfishness, arose, 
nevertheless, in a great measure from the thought of grieving his wife—whom, 
notwithstanding his neglect, he still loved—and he tried to think of some other 
method of extricating himself from the dilemma in which he was placed. The 
conversation between him and his friend occurred to his mind, and the remarks 
of the latter regarding the fair play of the Colonel, and the singularity of the 
cireumstance that none of the rest of the party had lost. With the infatuation 
of a gambler, it instantly occurred to him that, alone or single-handed with 
his fortunate opponent, he could yet recover himself. This idea soem became 
&@ eonvistion, and he resolved on the following day to propose the game to the 
Colonel. Me still had some hundreds of the funds confided to his care, whieh 
would serve for a stake; and, even if he lost that, whieh was almost im possi- 
ble—as his luck must turn, and he knew himself a mateh for any man who 
played fairly—why, his wife would only have to mortgage her property for that 
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you reject my proposal, you will never reveal to any one the nature of it. 


Are you willing to take the oath on such conditions ?’’ 


brated Lafitte, and have you any idea where he is now?’’ 


stood, that after the battle of New Orleans he returned to his native country— 


join us.”’ 


much more: that was all. This resolution taken and decided upon, h felt en- 
tirely relieved, and soon fell asleep. 
Well, Colonel,” said Lawton, as he entered the parlor where, stretched 
upon 4 sofa, the latter was scanning the morning paper and puffing the blue 
smoke in clouds from a genuine Havanna, the next day about eleven o’clock, 
‘*T have come to make a proposal to you.”’ 
‘Ah, indeed, my friend, and what is that ?’’ replied the Colonel, ‘I am sure 
I shall be delighted to accede it even before I know its nature. What is it?”’ 
“Well,” said Lawton, ‘‘ you know you have used me pretty roughly in the 
game we have been playing, and, in fact, I am the only loser of the party. You 
said something last night about giving me my revenge; now, I propose having 
another bout with you, provided you will make some excuse to the others and 
try me alone.’’ 
‘With all my heart,” replied the Colonel, “and I assure you, Lawton, I 
shall not regret to see the tide of fortune turn in your favor, for I never con- 
templated winning so much of you, and will most willingly give you the oppor- 
tunity you ask of recovering yourself. When shall it be—this evening ?”’ 
**Oh, yes,” replied Lawson, ‘- I will come round after supper, and we will 
make a night of it; for 1 am really anxious to see if my luck will not turn 
when undisturbed by those noisy fellows. I mean to win back what I have lost 
or send a thousand more after it, that is if you are perfectly willing to play in 
that manner.’’ 
‘* My dear sir,’’? answered the Colonel, ‘‘I am more than willing, for I assure 
you again, my object was not to win your money. I shall be ready at the time 
you name, and will take care we are not distur 
“* Well, then,’’ said Lawton, “ adieu till then, and then take care of yourself.’ 
“That I will, my fine fellow, and of you too,”’ replied the Colonel to himself, 
aa the door closed on his unsuspecting victim; ‘“‘and I think I have you safe 
now. Your money is not my object, but you are, and te win you I must winit, 
and so I shall be ready for you.”’ 
As Lawton’s friend had supposed, the play had se far been conducted per- 
fectly fairly by the pretended Colonel, whom I shall continue to designate by 
the title he had assumed. But it would not have been so had not Lawton’s 
recklessness obviated any necessity for his using the skill which he really 
possessed, for he was an adept in the art of play and could make the cards or 
dice obey his will. His only object being to entangle Lawton, he cared 
nothing about winning from the others. Now, however, he determined to 
trust nothing to chance to accomplish his end of getting his expected visitor 
completely in his power. Accordingly he procured soon a pack of cards, and, 
taking them from their govers he uyrked them so ingeniously, that, whilst he 
would know every ozic gs it was dealt, the marks would be entirely undiscern- 
able to his opponent, whom he would thus have completely at his mercy. The 
cards were then carefully re-enclosed and put by for use. 
The day passed slowly on to Lawton, whose impatience for the approach of 
evening was so great that he could scarcely attend to the business of his office; 
for he fully believed, that, on the ensuing night, he was destined, not only to 
recover his losses but also to win a large sum from the rich Louisianian. True, 
he was several thousand dollars behind; but what of that? The Colonel 
evidently cared nothing for money and would stake that amount on a single 
card if he thought it best. In short, he felt as perfectly sanguine of success 
as any other infatuated and incorrigible gambler before him ever did. 
At last the tardy sun went down. The appointed hour arrived, and the 
unequally matched players sat down to their game—one eager, impatient and full 
of hope, the other calm, eool and eertain of vietory. For the first two or three 
hours but little change comparatively was made in the position of either, the 
Colonel not caring to bring matters to an issue too precipitately. The amount 
of money before Lawton at the commencement of the game had increased 
several hundred dollars, and of course, the Colonel, who had displayed all he 
had won, was that much the loser. Exhilarated by this partial success and 
the champagne he had drank, Lawton’s spirits rose high and his hopes became 
more extravagant than ever; but they were soon lowered, for from that time 
the game went as the Colonel willed. Note after note passed over to his side of 
the table, until at last only one solitary fifty dollar bill remained before his 
opponent In afew moments this also was staked and lost, and Lawton saw his 
last dollar pass into the possession of his successful and unconquerable 
antagonist. 
At this final and withering blight to all his high wrought hopes and visionary 
expectations, the head of the unfortunate gamester sank upon the table 
between his outspread hands, and, for the first time in his life, he felt com- 
pletely subdued and hopel His losses, hitherto, though large in the 
aggregate, had occurred at intervals, and had never reached in the same time 
anything like the amount he had now sunk in a few nights. The money, too 
formerly had been his own, while that which he had now lost had been 
entrusted to his honor. As long as any other alternative had remained, the 
sacrifice he designed requiring of his wife, seemed light, or at least one which 
might not be required, but now that no other rescource was left to him from 
public dishonor than the impoverishment of his wife and children, he groaned 
in the agony of bitter and unavailing regret. 
‘* What is the matter, my friend ?’’ said the Colonel, softly, while he shuffled 
the cards, “‘ shall we go on ?”’ 
‘What is the matter?”’ said Lawton fiercely, as he raised his head, and 
then seeing an expression in the face of his companion, which induced him to 
change his tone, he continued : “ I’ll tell you what is the matter, Colonel. In 
the last two weeks I have lost to youa large sum of money which did not 
belong to me, and which was entrusted to my care ; and I have no means of re- 
placing it, without calling upon my wife to mortgage the little remnant of her 
fortune. Besides, I owe you a still larger amount, which I have no earthly 
means of paying.’’ 
‘* This is unfortunate,” replied the Colonel, after a pause. ‘‘ But there may 
yet remain to you some other way of extricating yourself from your difficulties 
without resorting to the unpleasant means you speak ef.’’ 
‘* What other way can there be ?’”’ inquired Lawton, anxiously; ‘‘ you do not 
mean this?’’ pointing to the cards. 
‘* Ne, indeed,”’ replied the Colonel, dryly, ‘‘I do not think you would ever 
recover yourself in that manner ; but there is another way—a simple and sure 
one ; by which, if you choose, before you leave this room, you ean replace all 
you have lost, cancel your debt to me, and assure yourself of a competency for 
the future—provided you will not let a form, a mere prejudice, prevent you 
from embracing it.’’ 
‘* Let me hear what it is,’’ said Lawton, ‘‘ and no such scruples, as you have 
mentioned, will prevent me from embracing such an opportunity.”’ 
‘* Before I do so,’’ replied the Colonel, ‘‘ you must swear to me that, should 





And I warn you, at the same time, that it is no light matter, and that, if you 
violate your oath, you will subject yourself to a speedy and certain vengeance. 


“Tam, I do,” answered Lawton, eagerly, excited by euriosity and hope. 

‘* Well, then,”’ said his mysterious host, “‘did you ever hear of the eele- 
“T have heard of him frequently,” replied Lawton ; ‘‘ and always under- 
France.’’ 

‘That is a mistake,”’ said |’ e Colonel ; ‘‘ he is now on an island in Galveston 
Bay, where he bas built a new rendezvouz, and is preparing to embark in 
smuggling on a large scale to different parts of the United States. This city is 
one of them. I am his agent ; and the proposal I have to make to you is to 


**] join you!” exclaimed Lawton, perfectly aghast at this audacious confes- 
sion and proposal. “I! de you know that I am an officer of the revenue 
myself?’’ 

‘*T know all about you, Mr. Lawton,” replied the Colonel seriously, “and 
all about your own affairs, public and private ; at least as far as any one 
knows ; and that is my reason for selecting you to aid us. I know that you 
are, as you say, an officer of the government of the United States, and that 
you have sworn fidelity to it; very well! But have you not also taken an- 
other oath? Have you not sworn to support, succor and sustain your wife? 
Now, which oath is most binding? and which ought to be? Most persons, 
perhaps, would say the public one. But I think differently. Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, and a man’s family is a part of himself ; and, here, 
you are about to involve them in debt and distress, to replace the money you 
have lost, when, by embracing my proposal, you can recover it, cancel your 
debt to me, and secure to them a handsome competence for the future. And 
what crime do you really commit? You break your oath, it is true ; but men, 
and women too, for that matter, do the same every day, and are none the less 
thonght of. You are not defrauding an individual or an association, and the 
public will never feel or know it. Smuggling will go on even in this very 
plaee, whether you take part in it or not ; se that, if you refuse, you will enly 
be injuring yourself, without benefitting the government.’’ 

It would be needless and perhaps tiresome to detail the lengthened and ape- 
cious arguments which the agent brought forward to win Lawton to his pur- 
pose, or the opposition which the latter at first made to entering into the 


that he did make opposition to it for some time, but, in the end, his firmness 
and integrity suecambed to the liberal offers of his tempter, and before he left 
the room, he received from his wily acquaintance the price of his treachery, 
and bound himself in a way that most effectually compromised him to take 
part in the contemplated plans for defrauding the revenue, of which he was a 
sworn and trusted officer, by permitting smuggled goods to be landed on his 
days of duty from a vessel which was to ply as a regular trader between the 
city and Havana, and which was to eceive her contraband cargoes in the gulf 
from Lafitte’s armed cruisers. 


CHAPTER III. 
“ When envy’s sneer would coldly blight his name, 


For man, the ingrate?—the devoted wife.” 

Tue plan, thus concocted and defined, was subsequently fully carried out, and 
for two years the illicit traffic went on flourishingly, unknown and , 
except by those engaged in it, of which there were several others besides Law- 
ton in the same city, though none but him in any way connected with the 
revenue service. Many valuable cargoes had been landed and disposed of ; his 
share in the profits of which had been so great that it not only enabled 
him to live more in his former style, but also to indulge freely in his favorite 
and ruling propensity. He accounted for this favorable change in his circum- 
stances to his wife, who had never known the full extent of his difficulties, by 
attributing it to some lucky speculation he had engaged in. The world, which 
always sides with the prosperous, was glad to find that one of its old favorites, 
whom it had once been about to discard, was again climbing the ladder of for- 
tune, without troubling itself to inquire who or what was aiding him in the 
ascent ; but before he had reached the highest round a fatal and unforeseen 
accident occurred which again precipitated him to the ground. One of the 
subordinate actors in the conspiracy, who was intrusted only with the know- 
ledge of Lawton’s connection with it, having become exasperated at his refusal 
to comply with some extortionate demand, in a fit of drunken rage went to the 
collector of the port, and revealed the whole plot ; and, before Lawton had the 
slightest intimation of his danger, he was-arrested and committed to prison. 

His horror and despair at finding himself ao suddenly placed in this ignomini- 
ous position may be better imagined than described. He thought of his affec- 
tionate and devoted wife and his young and innocent daughters, on whom his 
disgrace would entail such deep distress and shame ; and bitter were his feel- 
ings of remorse and keen the hes of his i for his folly and crime. 
Notwithstanding the convincing proofs his wife had given him of love and devo- 
tion, he felt some fear and doubt as to what would be her course towards him 
in the present crisis. He knew how deep and sincere were her contempt and 
detestation for anything dishonest or dishonorable, a feeling which, however 
contradictory or inconsistent the assertion may appear, he also shared with 
her to aconsiderable extent. True, he had broken his oath and betrayed the 
trust reposed in him by the government, and yet he would have scorned a dis- 
honest or dishonorable act towards his fellow-man ; so nice are the distinctions 
our passions and our interests often deceive us into drawing. 
In admitting to his bosom, even for a single moment, a doubt of his wife’s 
fidelity and constancy in his hour of trial, Lawton showed how little he was 
capable of appreciating the feelings ofa true-hearted and conscientious wife, for 
in a very short time after his arrest the door of his cell was opened and she 
rushed into his arms. Her very first words as she clasped him to her heart, 
‘“‘ My dear, dear unfortunate husband,” proved to him that she was not only 
acquainted with the crime of which he was accused, but was ready to pity and 
exeuse him and share the consequences. It was then that the heart of Law- 
ton amote him bitterly for his long and cruel neglect of one who deserved to 
be, and should have been, the most cherished object of his existence, and he 
inwardly made a vow that for the future he would endeavor to atone to her for 
the past. 
I shall not attempt to describe the particulars of the painful interview be- 
tween the husband and wife. Suffice it to say, that Lawton fully acknowledged 
to his sorrowing and deeply mortified partner the full extent of his transgres- 
sions, and received from her only expressions of sympathy and assurances of 
undiminished love and fidelity. Not one word of reproach did she utter ; nor 
did she attempt to moralize on the folly and turpitude of hix conduct, or his 
neglect of her advice and entreaties, which had produced such disgraceful re- 
sults ; for she felt that it was not only her duty, but her dearest privilege, to 
be the comforter and ler of her h d in his deep though merited afflic 
tion. After remaining with her husband until a late hour, Mrs. Lawton left 
him at last only at his repeated request, to return to their children, assuring 
him that no effort on her part should be spared for his release, even at the 
cost of all her remaining property. 
That the mind of the unfortunate prisoner was greatly and unexpectedly 
relieved by his interview with his wife may be readily imagined, even by those 
who have never felt the want of such consolation and sympathy themselves. 
But there was still another and more mortifying ordeal to pass through. That 
had taken place in the privacy of hie cell, in the presence of the being who 
“Can love the more and soothe and bless 

Man in his utter wretchedness,”’ 
The other was to be endured in public, exposed to the gaze of every eye and 
subject to the remarks of every tongue. Lawton had been aaa at a late 
hour of the day, on an affidavit of the collector, and had und limi- 
nary examination before being committed to prison. The charge pasts him 
was therefore to be publicly investigated in the court-house, where, he had no 
doubt, most of his former friends and acquaintances would attend, incited by 
their curiosity to hear the particulars of the crime ot which he was accused, 
and his heart sunk within him as he thought of that mortifying scene. 
The next morning Mrs. Lawton again visited her husband, accompanied by 
her two little daughters, to whom, with a wife and mother’s pardonable feel- 
ings, she attributed the cause of their father’s imprisonment, rather to misfor- 
tune than to crime. Upon entering his cell they burst into tears, but were 
soon pacified by his caresses, and consoled by the hope he held out to them of 
his being speedily released—a hope which he himself really entertained, having 
no doubt of being able to procure any amount of bail that might be demanded. 
Perverted as his principles were in many respects, his heart was still feelingly 
alive to the distresses of others, and he would unhesitatingly have extended to 
any of those whom he looked upon as friends that assistance and support which 
he now confidently expected from them. A short time, however, only was 
necessary to convince him how completely he had deceived himself, and how 
weak was the tie called friendship unstrengthened and uncemented by confi- 
dence and esteem. Before Lawton’s family had remained with him any length 
of time, a lawyer whom he had sent for arrived, and they took their leave, 
promising to return again in the evening when his examination was over. 
A brief conversation with his legal adviser, to whom he was perfectly frank 
and explicit in the statement of his difficulties, was sufficient to convince the 
prisoner that he had laid himself liable to heavy penalties, and that the bail 
which would be required of him would be proportionably large, if, indeed, amy 
would be taken; and it was with spirits considerably depressed that he acecm- 
panied the sheriff and his lawyer to the court-room where his examination was 
to take place. As he had anticipated, it was crowded to excess, and, as he 
passed through the dense mass, which opened to admit him and his com 
panions, the involuntary and hasty glance which he threw around him dis- 
covered to him many of his most intimate associates gazing eagerly and 
curiously upon him. For a moment his eye quailed and his step faltered, but 
in another pride and manhood came to his support, and he proceeded with @ 
firm step and unblenching cheek to the seat which he was to occupy, though 
he b tterly felt the degradation of his position. 
The investigation of the charges against him then commenced, and the fact 
of his connection with Lafitte in his smuggling operations, and his connivance 
at them in his official capacity, was fully proved, not only by the evidence of 
the traitor, in which not all the ingenuity and cross-questioning of his counsel 
eould detect a flaw, but also by many circumstances unnoticed before, but now 
fully corroborating the charge; and Lawton was committed by the examining 
magistrate to take his trial before the United States District Court at its first 
session—the amount of his bail being fixed at twenty thousand dollars. The 
informer was also required to give bail to appear at court and prosecute the 
eharge. 
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(To be continued.) 











CruEL PUNISHMENT AT Sza.—In a case tried before the United 
States District Court, on Tuesday, Sept. 30th, it was shown that the carpenter 
of the ship Typhoon, for some slight disobedience of orders, was handcuffed, 
gagged and triced up so that he merely touched the tips or extremities of his 
toes to the deck of the ship, and so was kept for the period of seven hours 
without any coat on, while it was raining violently. That, after this, the eom- 
plainant was taken to the Hospital, and there left in irons for the residue of 
the voyage. 

A sharp compositor of a brilliant daily paper in this town, er 
~~ lately to set ae a familiar line of poetry, made it read thus: “ Death bones 











nefarious and, on his part, doubly dishonorable compact. Suffice it to aay, 
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- STRAKOSCH’S GRAND 
NCERT COMPANY. 
The ‘public are respectfully informed on 
M’lle. TERESA PARODI'S 
PIBST GRAND CONCERT 
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ON W SDAY EVENING, Ocr. 32, 
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LODER will receive pupils in Italian Vocal Music, also in 
English and Sacred Music, on and after Monday, September 15th, 
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Fourth Avenue. 0000 
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forte Warercoms, No. 766 B 
course of Instruction on the Piano, on "the plan of tavteineondiae 
of Paris. The pupils divided into classes of eight each. The course 
will comprise eight lessons of twe hours each ; the first hour will 
be devoted to the study and performance of sore phonic master- 
piece of the great composers, carefully transcribed for "ice pianos ; 
the second hour will be devoted to individual inatructiog, each cock pagal 
iu turn playing some brilliant piece bya — piano com: 

This plan has proved the most successful of any yet attempted in 
the Conservatoires of Europe, and is almost universally 
Each pupil in his way gets all the advantage of the instruction given 
to the others, aud « general interest and spirit of emulation is 
obtained which can follow no other course of instruction. 

Persons wishing to take advantage of this Course will please 
make early application, as Mr G. wishes to classify the pupils accord- 
tng to their proficiency. He will thus be enabled to take players lees 
advanced than he has heretofore received, which will obviate the 
necessity of rejecting many who applied last seasom, 

‘Terme of the course, 40 4347 
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HE EVANGELIST: A RELIGIOUS AND 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER OF THE LARGEST CLASS. 
Published wert at No, 6 Beekman street, New York. 


. BRADFORD 
HENRY M. FIE Eprrors, 
J. @. CORA IGHEAD, 
With the aid of the following Clergy men of this city and vicinity: 
WILLIAM ADAMS, D. EL R, D.D. 
-. 5% case, DD PROF. H. B, SMI D.D. 
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Pret. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., Rev, Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D., of 
Newark, and Prof. Philip Schaf, D.D., of Mercersburg, Pa., ‘are regu- 
Jar contributors, 

WEEKLY News. 

It will be the aim of the Editors, by a large survey of the News of 
the week, keeping « full and faithful record of current events, to 
render the EVANGELIST & complete FamiLY Newsrarer. 

A Commercial and Monetary Article, prepared by a tent 
hand, will give a review of the Markets, up to the bour of Zz to 


The Farmer’s Column will be supplied with matter of interest to 

eur country readers—and to all devoted to Agriculture or Gardening; 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

The Evanor ist has always given great prominence to of 
Revivals, and to News of the Religious World. It will record fully 
the movements of the different Christian denominations. Ite nu- 
merous correspondents, in different parts of this country, and in the 
missionary field, supply a great variety of Religious Intelligence, 
which will be of deep interest to all who love the kingtom of Christ. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

It has Correspondents in Englend and Ireland, and on the Conti- 
ment. Several German scholars furnish a weekly review of the 
Mterature and religious publications of Germany. It is now en- 
gaged in publishing « series of Letters on Turkey, by « late Surgeon 
fa the Ottoman service. 

TERMS. 


Although the size of the paper has been greatly enlarged, the res 
remains as before : $2 per annum, by mail, strictly in advance ; $3 50 
{if not paid in advance ; $8 after the expiration of the year ; $2 60 in 
edvance when delivered by carriers, 
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@f the same. 

Any person sending to the Proprietors the names and the pay for 
fear new subscribers, will receive his ewn paper gratis for the year. 
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Moneys in payment for papers can be sent b: , at the risk of 
we ome when registered at the post-o where deposited. 
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HE NEW YORK MUSICAL WORLD. 
R. 8. WILLIS, E. HODGES, anv A. MORAND, Evrrors. 
The friends of this journal will be glad to learn that a very impor- 
editorial corps has been made, in that Nestor 
of the Musical Profession, 
EDWARD HODGES. 


Dr. Hodges'’s eee hot J asa thoroughbred musician but as 
ised und forcible w is known by his contributions both 
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‘orld of Music (if there be such) 


pen. 
The ia now Firreen THov- 
conn to opamanilie Ussceeing all parts of the country, Asa 
medium for advertising the trade will do well to heed this fact. 
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Subscribers sending Three Dollars for one year’s su mo to 
“ G@uauam,” will receive a copy of GRAHAM’S LADIES’ PAPER, for 
one year, without charge! 

Send for specimen numbers of “Graham's Magazine” and “‘Gra- 
ham’s Ladies’ Paper.” 


RANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS.—Pub- 
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THE NEW YORK JOURNAL, 

A monthly, contain’ mg a vast amount of highly interesting matter, 
wi Journal of the kind in 
the world. Subscription price Two Dollara a year, or 18% cents a 

number, Also, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE MEDIUM OF FASHION. 


= GAZETTE OF FASHIONS AND THE BEAU MONDE, 
for October, No. 4, Vol. 6, contains two splendid colored plates, 
double the “size of an: any fashion fasued in this eountry or 
also the following engravings, viz: 
« Pull length Aigures in full dress, eplendidly eolored. 
ll —_—< 
1 Cap, colored. 
2 Head-dreeses. 
1 Whalebone skirt. 
3 Mantilias. 
8 Bonnets. 
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Border for handkerchief, 

And instructions for the following articles : Turkish Slipper em- 

a gold and silk. Scarf, for evening 

b 7 , embroidered in beads, and the Philopens Polka, by 
‘ames W. 


Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashion and the Industrial Arts, containing a critical review of the 
Rew goods at our leading jonable stores—Fashion and the Beau 





Monde — Choosing Paper-Hangings — Eating Fast—lIntense Kffect — 
Chemistry of Heat— The Retort Lie—True esoowhy=-Gesing 
Round—A Munchausen Story—ingyatitude—Gold as Adver- 
sity—Pre) Nature—Love —Waited — very of 


Gold in California—Thoughts of a Chinese "Philosophie Keeplog Ac- 
counts—Dormant Talents—The Bride of Padua— Marriage in High 
Life—Love and ane or The Miser’s Ward To Clean Gloves—Mias 


Nightingale—Ch New Books, and a va- 
riety of other oe 

is the onl ro published in this 
country, Terms: "50 cents single 


had annum. Ladies 
subscribing by the year will save on each # " 
The July number commences « new volume. 


One copy of the enue copy of = New York 
Journal, and ove An i - Loatio’s Iitustrated Newspaper, one 
year, 

’" FRANK LESLIE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New Yerk. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
LAN OF PUBLICATION.--The country 


edition _will contain the latest metropolitan news, general 
music and drame, up to Thursday 
evening, ‘and will be despatched early on Friday morning. The 
New York edition will be published on Saturday morning, and will 
contain the latest intelligeaces, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., 
up to the latest hour on “pe night. 
Price, 10 cents per cop’ 
Rix months Subsertptton, 1 volume 
volumes. . 
10 volumes.. 
One copy of the News and Frank Leslie's Gasette, $6 per annum. 
Que copy of the News and Frank Leslie's New York Journal, 
$5 60 per annum. 
should be addressed to FRANK LESLIE, !2 and 14 
street, New York. Communiestions to Frank Leslie's 
ustrated News. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





W =52555 AND WILSON, 
ANUPACTURING COMPANY. 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and s!! manufacturing purposes. 
Macuines is Pracricat OrrgaTion 
and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway. 








p,42t88 SKIRTS!!! 
DOUSL4S AND SHERWOOD, 
WaoLesate Mawcractvrses oF Lapres Sxipre, 
izes, are prepared to supply orders to any extent. 
Duvors from all parts of the country are solicited to to call 
and examine their goods at 343 Broadway, New York. 0000. 





T 2OMAS A. WILMURT, 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME 
MANUFACTURER, 
, near Bi Street. 
FRAMES REGILT. 








Fern A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectorai. 
FOR COSTIVENESS Ayer’ 
FOR A COUGH take agers 


take 8 Pills. 
Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION 
FOR HOARSENESS Ay Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR RHEUMA take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR =, take Ayers 's Pills. 
FOR C take Ayer’s men ag A Pectoral. 
POR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL CH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggtats sell them everywhere. 
13 mo 35-86 
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FINE ARTS. 
GOUPIL & CO., 


PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS COLORMEN., 


366 Broapway, New Yor. 


Engravings, Ot] Paintings, Artiste Materials, Frames, &c. 
1% 





HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ror sone 
KYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, o~ = WORST FORMS or 
CATARKH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any addross, on receipt 
of 31 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot: of the Proprietor and 
Man urer, J. Durnwo, Albany, N. Y. 
6 mo 32-58 


D*: LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 
pheric pressare plates for Artificial Teeth give the greasost 
satisfaction, and are very highly extolled by all those that wear them. 
The public ‘s respectfuliy invited to call and examine every real 
improvement of the day. No. 12 Waverly Place, » Broadway. 
Established 1835. 

alt W. 





ONES’ SUFERICR FLAVORING EX- 
° TRACTS OF VANILLA Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Cae, Se, S &e., A yh custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for ra identity aud purity of their favors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy diches, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
af each 25 cents per bottle. Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 


retail, by 
JOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 
12 mo 9-61 


ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SEL'1IZER 
APERIENT. In all cases of irritation or acidity of the sto- 
mach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medi- 
cine of great utility. 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 

In cases of Indigestion, and various ills to which that complaint 
gives rise, dy is an invalaable remedy, being at once palatable, safe 
and é! 

TARRANT'S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBER’S AND COPAIBA 
has become very popular. Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 
tail, b 

Tout A. Targant, Druggist, No. 27% Greenwich street, corner o 
Warren street, New York. 

THORN'S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA 
RILLA has acquired the utmest fame in almort every part of Burope, 
it has —s examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the faculty of 
the most eminent of the profession, 
Prepared by ww he B. Thorn, Chemist, London, and for sale, wholesale 

and retail, by J. A. Tarmawrt, sole agent for the United States, 278 
Greenwich st street, New York, 0000 





7 " . 
IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S creat Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
rented not to stain the skin nor burn the hair, Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this oui, 
12 mo 23-75 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


RCRETARY’ S OFFICE, ALBANY, Aug. 12, 
—TO THE SHERIFF OF THE criry AND COUNTY OF 
NEW ‘YORK —tin : Notice is hereby given, that at the Gen-ral Elec- 
tion to be held in thi State on the Tuceday succeeding the first 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, 
to wit. : 
A Governor in the place of Myron H. Clark: 
A Lieutenant-Governor in the place of Henry J. Raymond ; 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Cornelius Gardiner ; 
An paren of State Prisons in the place of Thomas Kirkpa 
A Clerk of the Court of Appeals in the place of Benjamin - ea 
wood, deceased ; 
— ‘whore terms of office will expire on the last day of December 


nex 
Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice President of the United 
States ; 

‘A Representative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States 

for the Third Congressional District, composed of the First, Sevond, 
Third, Fifth and €ighth Wards in the City and County of New York. 
Also, a |) eee in the said Congress for the Fourth Con- 
1 Distr d of the Fourth, sixth, Tenth and Four- 

toonth Wards of the sald City and County. 

a Representative in the said Conard for the Fifth Congres- 
onal set District, composed of the Seventh and Thirteenth Wards of 
the said City and County, anc the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Wards in the City of Brooktyn, in the County of 
Kings. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congres- 
sional District compas of the Eleventh, Fiiteenth and Seventeenth 
w New York. 
sentative in the said Congress for the Seventh Con- 
| si 1 rict, d of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth 
| Wards of the City of New York. 
| Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Eighth Cou- 

greasional District, composed of the Twelfth, Bighteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, *Twenty- first and Twenty-second Wards of the 
City of New York. 

City and pag oy officers also to be elected: 

A Mayor in the place of Fernando Wood; 








Two ——— Almshouse in the 'places of Isaac Bell, Jr., 
and Simeon 
Also, Sixteen acebore of Assembly for said City and County ; 


all whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 


next. Yours ron de, ly, 
N. G, STANTO Dep., Secretary of State. 
Sueeivy’s Ovrtor, ‘New Youn, Aug. 20, 1856, 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and 
provided. JAMES C. WILLET, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York, 
All the public newspapers in the country wil) publish the above 
once in each week until the election, and then hand in their bilis for 
advertising the — 80 that they may be laid before the Board of 
rvisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, 
6 title 5, article $, part 1, page 140, 
10 t-39-48 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and siiky? Mothers! esbal\ your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle'’s celebrated Hy 
Fiuid. Should the color be unpleasing, ‘8 Blectric Hair 
will magically change tt to a black or brown of the most vatural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is wnri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world, 


Dye 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The renowned 
remedy famed throughout the globe! The Indian of the 
backwoods in his pa and the savage Aborigines of Australia 
in the desert, are alfk ¢ familiar with this all-powerful Unguent. It 
will ag any old standing wound or sore. Sold at the manufac- 
tories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and N... 244 Strand, London; 
and by all druggists, at 26c., 62iqe., and $1 per pot. 





GALSRATUS. —Those who want perfectly 

wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manufactured by 

= undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength aad purity, 

as we guarantee it to be free from any trace of deleterious matter. 
Por sale to the trade by Jonw Dwiewrt & Co., No. 11 Old Slip. 





12 mo 34-85 





A SURE PRIZE FOR 


EVERY TENTH PERSON! 





CHANCE FOR A 


GRAND PIAN® 


For Everybody! 


UNLY TWO DOLLARS! 


400 Beautiful Gold Watehes 


100 Rosewood Grand Ptano Fortes, 
Ladies’ Bracelets, 


Watch Chains, Breast-Pins, 


Diamond Rings and Silver Spoons to be 


GIVEN AWAY. 





ENCOURAGED by the success whish has att 





Jed the pubil e 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, which is now closing its 
second volume, the Proprietor has determined to return to his nu- 
merous subscribers 4 portion of his profits in the following manner. 

Every tenth subscriber will have his money returned by the next 
mail, and the paper will be sent gratuitously for his term of eub- 
scription. 

Thus in every 1,000 subscribers, 100 will have their money re- 
turned and the paper sent for Six Months when they remit $2, and 
Twelve Months when they remit $4. 

Every subscription as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at his 
Office, 12 Spruce street, New York, will be registered in « book kept 
by the Proprietor himeelf. 

The Prize numbers will be 10, 20, 90, 40, 50, 60, 70, 60, 90 and 100 
in each hundred & any of these numbers will have 
their money returned and the paper sent free, as above. 





Persons ob 


Persons obtaining the following numbers in every thousand, ip 
addition to the return of their subseription money as above, wil 
receive the following prizes. 


No. 100, LADY’S GOLD BRACELET. 


‘* 200, GENTLEMEN’S GOLD WATCH-CHAIN. 


, GOLD WATCH (either Lady’s or Gentleman’s) 


300, 
‘« 400, LADY’S GOLD CHATELAIN 


, SET OF SILVER TEA SPOONS. 


500. 
‘* 600, GOLD BREAST-PIN. 


** 700, GOLD WATCH (either Lady’s or Gentleman’s). 


** 800, DIAMOND RING (Lady's or Gentleman’s). 


‘“ 900, SET OF SILVER DESERT SPOONS. 


** 1000, GRAND ROSEWOOD PIANOFORTF. 


These prizes will be given to the same numbers in each and every 
thousand, in addition to the subscription money being returned and 
paper sent free to each and every tenth subscriber, as above stated. 

This subscription book was opened October 90, 1866, in which af 
future subscriptions will be registered. 

Every person whose money is returned, or who ts the recipient of 
either of the above prises, will be required to furnish an acknowledg- 
ment of the same, and their names will be published from time to 
time in the advertising columns of Lesite’s Illustrated Newspaper. 

It should be borne in mind that every subscriber, under all cireum- 
stances, whether the recipient of a prize or not, will get more than 
a full equivalent for his money in the paper itself, This is the only 
Illustrated Newspaper in the United States, 


CL omsinc.—Persons sending us Kleven subscribers are certain to 
reeeive back one subscription and bave « chance for two; for exem- 
ple, on the reveipt of the eleven subscriptions, the last aumber on the 
books might be 9#—the eleven additional subsertbers will then in- 
j clude twe prises, 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY, FROM A RECENT PAINTING BY T. BUCHANAN READ—EXUIBITED 1OR A FEW DAYS AT WILLIAMS AND STEVENS’. 
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THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 
1.2. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF “THR apa OMENS GREY,’ Ene. 
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CHAPTER LXXIE—Continued. 


Whilst waiting for the speaker, the valet, who, as our readers are aware, had 
assumed that position only for a purpose, had turned over in his mind all that 
had been said, and convinced himself that the tule of the servants having been 
frightened out of their beds by old Nan’s cries of murder would not bear the test 
of examination; for the quick-witted Roderick must have noticed that they 
were all of them dressed as usual; and resolved to tell the truth, but with such 
a coloring as might divest suspicion from himself. 

‘The fact is, sir, we all sat up in the housekeeper’s room to watch the 
keeper.”’ 

To watch the keeper ?’’ repeated his master, knitting his brows. 

‘* You can’t imagine, sir,’’ continue Bender, in @ confidential tone, ‘‘ what 
a singular fellow he is. Would you believe it! he never sleeps in a bed, but 
sits up all night in the servants’ hal. Sometimes he walks up and down 
for hours, tossing his arms in the air, and muttering all sorts of strange 
words ; and if at last he dozes off in a chair, it’s only for a few minutes: with 
a loud ery, or a groan, he is up again in an instant, and worse than before.”’ 

‘The idiot !’’ thought Roderick. 

J didn’t believe a word of it till the butler and Mrs. Tidy assured me it 
was true, and then we all agreed to sit up and watch him. It was my inten- 
tion to tell you everything in .he morning,’’ added the speaker, “ for I felt 
that you ought to know it.”’ 

* And so you all watched him,’ said the possessor of Crowshall, speaking 
with great deliberation. ‘‘ Well, what did you see?’’ 

‘“T he keeper asleep in the chair, and le looked horribly.”’ 

‘* And what did you hear?’’ demanded his master, earnestly. 

‘*He cried ‘ Murder !’ sir,’’ replied the man, “‘and seemed to struggle with 
some one in his dreams: doubtless he imagined he was being murdered. 
The word was repeated by that terrible old woman whom you saw at the 
window. The women screamed, you came, and—and that’s all, sir.’’ 

‘Tt seems, then, the keeper, as you call him, is no great favorite in the ser- 
vants’ hall,’’ observed Mr. Hastings. 

‘‘Not one of them likes him,’’ answered the valet ; ‘‘ his manners are so 
coarse, and he speaks of your honor in such a familiar way, as if he were hand 
and glove with you. Mrs. Tidy and the butler feel quite jealous of his favor.’’ 

* And you ?”’ 

** Not a bit more than the rest,”’ replied the concealed detective, with well- 
affected frankness. ‘‘I should be sorry to say a word to deprive a man un- 
justly of his bread. It’s my opinion—the fact is, I suspect—but never mind,’’ 
he added, as if he had suddenly changed his mind ; ‘‘ it wouldn’t be right to 
say it.” 

‘*T insist upon hearing it,’’ exclaimed the gentleman, eagerly ; ‘‘ what is it 
you suspect ?”’ 

“That the plate isn’t safe. We all saw him at supper examining the ball 
mark on one of the great tankards, and feeling the weight of it in his hand.’’ 

Roderick smiled, and felt perfectly satisfied in his own mind that the dislike 
to Bill arose only from a vu gar feeling of jealousy on the part of his servants. 
In fact, so cleverly had the impression been conveyed, that it would have been 
difficult for him to have adopted any other. 

‘* That will do, Bender,’’ he said ; ‘‘ you may leave me.”’ 

On the night the occurrence we have just described took place in the ser- 
vant’s hall the unhappy mistress of the mansion was indulging in her restless 
walk, muttering broken words and gesticulating to herself, when the cry of 
murder raised by old Nan beneath the windows excited her attention. She 
paused and listened. 

The word was repeated, accompanied by a mocking laugh. 

‘*T am going mad—mad! shouted the wretched woman, falling on her knees, 
and passing her fingers through her long hair, which sorrow, not age, had 
changed to gray. ‘Is it a warning that the murderer’s step is near? Are 
my minutes numbered? Must I die alone—the scorn, the mockery of Roderick ? 
—die unregretted and unavenged ?’’ 

The wretched woman continued to listen eagerly, but no further sounds 
were heard, and the terrors which had shaken her gradually disappeared. 

‘*If I dared only pray or weep,’’ she murmured, “ it might bring relief to my 
worn brain and aching heart. I will try. Bend, stubborn knees,’’ she added, 
sinking into an attitude of supplication; ‘‘ the words and tears may come.”’ 

Mabel had not remained very long in this frame of mind before she was 
startled by the sound of the key turning gently in the lock of her prison 
chamber, and Roderick entered the room in time to see her start to her feet. 
A cold smile of mingled satisfaction and derision rested for an instant on his 
features. He felt that his system was working the effect he wished. 

“T disturb you,’’ he said. 

‘* You do indeed,”’ replied his wife, with bitterness. ‘‘ The angel of repent- 
anes was hovering over me, and the presence of the fiend has driven it away.”’ 

‘* Humph! poetical and romantic,’’ sneered the ruffian; ‘‘ pity there is not 
an audience to admire you. The acting is excellent—the make-up perfect. 
lsut let us understand each other. You can guess the purport of my visit.’’ 

‘* To murder me, to “i 

‘* Pshaw !’’ interrupted her gaoler ; ‘‘ why should I co’ mit a crime so use- 
less—so imprudent? No, Mabel, no; your death must be a natural one—a 
death that will stand the investigations of science, the analysis of the chemist, 
the scrutiny of the surgeon’s knife. You may die a maniac,’’ he added ; “‘from 
your sullen wayward temper and strong passions, I think it not unlikely ; 
but you will not be murdered.” 1 

This fearful speech was uttered with terrible distinctness. Every word 
smote like a death-knell on her ear, creating images calculated to shake the 
strongest nerve. 

“Coward !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘cool, insulting coward! God!’ she added, 
clasping her hands suddenly, ‘is it possible that I once loved this thing of 
clay, this mereenary dross, this incarnation of a tiger’s spirit in a human form? 
Oh, what a mask has fallen |’’ 

‘*The mask,’’ retorted Roderick, stung by her sarcasm, ‘‘ was in your own 
vanity. What man could love the woman who unsexed herself by crime— 
watched with calculating eye and unblanched cheek a brother’s mies ? 
Ay,”’ he said, raising the lamp and looking round the room, “ this is the very 
bed on which he died ; you must have pleasant dreams in it.’’ 

The hypocrite knew whilst he uttered this that the head of hs wife had never 
once pressed its pillow. 

There was a terrible logic in his words—not a syllable but inflicted a pang 
more keen from the lips that uttered them ; and the features of Mabel, which 
had flashed with scorn and anger, gradually became pale and rigid as marble ; 
her eyes only retained their expression of hate—intense, inextinguishable hate. 

“It is perfectly useless for us to exchange reproaches,”’ he continued ; we 
know each other too well. I brought you here neither from love for your 
person nor the desire toh rm you. On two conditions the door of your cham- 
ber shall be opened, and you may quit Crowshall when you piease.”’ 

‘* Name them,”’ rey lied his wife, with desperate calmness. 

“« First,”’ said her husband, “ that you return me the letters that I wrote to 
you previous to our marriage.”’ 

Mabel smiled. 

** And the rest of the papers which you stole from the casket in my cabinet; 
they were with ——’’ 


| 
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| from the stained glass windows upon the pathway and tombstones 
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‘“‘The correspondence of your paramour, and related to certain passages 
between yourself and Sir Mark in Paris,’’ interrupted the captive. 

‘* Exactly.’? te 

“ Have you more to exact?’ she ic 

** Yes, one you discever to me 
entrance tot he muniment room.” ; + s | 

** Where those letters which so ape death of Walter, the 
jewels of my family, and the proofs of t on your dupe 
Rta and his Victim are concealed,’’ prrscanl ym monk tone. 
* You must bid higher, Roderick, to obtain them ; the price is not sufficient.” 

‘What must I offer ?’’ demanded her destroyer. 

‘¢ The peace of mind which you Have broken,’’ replied the unhappy woman, 
with frantic vehemence, ‘the innocent heart of my girlhood’s days, my belief 
in Heaven, my confidence in human nature, the peaceful sleep, the happy 
dreams, banished for ever from my pillow.”’ 

‘Foo , you rave !’’ exclaimed the master of Crowshall in an angry tone. 

“True,” said his wife, ‘‘stone cannot understand me. Take hack your 
offers. I shall keep my secret. Keep it in madness,’’ she added, resolutely. 
« The heir will come at last—the race of the Herberts is not yet extinct—and 
the prize you have so foully won will be wrenched from you. You will die a 
beggared felon yet.’’ 

Fearing to trust himself longer in her presence, lest her reproaches should 
drive him to a deed of violence detrimental to his scheme, Roderick quitted the 
room, which he locked carefully after him. 


‘¢ Heaven help me !’’ sighed Mabel, pressing her hands upon her burning | 


brow. ‘' My reason is deserting me.’’ 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


Tue seed which Roderick Hastings had so skilfully sown was not cast ona 
barren soil. Bill Spuggins pondered on it during the following day. From the 
first he had clearly seen what his employer expected from him, and made up 
his mind to the horrid task. 

His fears of Nan decided him. 

“ Strangling will be best,’’ he thought ; “it’s so much cleaner and—yes—it 
shall be by strangling.’’ 

With this conclusion he retired to his chamber, where he took care to leave 
his light burning when he quitted the manor-house. 


The night was clear and cold, for it was now the commencement of October, | 


and the leaves rustled crisply beneath the murderer’s tread as he walked with 
hasty strides down the broad avenue. He had fortified his courage with 
brandy ; yet, when he first beheld the massive tower of the church, a strange 
feeling began to creep over Lim, for, like most ignorant and cruel men, he was 
exceedingly superstitious. He recollected the terror with which the servants 
spoke of Nan, the vague hints they had thrown out of her more than natural 
owers. 

. As he thought of these things he felt more inclined than ever to turn back ; 
but the dread of Roderick, and the suspicion that the old woman had disco- 
vered his secret, restrained him. Safety, he argued, must be bought at any 
price, but he conld not help wishing the affair were over. 

or nearly an hour ..e sat meditating these things, under the shadow of the 
church wall, waiting impatiently for his victim, whom, just as the clock struck 
one, he saw gliding like a shadow along the pathway which led to the east end 
of the sacred edifice ; his courage returned, and he began coolly to tuck up his 
sleeves in order that he might have his hands at perfect liberty. 

When the aged woman was sufficiently near to render flight imipossible, he 
sprang upon her, and gras her by the garments. 

Nan uttered a sound which resembled the cry of a hare surprised upon her 
form, more than the voice of a human being. 


‘t's useless to struggle or shriek,’’ whispered the ruffian; “‘you are in | 


hands that seldom let go their hold.”’ 

‘* Why would you detain me ?’’ demanded Nan Willis, calmly. 

‘Oh, I’ll not detain you long,”’ was the ys 

And his grasp glided from her shoulder to her throat. 

‘*One word—only one,’’ muttered the wretched woman, “and I pardon you. 
Does—does Roderick know of this violence ?”’ 

Bill uttered a loud laugh. 

‘* Speak man, as _ value your soul ; a moment—an ing‘ant—tell me——”’ 

The pressure of the assassin’s fingers on her wrinkled throat became so tight 
that the rest of the sentence became inarticulate. Suddenly they were relaxed, 
and she began to recover her breath ; her assailant staggered and fell senseless 
on the ground. 

There was a convulsive heaving of the chest and all was over. A alight 
puncture from the weapon which the lone creature invariably carried with uer, 
and with which, as our rea !ers may recollect, she had once threatened Amen 
Corner, had sent Bill Spuggins to his final account. 

* Dead !”’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘dead! and my fearful doubt unanswered. Were 
I convinced that Roderick—but, no! no! Monster as he is, my life at least 
must be sacred. I will see if he obeys my summons ; if not, let him look to it.”” 

So saying, she hastened to the secret entrance of the vault beneath the 
church, where she disappeared. 

That very day Collingham feast hed been held, and a numerous party of the 
inhabitants of Crowshall who had been on a visit to their friends were return- 
ing home, merry from the wine-cup and the festivities they had join d in. 

Amongst the rest the brothers Grayling, Michael Bunce and Jacob Bantam. 

Turning from the highroad they en the park—it was the nearest way to 
the village—when the lawyer’s clerk suddenly uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and terror : his companions, who were singing, ceased. 

‘Why, what is the matter, Jacob,’’ demanded the landlord of the Rising 
Sun. 

** There ! there !’’ 

All looked in the direction of the church, to which he pointed—the mysteri- 
ous light which was supposed to forbode death to the ily of Herbert was 
streaming from the sacred pile. All h d heard of the strange sight before, for 
the tradition was generally known ; but not one had ever witnessed it, and they 
stood gazing at it, speechless with fear. 

Despite the remonstrances of his companions, who pronounced them fool- 
hardy, the Graylings resolved to pursue the path and alarm the village ; the 
oa and the best of their way to the Hall, the nearest place of refuge at 

and. 

The servants had retired to rest, and it was some time before they could ob- 
tain admission. 

Whilst relating their tale of wonder to the terror-stricken domestics, Roder- 
ick made his appearance. His countenance was ghastly pale ; it was evi- 
evident he had not been in bed. 

“ What is the meaning of this alarm !”"’ he hurriedly demanded. 

Half a dozen voices attempted to explain, but it was some time before they 
could make him understand that the mysterious death-light had again appeared 
in Crowshall Church. 

“Can there be truth, then, in the tradition?’ he thought. ‘Has Nan 
passed to heraccount?’’ 

Under any other circumstances he would have doubted the reality of the 
phenomenon, attributed it to the imagination, scoffed at their fears ; but with 
the evidence still visible before him this was im ible. 

“* This is,’’ he exclaimed, mastering his surprise by a violent effort, “a trick 
which I am determined to expose. Kring me my pistols, Bender. Arm your 
selves,’’ he added, turning to the male servants, ‘and follow me.”’ 

When they reached the churchyard, they found the two Graylings and 
several farmers standing in a group by the stile watching the light, whieh | 
seemed to lap and fall alternately, onl cast a variety of parti-colored shadows | 





| the privilege of his confidential position and long services, 


“ 


dead. : 
‘* He’s not a Herbert,’’ observed a secondy it’s only for the real old blood 
séen.”’ ) 


that the sign is 

‘Who keeps the pa of the church ?”’ <a Roderick. 

some that the rector, Dr; Gore, had ; others, Nicholas Pim. 

*: [am determined to investigate this goo) Pherae pace aes Ge 
and procure the keys ; I will reward those ha ‘ly who accompany me.’’ 

The bh ite well knew that not one of the fear-stricken men who heard 
him ‘would venture beyond the churchyard wall for the fee-simple of the 
parish. 

Not one of them stirred. 

Presently two figures were seen crossing the path ; one of them carried a 
lantern, although the light, which still continued to burn brightly, rendered it 
unnecessary. 

‘*There ! there !”’ shouted several of the women, pointing to them. 

Roderick cocked his pistols. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake mind what you are about, sir,’’ said Bender, who ap 
peared almost as cool and collected as himself; “ it is Dr. Gore.” 

He was right ; the worthy rector had quitted his bed, and followed by Niche 
las Pim, came to investigate the mystery himself. 

‘* Which of you will accompany me into the church ?’’ inquired the clergy- 
man, speaking in a calm tone. 

There was a general cry of ‘‘ Don’t go, sir ; don’t venture.’’ 

‘*T would not ask your presence,’’ continued the venerable man, ‘‘ were 
there other than mortal danger to contend with ; but Nicholas is old as well 
as myself; the ruffians will escape. Does no one offer?’’ he added, after a 
pause. ‘Then we must proceed alone.”’ 

‘* Hang me if thee shall, doctor,”’ ensiniget the elder Grayling, stepping 
over the stile ; ‘‘I will go with thee.”’ 

** And I,”’ said his brother, joining him ; “ and here be squire.”’ 

The master of Crowshall felt that it was time to show himself, and, advancing 
from the group of servants and tenants, he declared his readiness to accompany 
the clergyman, and stated that he was inquiring for the keys of the church 
when he came up. 

‘*T accept your offer, Mr. Hastings,’’ replied the clergyman, coldly ; ‘‘ under 
the present circumstances it would neither be wise nor courteous to decline it. 
What keys have you brought, Nicholas?’ he added, addressing the clerk. 

‘*Those of the south porch, your reverence,” replied the old man. 

** Proceed, then.’’ 

The party had reached the entrance of the church when Nicholas Pim, whe 
walked first with the lantern, discovered the body of the convict lying stretche@ 
across the path. He started back and pointed to it. 

‘‘There has been murder here,’’ said Dr. Gore, in a tone of deep emotion. 
‘* When will the crimes which have so frequently desolated our village cease, 
and the perpetrator be brought to punishment? Do we know the unhappy 
victim ?’ 

Two of the farmers raised the body and placed it upon one of the tombstones. 

Roderick recognized the features in aninstant. , 

** The fool has failed, then,’’ he thought ; and the t, which was stil! 

leaming through the windows of the church, was no longer a mystery to 


‘* There is no blood on the body,’’ said the parish clerk ; ‘‘ but. the features 
are terribly distorted.”’ 

The rest of the lookers-on declared the corse to be that of a stranger. 

** Comparatively a stranger,” observed Roderick. ‘‘ The fact is, the unfor- 
tunate man has been several days at the Hall.’’ 

‘* A visitor ?”’ asked the rector. 

‘* No,’’ replied the former, slightly confused, for he felt that the explanation 
was an embarrassing one. ‘‘ The fact is, the health of Mrs. Hastings requires 
a certain degree of retirement—I t to add, restraint ; and this person, whe 
had considerable experience in such unhappy cases, was employed by me te 
superintend—-to direct—the female servants in their treatment of their mis- 
tress.’’ 

** And have you no idea what brought him here ?’’ 

‘* Not the slightest.”’ 

‘* He left the servants’ hall directly after supper, sir,”’ said the valet, ad- 
dressing his master, ‘‘ to retire to his room, as he stated.’’ 

“The body had better better be removed to the church,” observed the 

; ‘as to the cause of his death, a jury will have to decide.’’ 
cholas Pim had unlocked the door of the south porch, the light in 
the interior of the bui flickered for an instant, like a candle expiring in 
its socket, and became ext . 

Roderick fe!+ *elieved ; he knew that he was safe. 

On entering the edifice all present were struck by the presence of a faint 
odor, not unlike the smell of garlic ; it was diffused so equally throughout the 
buil that it was impossible to say, although they searched in every part, 
from what exact spot it . 

The vestry was next examined : nothing appeared to have been disturbed ; 
the white surplus and scarlet hood of Dr. Gore, together with the black stuff 
gown of the parish clerk, were hanging against the wall. 

‘“T cannot make out their object,’’ observed the rector. 

“The church plate, sir,’’ suggested the valet, respectfully. , 

** Absurd!’’ sald his master. ‘‘ Men who come with the intention of plunder 
would never invite attention to their proceedings by alarming the entire popu 
lation of the village. If what we have seen to-night has been produced by 
h agency, plunder has not been the object.”’ 

Daylight now began to dawn, and the examination of the place was renewed 
and carried on yet more minutely than before. Those who had remained at the 
= took courage, and the number of persons in the church increased every 

nstant. 

—- others Nan Willis made her appearance, calm and collected as 
usual. ere was @ shudder amongst the females from the and seyeral 
voices exclaimed that, ifany one could explain the mystery, old Nan could. 

* And what should she know about it?’’ demanded the aged woman, sharply 
“Do you think these withered fingers strangled the strong ruffian who lies 

onder ?’’ she added, pointing to the body of the convict, whieh had been 
oo t into the vestry. 

" y do = call him ruffian?’’ inquired the rector, with surprise. 

* in his face, sir,’’ answered Nan, in a milder tone, ‘‘and read what 
lines passion and crime have written there.’’ 

The clergyman, who had been struck by the ignoble features of the dead, 
made no further remark. 


ere comes the squire,’’ said one of the rustics ; “it bean’t he that’s 





CHAPTER LXXIV. 

The joy of meeting pays the pangs of absence; 

Else who couid bear it !—Rows. 
It was a very busy day in most of the banking-houses in the city. Two Indian 
mails and an American one, nearly a week overdue, had arrived ; and Mr. Bar 
nard was 7 engaged in his private room with ietters of advice, notices of 
remittances, bills drawn, honored, or protested, by his foreign correspondents, 
—in short, in all the multifarious transactions of his honorable profession, 
when Mr. Quill, the head clerk, knocked gently at the door. ‘ 

It was the second time he had done so without obta a reply 80, using 
wa. in. 


‘“* That you, Quill?’ demanded the banker. 

* Yes, sir.’ 

“Why did you not knock ?”’ 

** Knocked twice,”’ replied the old man, who was remarkable for being quite 


| as sparing in his words as he was correct in his figures. 
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“Well, what is it?’ ga 

** Telegraphic despatch from Liverpool.’’ 

Mr. Barnard Roened from his seat, and hastily tore open the envelope which 
the speaker held out to him. 

It contained but few words: ‘“ Arrived safely at eleven o'clock, a..,”’ and 
was signed Wield. 

“ Thank Heaven !’’ he exclaimed fervently; ‘‘ thank Heaven! order my car- 

! I must return home a. 

During his drive to Harley street the worthy banker imagined that he had 
sufficiently schooled himself not to let the least trace of the joyful tidings of 
which he was the bearer appear upon his visage, but, like many persons in a 
similar position, he only deceived himself ; for no sooner did he enter the 
drawing-room, where Marion and Mrs. Herbert were occupied in arranging 
fresh flowers ina marble vase upon the table, than his daughter, after regard- 
ing him for an instant, threw herself into his arms, exclaiming— 

“* Speak, father: is it life or death ?”’ 

Struck by her words, and still more by the tone in which they were uttered, 
her companion stood motionless as a statue. 

‘‘Do I look like the bearer of evil news?’’ replied the affectionate parent, 
kissing her. ‘‘ We do not dress the face in smiles when the words we are about 
to speak will wound those we prize. Safe, Marion—he is safe!’’ 

Mrs. Herbert let fall the flowers she had been busy with, and clasped her 
hands in silent thankfulness. Hers was the happiness which finds no relief in 
words; tears are its sole interpreters. 

‘“¢ You have heard from him?” said the fair girl; ‘‘ perhaps he has fixed the 
period for his return. Ob, do not fear tomameit; you do not know the heart 
ae : mm ° 

‘«Better,’’ said the old gentleman, with a smile. ‘There, don’t look so 
pale,’’ he added, ‘‘ he is in England. Is this the strength you boasted ? is this 
poe, Marion? Marion!’’ : 

“They are tears of joy,’’ sobbed his child. 

“« My dear Mrs. Herbert,” said the banker, ‘‘accept my sincere congratula- 
tions. Deeply as you have been wronged, cruelly as you have suffered, the 
moment is at hand which will repay you all.’’ 

‘ All,”’ repeated the happy mother, as she received her former pupil from 
the arms of Mr. Barnard. ‘‘I shall have two children then.’’ 

The butler entered the drawing-room to inform his master that one of the 
elerks from the bank had arrived in a cab, and requested to see him, and added 
something about another telegraphic despatch from Liverpool. 

The old gentleman quitted the room for a few instants, and when he returned 
it was with a countenance radiant with smiles. 

“« Joy—joy!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ he will be here to-night!’’ 

He was a happy man that night as he marched up and down the platform 
picturing to himself the meeting between mother and son—the lover and his 
daughter. Perhaps in his reveries some recollections of his own youth were 
mingled. Half a dozen times at least did he look at his watch and hold it to 
his ear to assure himself that it had not stopped. He could not comprehend 
it—tbe minutes seemed to drag more than ever. 

At last several of the officials made their appearance on the platform, bur- 
rying to and fro; then’there was a bustle with the porters and cabmen —the 
latter would not keep their rank; next a rush of friends awaiting the arrival of 
the passengers. 

The scream of ‘he engine was heard. ‘Stand back!’’ cried the station- 
master. How the heart of the banker bounded : he felt it knocking against 
his ribs, First the signal lamps appeared like fiery meteors in the distance ; 
then the whizzing of the train, and the measured puffs of the steam, as if some 
giant had run himself out of breath. ' 

Tears dimmed the old man’s eyes as it rolled p st him an‘ stopped. 

“This way, sir,’’ exclaimed the well-known voice of Wield, the detective, 
who had alighted from a first-class carriage, and kept his hand on the door. 

The next instant Mr. Barnard grasped the hand of our hero. 

“One word,”’ faltered Dick, ‘‘ only one—for mercy’s sake——’’ 

‘Well, my dear boy! quite well,’’ gasped his protector, divining the question 
he would ask. ‘‘ Thank Heaven, you are restored to us? 

““T have rever lost sight of the gentleman from the moment he landed,’’ ob- 
served Wield, with a quiet smilie. ‘‘Iam afraid he thought my attention to 
himself and his friends rather troublesome than otherwise; if so, you must 
plead my excuse, sir.” 

“ Quite right, my dear boy,’’ said the old gentleman, addressing his future 
son-in-law. ‘ We are all under very great obligations to this excellent per- 
son. Call on me in the city in two days,’”’ he added, turning to the officer, 
‘‘and we will settle our accounts.” 

By this time the rest of the party had alighted from the carriages and 
gathered round the speakers: George / Rape with the ees quiet Martha; 
Pet and her brother; Farmer Giles and his family; the Webbs and poor Whar- 
ton, who appeared dreadfully pale and agitated. 

No sooner did Mr. Barnard understand who they were, than he requested 
the obliging detective to conduct them to an hotel as nearas possible to Harley 
street, and see that they were well attended to. 

The officer readily consented; and added, that there was one amongst the 
party whom he felt himself bound particularly to look after. 

This observation was accompanied by a glance at Wharton, whom he had 


recognized. 

Dick by this time understood the character of the speaker, and whispered a 
few words in the ear of the banker, 

Here a confidential communication took place between the speaker and the 
detective. f 

‘© You may rely on me, sir,’’ replied the latter. 

‘* Certainly, my dear boy, certainly,’’ said the latter. 

Our hero took a hurried farewell of his friends, promising to see them again 
on the following day. 
+ Sam wrung his hand cordially, and even Pet smiled as she wished him hap- 


piness. 

The magnificent Euphrasia would deubtless have added her ble-sing in a 
speech from one of her favorite dramas had the impatience of the lover given 
her time to indulge in one of her romantic displays, but he was in the carriage 
before she could proceed further than ‘‘ My beautiful, my brave.’’ 

As they drove towards Harley street Mr. Barnard had barely time to reveal 
to his protégé the dinsorery of ia surviving parent in the person of the gover- 


ness, and prepare Hing. 

“God bless him!’’ sobb-d ; “and the kind, generous 
frienfied my poor hoy. If | contd but live to see him restored to his righta 
but | suppose that is hopeless now,’’ she added, with a sigh. ‘‘How well he 

it.”” 

‘* Hopeless!’ ejaculated old Giles, in # tone of sturdy conviction; ‘‘I should 
like to see the man that will keep him out of it. It won’t be Squire Roderick 
Hastings, as he calls himself.’’ 

During all this conversation the Reverend Mr. Gray had kept unpleasantly 
close to poor Wharton, who felt fascinated like tte trembling bird under the 
rattle-snake. Every instant he expected the hand of the officer to be laid upon 
him and his disgrace procliimed aloud. 

Wield, who perfectly comprehended his feelings, called his subordinate to 
bim. 

‘* Gray,”’ he said, pointing to the innocent convict, ‘‘ you are mistaken.”’ 

** Impossible, sir.’’ 

Mr. Wield regarded him for an instant with an air of great dignity. 

‘* Do you mean to insinuate,’’ he d ded, ‘‘thatI am in error? I gave 
you credit for more common sense. Look at him again, sir; examine him well; 
and you will find that you have been deceived by a sort of a slight kind of re- 
semblance. For many weighty reasons I should be sorry, in this instance, if 
you were correct.’’ 

“* Tam mistaken,’’ exclaimed the former, comprehending at last what was 
expected from him. ‘‘ How could I be so blind’ I fear I must have annoyed 
the gentleman.”’ 

‘ Not unlikely,”’ observed his superior, drily. ‘‘ You had better apologise 
tohim. Ishould,” he added, seeing that Gray hesitated, ‘‘ were I in your 

lace. You can keep an eye on him all the same.’’ 

Gray had too much tact not to perceive in an instant what was expected 
from him—that he was me to be blind only for a time, and for a purpose, 
doubtless well understood by the speaker. He therefore advanced without 
hesitation and made his excuses to Wharton, who fully expected that he came 
to arrest him for returning from transportation before his time. 

An hour later and the travellers were safely housed in one of the best hotels 
in the neighborhood of the mansion of Mr. Barnard. 

When the carriage arrived with our hero in Hurley street, he stepped from it 
as buoyantly as though disappointment or sorrow had never crossed his path. 
He had a confused recollection of the gray-headed old butler muttering some- 
thing which sounded like welcome. The next instant he found himself in the 
well-remembered drawing-room, and Marion in his arms. 

“ Not a word, Dick, not a kiss !’’ exclaimed the agitated girl, gently disen. 
gaging herself from him. ‘ The love of a mother-has a prior claim.’’ 

She pointed to the half-open door of the second apartment, in which Mrs. 
Herbert was seated. 

‘‘ Bless you, my own dear, generous Marion,’’ whispered the youth. 

We regret to add, despite her very sensible prohibition, the happy lover did 
press his lips to hers ere he hastened to receive the blessing of the long-tried 
widowed heart of his only surviving parent; to hear himself called by the en- 
dearing name of son; to hold her to his manly breast and kiss away the tears 
of silent joy. 

‘“My boy! Walter!’’ were the only words Mrs. Herbert could utter. In that 
moment her past trials were forgotten; she had suffered with resignation the 
afflicting hand of Providence, and its mercy had at Jast rewarded her. 

It war some time before either the banker or his daughter ventured to intrude 
on the feelings of such a meeting. When at last they glided silently into the 
room they found the long-severed parent and child seated side by side, Mrs. 
Herbert shedding tears of joy upon the neck of her son. 

‘Forgive me, Marion,’’ she murmured. ‘ I have been selfish in my happi- 
ness, but it is so long since I have known the teeling. Ob, I must have heen 
blind not to have recognized his father’s features in my boy’s. I can trace 
them now,’ she added, ‘‘now that the veil is torn aside, and Heaven has 
restored him to me.’’ 

“Your recognition, dearest mother,’’ replied our hero, “is all I dare to hope 
for. The proofs I sought through so many dangers are——’’ 

‘Safe in my iron chest in the bank, my dear boy—I beg your pardon, Sir 
Walter, I should have said,’’ interrupted the banker, finishing the sentence for 
him. ‘Do you think I would leave a stone unturned, and your rights in 
jeopardy’ No sooner did your friend Mr. Spuggins land in England, than he 
was arrested, and sent to Newgate. The rascal, I have since heard, has escaped, 
but the papers are in my possession; and will bring Roderick Hastings to jus- 
ice, though it cost me a million.”’ 





man who be- ' 





‘My dear, kind benefactor, what do I not owe you?’’ exclaimed his adopted 
son. 

“You will owe we a richer gift yet,’’ said Mr. Barnard, significantly; an 
observation which covered his daughter’s cheeks with blushes. 

Mrs. Herbert took the arm of the speaker and requested him to assist her to 
her chamber. She felt the necessity of being alone, of communing with her 
Maker, of pouring forth her heart in prayer, of asking for strength to bear the 
ha; piness vouchsafed her. 

e know not how the father of Marion employed his time; but certain it is 
that for more than an hour the lovers were left by themselves, though we 
doubt not but the minutes scarcely appeared seconds as they counted them. — 

As our readers may very naturally suppose, Mr. Elton was not long kept in 
ignorance of the return of the long-sought heir of Crowshall; and never, in 
the course of his long and honorable career, had that gentleman felt more 
delighted at the prospect of employing his professional experience in unravel- 
ling the tangled web of crime. 

‘“] predicted,’? he said, shaking our hero warmly by the hand, ‘‘T knew 
that the fine-spun schemes of Roderick would be defeated; for no man who 
watches the course of events but sees the action of an overruling Providence, 
which in its own good time appals the guilty and confounds the wise. Who 
could have thought,’’ he added, ‘‘ that Walter Herbert had left a son? had poor 
Sir Harry known it, it would have rendered his-death-bed less bitter.’’ 

‘*] place myself entirely in your hands,’’ replied Diek. - 

“Right, my dear boy,;’’ said Mr, Barnard; ‘‘ you cannot. make a better 
friend.”” : 

‘‘ At any rate, 1 ami a sincere one,”? observed the lawyer; ‘for to the late 
Sir Harry Herbert I was bound, not only by the ties of gratitude, but strong 
personal friendship. It is a sacred duty to me to right his heir.”’ 

That same afternoon a consultation of eminent counsel was held im the pri- 
vate room at the bank, when the — were produced. The gentlemen of tlie 
leng robe had long since been furnis with we but for the originals, from 
the day they came into his possession the worthy banker had never consented 
to part with them, but bad them transcribed under his own eye, they being 
far more important in his estimation than the piles of gold notes in the 
same tacle. 

Wnen his protégé read the certificate of his mother’s marriage, he could not 
refrain from an exclamation of surprise! The name of the clergyman who had 
signed it was Wharton. . 

He silently pointed it out to his ben@factor. Pro 

“It is singu £,\: remactio’ Nhe Sees the name of the 
young man whom his influence with the detective had saved from arrest at the 
railway station. 

‘‘ You must have no secrets frem your counsel, Sir Walter,”’ observed the 
Solicitor-General, who had the conducting of his case. 

‘‘ But this secret is not mine,’’ obse' our hero, gravely, ‘and might com- 
romise the safety of one who has strong claims to my sympathy and grati- 
ude; and yet,’’ he added, struck by a sudden hope, ‘‘ your advice might aid 

him to unravel the cruel plot which blighted:his fair name, and sent him from 
his country an-innocent man, but a convicted felon.’’ 

‘<Ts it possible you speak of Edward Wharton, who was tried two years since 
for embezzlem nt?’ 4 ded the law officer. ‘‘ His father, who is my most 
intimate friend, has just returned from India, broken-hearted at the dishonor 
of his name—the loss of his only son. He has consulted me on the means of 
unravelling the mystery, for he feels assured of the young man’s innocence— 
an opinion which I am inclined to share,’ added the speaker, ‘‘ from circum- 
stances which have since come to light, affecting the integrity of Saunderson, 
a oy wre and employer.’’ 

ick related all that he knew respecting the escape of his companion, and 
concluded by expressing his firm aration that he was the victim of some 
deep treachery. 

‘(Send for Wield,’’ exclaimed Mr. Barnard, emphatically. ‘‘ Clever fellow— 
if there’s roguery in the case, he’ll ferret it out.’’ 

‘Am I to understand,’’ demanded the Solicitor-General “‘ that the young 
man is now in England ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure you do not ask me such a question as a law officer of the crown,” 
observed our hero. 

‘“‘T ask it as the friend of his heart-broken father,” replied the 1 func- 
tionary, who had been carefully examining the signature to the ma cer- 
tificate,—‘‘ the clergyman who celebrated the union of your parents. As for 
the young man himself,’’ he added, ‘‘he has nothing to fear. My influence 
with the Government is sufficiently t to secure him a pardon.”’ 

Time and sorrow had so shanael the features of Mrs. Herbert that George 
Chason failed to recognise the widow of his former master till she spoke. At 
the first sound of her voice he appeared troubled, when a crowd of recollections 
Pp upon him. 

‘«Ts it some extraordinary delusion, Sir Walter,’’ he said, ‘‘ or do I really 
behold ——”’ 

‘‘My mother! my own dear mother!” replied our hero. ‘ What need I 
care now for title or wealth, since Heaven has restored her to me? Martha, 
fam, Pet, can you not conceive my happiness? But why dol ask? Iam sure 
you do, and rejoice with me.’’ 

* Accept a mother’s thanks,”’ said Mrs. Herbert, taking the hand of Martha, 
“for all your kindness to herson. His love can alone repay you, my words 
are inadequate. George,’’ she added, in a tone of deep emotion, for the sight 
of her husband’s faithful servant and humble friend brought back in vivid 
colors the brief happiness of her wedded life, ‘‘I see you have not forgotten 
me.’’ 

‘Not your voice. wes fl replied the honest fellow; ‘‘I could swear to that ; 
but memory had play me false with respect to your features.”’ 

‘True, my good friend,” observed the lady, with a melancholy smile: 
‘‘ Remember, it is more than twenty years since we met.’’ 

Whilst our hero was conversing with the rest of his friends, Marion had 
introduced herself to Pet, who, conscious that the banker’s daughter was 
aware of her painful history, had timidly withdrawn herself as far as possible 
from observation. With all the delicate tact of her sex, the fair girl intro- 
duced herself to the mother’s friendship by caressing her child. 

“The sweet little fellow!’’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘ how you must love him. 1 
think I shoud have known him anywhere from Dick’s deseription.’’ 

The boy looked up in her face and smiled. — 

‘You must not remain at the hotel,” continued the speaker, ‘ but take u 
row abode with us. Not a word, unless it be yes ; both my father and m: 
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tate it is for your sake. What would the world say to such an ill-assorted 


friendship ?’’ 

‘*The world |’ repeated Miss Barnard, with a smile; ‘‘ thank Heaven, my 
vn depends not on its good or its ill opinion ; I would not sacrifice one 
feeling, when my heart tells me it is a right one, to secure its approbation. So 
say that you will come, or must I call Dick to use his influence to decide you?”’ 

‘« Your own goodness has done that,’’ was the reply. * 

Delighted with having achieved her point, Marion teok both the hands of 
Pet in hers and kissed her on the cheek. 

‘“‘Tam sure we shall be friends,’ she exclaimed joyously,—" sisters; for 
Dick, I know, regards you as a sister. And this dear little fellow here,’’ she 
added; ‘I don’t ask your permission to leve him, but take it without 
asking.’”’ 

It is impossible to describe how happy Sam felt. He was nervously sensi- 
tive where his sister was concerned. The least slight or indifference shown to 
her was a pang to his manly heart. He watched their conversation, guessed 
its import, and when he saw the kiss, the seal of future friendship, he grasped 
the hand of Dick and whispered in his ear— 

‘** She is indeed an angel !”’ 

Martha, Pet, and her infant accompanied them to Harley-street. 





CHAPTER LXXV. 


The circle narrows round him. That which once 
Was & mere thread an infant's strength could break, 
Is now a band of steel—a prison band, 

From which he cannot issue.—OLD Piay. 


Roprrick HastinGs felt that his position was every day becoming more critica). 
Mabel, despite the restraint and cruel indignities to which she was subjected 
by her former waiting-woman, Therese, who had arrived at Crowshall with 
Mrs. Montressor, her husband’s acknowledged mistress, instead of yielding, as 
her persecutor hoped would be the case, to despair and madness, gradually re- 
covered her calmness and self-possession. It is true she suffered, but it was 
with the endurance of the stoic, if not the patience of the martyr. 

The inquest upon the body of the keeper had been adjourned after the first 
day, at the request of Dr. Gore, in order to give time for a surgical examina- 
tion of the body, which was conducted by Dr. Marsh, assisted by several neigh- 
boring practitioners. The most extraordinary rumors were rife in the village, 
and the excitement was at its height. 

The day at last arrived on which the inquest was to be resumed. The rector 
and several country magistrates were already assembled in the club-room of 
the Rising Sun, when erick, attended by his agent, Lawyer Colley, made 
his appearance; he had been summoned as a witness by the coroner. 

The magistrates returned his salute coldly as he teok his seat at the table, 
and he observed with feelings of anger that not one of the numerous tenants 
on his estate who crowded the room saluted him, or gave him the lea. sign of 
respect. 

Amongst the crowd of women old Nan was present; calm, but observant, 
leaning for support upon her cratched stick. 

The first witness examined was Dr. Marsh. When asked the cause of the 
death of the deceased he unhesitatingly attributed it to apoplexy. There 
was not the least trace of violence upon the person of the deceased. He and 
his colleagues had carefully examined the body—analyzed the contents of the 
stomach. The brain alone had been found affected. ere they discovered an 
ony eed blood—in short, all the signs of the disease to which he attributed 

is death. 

The rest of the medical witnesses expressed the same opinion. 

On hearing this Nan and her son involuntarily exchanged glances. The 
countenance of the old woman was sad in the extreme; on that of Roderick 
appeared a mocking smile. 

There was evidently a feeling of disappointment on the part of all present 
on hearing the conclusion to which the surgeons had come. The character of 


| the timid nature of the man he had to deal with. 





Dr. Marsh stood too high for any one to suppose that he had been tampered 
with, but many asked themselves whether he might not have been deceived. 

“In your examination of the body,’’ said the coroner, ‘you say that you 
discovered no marks of violence ?”’ . 

“None.’’ 

‘* Nothing that could in any way account for death by external means ?’’ 

“Nothing. The only mark a ing a wound was a slight scratch upom 
the chest, which had scarcely penetrated deeper than the skin.’’ 

Roderick rose from his seat and was abvut to depart, when the coroner re: 
quested he would remain. ‘ : 

“] thought,’’ r plied the master of Crowshall haughtily, for the manner in 
— he been received still rankled in his mind, ‘‘ that the affair was 
e 5 ” 

‘* Not yet,’’ said the officer, blandly. ‘‘ The verdict of the jury has not been 
given; and although there is no doubt but it must be one of natural death, 
still it is necessary to identify the body of the , whose name, seeing 
that he was in your employ, must be well known to you. Clerk,’’ he added, 
‘‘swear Mr. Hastings.’’ j 

The oath was administered, and the examination commenced. ss 

“ ba were acquainted, I believe, with the deceased ?”’ said the coroner. 

“ Yes.”’ % ete QR. 

‘< Be kind enough to state his name.”’ ® 5 y ¥ 

** James Hart.”’ ee 

* You know that to be his name?” - De ; 

‘* Yes—that is, I suppose so; at least, it is the only one Lever knew Lim 

u by one 


He was recommended to me as a trustworthy perso in whom I confide. 
The fact is—I——. You have doubtless heard, , of thesevere do- 
mestie affliction which has fallen upon me im the illness of Mrs. Hastings. I 
need not say more.’’ - 

The hesitation, the abrupt se, and the confused manner of the speaker, 
so different from his usual self-possession, struck all who heard him. It was 
increased pF ad rege 9 appearance of Mr. Elton in the court, accompanied by 
Gray, the ve, Giles, and the rest of his friend. 

“And that is all you know respecting him ?” 

Here Dr. Gore, who had been shaking hands with Mr. Elton, whispered a 
few words in the ear of the coroner. 


‘Call Edward Gray,’’ said the latter. , 
The detective ste forward and was sworn. 

‘‘ Have you seen body of the deceased /”’ 

“y have,’ 


* And recognise it ?’’ 

‘* For that of a convicted felon named Spuggins, whom I lately arrested for 
returning from transportation before his time. He was committed to Newgate, 
but contrived to escape. There is 7 ”? continued the witness, ‘‘ to 
believe that since his evasion, he added to former crimes that of murder 
committed on the person of his wife, of which fact I shall be enabled to produce 
evidence should you think proper to adjourn the inquest.” ~ 

Every eye was fixed on Roderick, whose coimtenance became livid with 


passion. 

“T have no reason or wish,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ to te the testimony of 
this person. What he has stated may be true or false. me it is immaterial. 
All I can say is, that he was recommended to me under the name of James 

rt. Inéver knew him hy any other.’’ 

‘Did you ever visit him when he was known by any other?’’ demanded the 
coroner, whose questions were still prompted by Mr. Elton. Pe 

‘*‘T advise my client not to answer that question,’’ said Filsgood, suddenly 
rising. ‘‘It is evident that a feeling of hostility exists against him, and an 
attempt is being made to convert this inquest into a means of drawing from 
him issions to be used on some future occasion. I contend that the cir- 
cumstances under which he became acquainted with the deceased, Spuggins, 
or Hart, whichever his name may prove to be, have nothing to do with the 
a and are beyond the competency of this court to take cogni- 
sance of,.’’ 

‘Not in case the witness should have perjured himself,’ observed the 


coroner. 

‘You must prove it,’’ replied Lawyer Colley, tapping his head with his fore- 

finger; ‘‘ you must prove it. If the deceased was indeed the character de- 
bed, who can swear to his real name? It might hav been Spuggins— 
Hart—he might have had a dozen aliases. You mast first show a m<tive.’’ 

“Which might not be difficult,”’ said Mr. Elton, with a scornful smile. 
* But, as you say, this is not the occasion on which the question can be de- 
cided. Mr. Hastings will soon have ion of placing his conduct, if he can 
do 80, ina proper light. There will be another inquest at Crowshall.’’ 

‘On whom ?’ demanded Mr. Ells; . 

“The body of the late Walter Herbert,’’ was the reply. 

‘* When you find it,’’ thought Roderick. 

And the ruffian congratulated himself on the prudence which had removed 
the body of his victim for ever, as he thought, beyond discovery. 

The evidence of the medical men was too decided to permit hie jury to re- 
turn any other verdict than that of natural death. It was received in silence, 
the only mark ef dissatisfaction permitted till the possessor of Crowshall 
quitted the room, when a general hiss saluted his departure. 

The visit to the vaults was, as our readers are aware, without result. The 
next day a handbill was posted in the village, headed ‘‘ Sacrilege !’’ and offer- 
ing a reward of five hundred — for the discovery of the party or parties 
who had removed the body of Walter Herbert from the tomb of his ancesters. 








CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Tales of past sorrows and past wrong, 

Inftlicted and avenged.—OLpD Pray. 
Roperick Hasiinas felt perfectly aware of the danger which menaced him not 
only in his fortune, but, what was far dearer, his personal safety ; that the 
crisis he had so long foreseen was at hand ; and he resolved to meet it bravely. 
The lost heir had been found ; and the preofs of his birth he doubted not were 
at hand ; and that no means would be left untried by our hero and his friends 
to strip him of his ill-acquired wealth. 


The loss of Crowshall a therefore, almost certain with t 
So the dibage af mapaioe te ceaaibagea himself “emparaiveyatcure—Sha thank 
to the tion he had taken of removing the body of : ti that 


shonld he disenvered he might de 
ey eee de ogee he 1 
: served © 


Gnaanting the Rising Sun, had been 

with the usual notice of action by one of Mr. Elton’s clerks. He received it 
with a haughty smile, and handed. it to his agent, Lawyer Ellegood, who 
perused it attentively. ¥ 

“Humph! Bal! bad !’’ muttered the old man. ‘ At the suit of Sir Waller 
Herbert, commonly called Richard Tarleton. All your plans, Mr. Hastings, 
a not succeeded ; and some of them appear to have been rather question- 
able.’ 

His companion quietly shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* What do you intend to do?’’ continued the speaker. 

** Defend my rights to the last,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I am not a boy to be 
frightened out of my fortune, or so credulous as to believe in every idle claim.’’ 

‘* Ts it an idle claim ?’’ demanded the agent. 

Before Roderick could reply, Jacob Bantum came running up, and his master 
eagerly inquired what news he had gathered. 

** There is a report that—that Walter Herbert was murdered,”’ gasped the 
clerk, who was completely out of breath with the exertion he had made to 
overtake them, ‘‘and the magistrates have given orders to exhume the body.’’ 

The lawyer regarded his client, to watch the effect which the intelligence 
produced on him, but the countenance of the latter was unmoved. 

** Great nerve,’’ thought the old man, ‘‘ very great.”’ 

Strange to say the supposition that Roderick’s self-possession arose from the 

i of his i never once presented itself to his mind. 

It was in vain that the wily agent attempted to draw from him an avowal of 
his fears ; but his client was toe well on his guard to admit him to his confi 
dence ; for, though he had t reliance on his skill, he placed but little on 
his integrity. He determined, therefore, to avail himself as largely as pos 
sible of the former, but trust nething to the latter ; added to which he knew 












‘*Mr. Mastings,’’ said the lawyer, after walking some time by his side in 
silence, ‘‘ I should be sorry to desert the cause any client ; but there is a 
point beyond which I really cannot go. Iam a respectable man, and have a 
reputation ——”’ 

‘] know you have,’’ interrupted Roderick, drily ; ‘a reputation yeu would 
be very glad to lose.”’ 

The agent tappet his forehead once or twice, looked him fixedly*in the face, 
and then demanded if he intended to insult him. 2 

‘* Merely to remind you of a truth,’’ was the reply. 

‘* A truth,’’ repeated the old man, bitterly. ‘‘ Such truths, even when they 
are truths, which in the present instance I deny, are libellous—not that I mean 
to take advantage of that ; but since such is your opinion of me, you will not 
feel surprised when I inform you of my determination to withdraw from the 
management of your affairs.’’ 

** No, you will not,’’ answered his companion, in the same quiet tone he 
had hitherto employed duri g the conversation. 

** And why not, sir? why not ?’’ demanded the man of law, growing very red 
in the face. 

“Simply because your interests are connected with mine,’’ replied his 
client, firmly. ‘‘ Your inferests—you understand the word. You see I do not 
eount upon your gratitude for past favors, theugh perfectly aware that since 
you have had the management of the Crowshall estate, you must have netted 
nearly twenty thousand pounds.’’ 

he lam ready to produce my accounts,’’ replied the lawyer, ‘‘ whenever you 
ease.’’ 

** No doubt you are.”’ 

** And my vouchers for the disposal of every shilling I have received and 
paid ye 

‘* Are equally ready,’’ interrupted Roderick ; ‘‘ but you forget the mortgage 
for thirty thousand pounds.’’ 

‘* Why, you must have paid it off long since,’’ observed Mr. Ellagood. 

‘‘ Not a shilling of it,’ answered his client, coolly. ‘True, an arrangement 
was made for that purpose ; but from the date of your transferring it to your 
late partner, when you bought him out of the bank, I have only discharged 
the intere-t ; consequently, if I lose Crowshall, he comes upon you.” 

At this unexpected blow the countenance of his hearer c to a sickly 
wax-like hue. He regarded him for some minutes in silence, as if unable to 





| comprehend at once the extent of Roderick’s meaning and his own misfortune 





head, which he tapped several 


at last. 
the schemer. ‘Villain is a 


his f 
a! he 


large drops of perspiration trickled 
times with his forefinger. 
-* You can’t have been such a vil? 
‘* So prudent, you meant to s#@ ,’’ observ 
harsh word ; especially,” he ‘, with an ifonical smile, ‘when you reflect 
on the motives which induced yroa to transfer }the mort to your partner. 
You had better write to higa wnd ascertain the Tact if you doubt my word ; you 
will find it as I have state%.”’ 
‘* Robbed !’’ exclaimg” the old man franticallly. ‘: Robbed of the fruits of a 
life of industry and ———"’ | %, 
‘ Rascality,”’ interrupted Réderick. “We hre the.same position.’’ 
“Til have security,’’ continued the agent, puddenlyyrasping tie arm of the 
speaker. ‘‘ You have plate—your wife’s jew/ls—foree the doting fool to give 
them up. The insuranee on her life, 1 mast jave that, too.”’ 
‘Nor plate, nor jewels, nor security,’ safd Roderick, quietly disengaging 
from his grasp. ‘ ‘‘I am surprised yout should think so meanly o my 
as t6 propose such a thing to me. The only hope of preserving 
fg have so schemed and sinned jor is by adhering to my fortune 
to 































fie the claims of this new |found heir—this Dick Tarleton.’’ 
it,” replied the old 1 

us but once defeat 
harmless for the fu 


nan, wiping the damp dew from 
him, and J will take measures to 
jure.’’ 





de his client, who little expected such an unlooked-for 
adviser ; ‘‘ by death?’ 
Mawyer, ‘I meddle not in such matters. By ‘ 11 


indict him and hjs friends for a conspiracy; vb- 

p ; if not, drive hisp from England. Let me see,” 

n ly Chason, the old servant of Walter hi: rbert 

a who brought the boy up. Yes, yes! I see it all ; not a moment 
lost. Have you no witnesses ?”’ 

estion was asked in that peculiar tone which indicated the reply ex- 


“They may be found,” said Roderick. 

&Creditable ones, of eourse ?” 

“Of course,” repeated his client. 

“ Men who will swear that they had been tempted to join in the conspiracy 

to foist on you a suppositious heir,’’ added Ellagood. ‘‘I must to London ; but 

I must have money—money—it is the sinew of the law. I can do nothing 

without it. I haye risked too much aa advance a single shilling.’’ 

tooeasonable for Recerick to hesitate. A sup- 

phn ge partes allies, but with hatred on one side and 

e 7 

‘The old rascal would have sold.me to my enemies,’’ thought the owner 

of Crowshall, as he resumed his walk the manor-house, ‘‘ but for the 

hold I fortunately have secured upon ay. I have sare, a 

badly. The game has been within my grasp. | dike a fool, I have pped 

the winning card. I have made an enemy of, ; too. Would that her de- 

mands had been less terous, for there is,a devilish cunning in her nature 

more than a match for all the lawyers’ quibblos ; but te acknowledge her ! the 

ridicule, the shame! 0 never—never! True, I might dissensble.’’ 

As he came to this conclusion he was startled by the. word ‘parricide !"’ 
pronounced in a deep tone by some one near him. He raised his eyes, and 
re ‘71 ihe subject of his meditations stanlingdirectly in his path. 

‘What a yon!’ be demanded. "4 

“ Parricwie,’: ,epeated Nan, solenmly, ‘in heart thoagh not in ceed." 

-* Are you mad?’’ demanded her son, in a tene of well-affected idtignetion ; 
Cor has some fiend prompted you to wake «1 a@ceusation too horrible to be 
repeated? I am a bad man, that you know ; lave not scrupled to tamper with 
life—to you I do not deny it ; but who me to the task, instilled into my 
boyish mind relentless hatred to all who bore the name of Herbert ?”’ 

“ True, true,’ muttered the aged woman, “I the serpent—reared 













it atm . No wonder that it turned ard stung me.’’ 
“Ts it my feult,”’ exclaimed Roderick, ‘‘ that you sternly rejected the fortune 
I would ingly bave shared with you? that, yo would only accept that 


which was impossible, the orgie te ot the tie between us? I may have 
been harsh, hasty, negligent, unkin admit.it ; but parricide ! you must 
have been mad to entertain such a thought.’’ 


= hitmclosely ; but his countenance: never cha: , neither did his 
eyes shrink from hers. Conscious that his seeret wish ht were known 
only to himself, he courted rather than avoided her scrutiny. 

oe 


And the wreteb—your instrument, Rodeick—yours—who sought my life 
in the churchyard, where he met his doom "’ 

‘* Sought your life |? repeated the hypocrite, in & tone of indignation and 

ise. ‘' Are you af 
‘Would I had been !’? murmured Nan, mownfully ; ‘‘ would I could believe 
that the last tie which bound me to earth bad not been broken. I felt his 
fingers round my throat, closing like a serpent’s coil; but my heart never 
failed me ; my pulse beat as calmly as it beat now. It was the act of a mo- 
ment, and the assassin fell a corse at my feet ’’ 

“Tt was your hand, then, that ——”’ 

‘¢ Mine !”’ shrieked the woman ; ‘‘ mine! look atme : who would think, to 
see these withered limbs, this feeble neds strength was in them ! that 

mine 


su 


the iron grasp of the human tiger would and his hand become nerveless 
as that of a new-born child opposed to that the slightest blow from the 
aged crone whom the world shuns, and childjen hoot and scoff at as she creeps 
a solitary thing through the green lanes and /ields, is death—death ?’’ 

As she concluded the boast of whose t she had given such a fearful 
proof, a low, hissing laugh eseaped her, afi she stood watching the effect 
which her words had produced upon her hear. 

Although Roderick never doubted for an instant that his wretched tnstru- 
ment had met his fate at the hands of Nan, te was at a loss to comprehend 
the means. The evidence of Dr. Marsh and he medical witnesses convinced 
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vietims ?”’ she added, with a look which Jed him to suppose her-resolation not 
to vssist him further in his dark schemes was wavering. 

“« My only ones,” he replied. . 

‘“You awear it?’” 

‘* By Heaven;’*he exclaimed, in a joyous tone. ‘‘ The only ——”’ 

“ Hold !’’ said Nan Willis, sternly ; ‘do not add perjury—useless perjury— 
to your long list of crimes. There is one victim you have not yet named, 
whose death would surely follow,’’ 

‘* Whose ?’’ demanded erick, coloring deeply. 

“* Monster !’’ replied his parent ; ‘‘the mother who bore you? Think you 
the tigress does not know her young? the serpent the venom of her brood? or 
that Iam weak enough to believe your pride would ever stoop to own me? Had 
you proffered less, I might have been deceived, though not have yielded. Go,” 
she added, with a mocking laugh, ‘‘ the dead are not more deaf to your pro- 
mises thanlam. I know you. e secret you desire to obtain never shali be 
yours ; it dies with me.” 

Baffied in his atte cpt, ani cursing her obstinacy, the ruffian hastened 
towards the me »or-heuse. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 
The tag—whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters ; and o’erbear 
What they are used to bear.—SHAKESPEARB. 


THE usually quiet village of Crowshall resembled a hive of bees which had sud- 
denly swarmed. Never in the memory of man had such excitement been 
known. The tenants of the estate felt indignant at the thought of having had 
their rents raised, their cattle seized for the slightest arrear, and law expenses 
incurred through the oppressive conduct of.one who, it now appeared, had no 
legal right to the property. They had lo..g lost all respect for their relentless 
lan“'ord and his equally.wor'hiless agent, against whom they now began to in- 
dulze, not only in invectives, but menace :. 

One farmer partictilarly w'shed te be informed if they were not Englishmen. 
Another called fur three groaus for Roderick Hastings, which was responded to 
with such hearty will tunt it startled the magistrates who were still 
sitting in the club-room at the Rising Sun. 7 


‘* And three cheers,” cx¢laimed old Giles, raising his hat, ‘‘ for the real heir 
Sir Walter Herbert."’” ‘ ' 

It was not the recolleétion of his former residence them alone which 
made the old man so lar, or the wealth he was to have amassed 


in Australia, but the power he possessed of gratifying their insatiable curi- 
osity. Whichever way he moved a crowd surrou: him ; they were never 
tired of listening to his account of the death of Amen Corner, the murder of 
Cusack, the t of Spuggins, anil the diseovery of the r tful claims of our 
— They had so much to ask, ard, fortanately, he quite as much to 


William Giles was equally sought by the young men ; and as for the good 
dame and Susan, the women never quitted them for an instant. Again and 
comin they were compelled to repeat the tale of our hero’s sufferings and perse- 
cutions,. 

Patience was in the seventh heaven of wonderment and delight. In the first 
place, she would see her old friend Martha ; in the next, the boy she had 
so loved for his gentleness and endurance had proved to be a real born gentle- 
man, the heir of the Herberts, a name which in that part of the country was 
never pronounced without expressions of regret and affection. 

‘*It is very well to cheer,’ she said, addressing the group of men nearest to 
her ; ‘but if I were a man I’d do something more.”’ 4 

“© And what would you do ’’’ demanded the farmer. 

‘* Drive that rascal Hastings from the hall, and ‘take possession of 1t in the 
oon its true owner-—that’s the real way to show your loyalty to your land- 
ord. 

Many had thought of such an attempt, but none had ventured to propose it. 
Their minds needed but a spark to set them ina blaze. The proposal was re- 
ceived with acclamation. ° 
“1s it not a shame,’’ continued the landlady of the Rising Sun, ‘‘ that my 
lady should be kept a prisoner in the house where she was born?’’ 

“It ia! it is 1’? cried the men. 

‘We'll have her out,’’ added old Giles. 

Arming themselves with such weapons as they could lay their hands on, the 
crowd directed their march towards the manor-house. 

Even Nicholas Pim and Michael caught the general enthusiasm and joined 
the party ; the old man’s heart was so elate at the thought of doing something 
to serve the cause of his dear boy ; as for the landlord, a hint from his wife 
was sufficient ; he would have faced any danger to pl.ase her. 

Roderick was not without his spies in the village. Intelligence of the in- 
tended attempt was speedily conveyed to him, and when they arrived in front 
vl — mansion they found the windows closed, and every entrance carefully 


The first idea, we might say hope, of Roderick Hastings, on hearing of the 
meditated attack was that his rival had arrived at Crowshall, and, impatient 
to obtain on, had incited the tenantry to take by force what he well 
knew the law must eventually give him. Were he slain in an attempt 
which was evidently illegal, it would rid him of his fears at once. . 

Calling hastily for his rifle, which he carefully charged, he hastened to the 
northern wing, whose windows commanded the approach to the mansion, and 
concealing himself behind one of the curtains, waited crouching like a tiger 
impatient of its prey. 
He had not long to wait. The erowd speedily arrived, headed by farmer 
Giles, William, George Chason and the Greylings. 

‘« Not even Elton,’’ muttered the ruffian, in a tone of disappointment ; ‘the 
cu lawyer and the prudent heir - eep in the back nd.”’ 





uma life swift and sure which scieuce 

could not trace, and he passiona’ to,ossess himself of the secret. Mas- 

ter of that, he might which m:naced him, and sweep Mabel and 

our hero from his path without fear of detction. But, to win it, it was 

necessary first to remove from her mind the pnviction that he had prompted 

or been opens of the attempt upon her lit, 
“ The ’’ he muttered. 


“ Whieb !” 


him she possessed means of dest 






A li ht footstep in the chamber startled him ; it was Mrs. Montressor. 
“You here, Adela?” he said. 

‘* Roderick,’’ replied the guilty woman, ‘‘I am terrified. What means this 
tumult? There are rumors that murder has been committed ; that a claimant 
has appeared to your estates. Do not be rash ; for Heaven’s sake, do not be 


“Pehaw ! interr her seducer. ‘ It-ie-, contrived by discarded 
he property | 









ind not t6 have shown you either 
@ false pride the tie of 
, a8 Heaven will judge us both, 
did the thought of relieving moe by such means enter into my 
imagination. I am notall monster.’’ 

The speech of the arch deceiver was well cfilculated to impose upon her to 
whom it was addressed. Had he made } protestations of affection they 
would have been received with scorn and inesfedality ; ye artfully mingling 
in with his asseveration: of innocence, adnpissions of pride, indifference an 
neglect, he shook her strong conviction. 

‘ That I could believe you,’’ she said, in dye ary ; ‘but no, no; it is 
the devilish cunning of your nature. I ree it; it was drawn from me. 
Why should the man have sought my life ?’’ 

‘Simply because be feared you,’’ replied hjer son. ‘‘ Have you forgotten the 
evidence at the inquest—that after his escappfrom Newgate it is more than 

ted he had inated his wife? or [that, the night previous to his 
attempt, you had been recognized peering af him ax he slept, and shouting 
. murder? I saw you, the servants saw you, ajnd from them he doubtless learnt 
enough of your strange habit of vantoring by night in the churchyard to 
explain the rest.’’ ‘ 
The explanation was so plausible that Nan 
viction that she had wro’ her son, felt 
A mother never utterly divorces her offapri 
hardest natures, despite indifference, 
moments when she remembers the infant thd 
its life-blood from that sacred fount. 
‘‘ Thank Heaven,’’ she said, ‘‘ the son I boge is innocent—at least in this.’’ 
Roderick extended his hand ; it was long, Hong since she had grasped it, and 
tears filled her eyes as, with reviving fondness, she gazed upon his still hand 
some features. 
‘* Weakness, folly !”? she murmure?. , 
‘« Rather say nature, mother’’—he knew the ng of the word—replied the 
hypocrite ; ‘‘ your heart proclaims me guiltless of the thought of parricide ’”’ 
“Tt does | it does !’’ exclaimed Nan; “and now, rick, listen to me 
patiently.’’ 

She crouched at the foot of one of the ficent oaks which formed the 
avenue to the manor-house, and leaning her hands. upon her stick, ad- 
dressed him thus : 





was convinced, and in the con- 
mething like returning affection. 
mg from her heart ; even in the 
titude and neglect, there are 
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‘¢ Enough, more than enough, has been for ce on the descend- 
ants of the woman who drove me and the au of my being forth 
to perish in the storm. The wrath of Heaven is aroused ; the justice of man is 


to the son of Walter Herbert the 
” 

‘ Though you desert me, | will 

Iwastrained. But you will 

shame, the scoff of those who 


on the alert ; pause ere it is too late. 
< of his race, and in a distant — 

‘* Never !’’ passionately exclaimed her ‘ 
still remain true to myself—to the task to 
not abandon me, see me beggared, reduced to 
served me in my prosyerity.”’ 

“ Mother,’’ said the relentless man, ‘‘ you have of the strange learn- 
ing an‘ varied knowledge of him who = educated you. I ask not 
to participate in all your secrets, but is one so to my safety 
that to peasess it I will brave the sneers of my friends, the of the world, 
and acknowledge you my parent.’ 

Nan replied not, bat regarded him earnestly. 

“ More,’’ continued the tempter ; * yx 
from which you were so ruthlessly @ 
your bones rest in the vault of the He 

*« Name the secret you desizve to 

“The means by which you took the r fian who assailed you,’’ 
an:wered Rederick. ‘ Marsh, with olf bis atience, sould not trace it ; his col- 
lanes prorounced bis death a natural one. ‘Are with auch mean: ——"' 

‘4 *"ae ms? ht remove Mabel,” observed Nap, sarcastically. 

“ t ” 


‘* And the son of Walter Herbert,” she continued, ‘‘ secure the posession of 
the estate for which you have already so y sinned ——" 

“For which we have both sinned,’’ int the former. 

‘True, true !’’ muttered hia parent. we lest the right to reproach 
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servant and ¢ former agent the 
“ Nothing more ?”’ said Montressor, regarding him fixedly. 
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fied servants had gathered in a group, rushed io the chamber of Mabel, with 
whom he quickly reappeared, dragging her violently by the arm. 

At the same instant a loud crash was heard—the door had given way ; net 
an instant was to be lost. Catching his victim up in his arms, he was about to 
quit the house with her, when Mr. Liton, accompanied by Wield the detective 
and his assistant-Gray, confronted him. 

At the sight of the officers the courage of the ruffian was shaken. ‘‘ Was it 
possible,’’ he asked himself, ‘‘ that the body of Walter Herbert had been dis- 
covered ?”’ 

** So, sir,’ he said, addressing the lawyer, ‘‘ you encourage my tenants to 
assail me like a criminal, to take possession of my residence by force. You 
shall dearly answer for this, if there be law and justice in the country.’’ 

‘With the assault upon your mansion, Mr. Hastings,’’ replied Elton, ‘‘} 
have nothing to do. 1 found the door open, and J enggred.”’ 

The farmers, headed by Giles, George Chason and William; now made their 
appearance in the apartment, and gave three hearty cheers for Sir Walter 





Herbert. 
At that name the courage of Mabel revived. She declared that she woukd 
not be dragged from her home by violence, and called upon the tenants to 
| protect her. 
‘** She is my wife !’’ exclaimed Roderick, grasping his pistols resolutely. 


,  *More’s the pity,’’ shouted the mob. 

| ‘*She is mad,’ he added. 

| ‘She was when she married you,”’ replied George Chason, advancing towards 
| him ; ‘* but I will not see the sister of my murdered master forced from her 
home against her inclination ; if no one else stands up for her | will, though 
it costs me my life.’ 

* We will all stand up for her,’’ was the general cry. 

‘*There is not the least occasion for violence,’’ coolly observed the officer 
Wield. ‘‘ Mr. Hastings, I have a writ of habeas corpus, signed by my Lord 
Chief Justice, commanding Mabel Hastings, your wife, to be produced before 
him, or such of her Majesty’s justices as may be sitting at Westminster, within 
five days. Bear witness all,’’ he added, as he extended the parchment to him, 
‘* that the said Roderick Hastings is duly served with it.’’ 

The countenance of the ruffian became livid with rage. 

**] will produce her,”’ he said, after a moment’s refiection. ‘+ But till the 
day the writ is returnable, Tam her natural guardian—none ean dispute that 
right ; if they are mad enough to do so, I shall know how to maintain it. Way 
th "> 


‘*He will murder me,’’ shrieked Mabel, struggling with him violently. 
‘Are ye wen? Must I appeal in vain?’’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ said Mr. Wield, suddenly seizing her husband by the wrist, 
and removing the pistol from his grasp. ‘‘I have seen quite enough to justify 
my interference.”’ 

It was in vain that Roderick endeavored to retain his hold upon his victim. 
A dozen arins compelled him to release her. 

No sooner did she find herself in the midst of the tenants—who received her 
witb a loud shout—than the detective withdrew his hand from Roderick, who 
stood raging with impotent fury. 

‘* Don’t be rash, Mr. Hastings,’’ said the officer, who did not cease for an 
instant to watch his every movement. ‘I know you have another pistol in 
your pocket, but don’t attempt todraw it. My finger is on the trigger of mine, 
and I never yet missed my aim. I should be sorry,’’ he added, with an ironi- 


; cal simile, ‘‘ to be the means of preventing your dying a natural death.” 


What he considered the natural death of the party he addressed we leave our 
readers to imagine. : 

* You ure an officer of justice ’’ exclaimed Roderick. 

* Of course Iam ; you know that. Weare old acquaintances, Mr. Hastings, 
and I question if our intimacy ends here. Very sorry, indeed—in fact, I feel 
it will not.’’ 

‘« Well, then,”’ continued the ruffian, heedless of the sneer, ‘‘I demand your 
assistance to clear my house of these intruders,’’ 

‘‘T have no authority for the pu ,”? answered the detective. ‘I can 
only advise them ; and the advice I sive them is to do nothing illegal.” 

This reply was received with shouts of laughter by the crowd, who, having 
bt Pp ion of the ion, and ded in releasing Mabel, were in 
high good humor at their victory. 

inding that any farther attempts to assert his rights would only draw on 
him increased ridicule, the baffled ruffian prepared to withdraw from the seene 
of his defeat. 

‘«Gray,’’ whispered Wield, ‘‘ by all means see Mr. Hastings to his cai 

“For ney, sir,’’ said Roderick, fixing his eyes upon Mr. Elton, “‘ we 
meet n.”’ 

“T sincerely trust so,’’ replied the lawyer. ‘In fact you may remember 
that I predicted as much when we separated in Paris. But, till I have that 
pleasure,”’ he added, ‘‘I shall console myself with the reflection that one of 
your victims at least has escaped you.’’ 

These words were accompanied with a glance at Mabel, whose excitement 
had by no means decreased with the scene which had taken place. 

‘*T shall live, Roderick,’’ she said, ‘‘ to see my crimes at least in part atoned, 
the son of my murdered brother in his father’s seat, and you stripped of the 
wealth for which you stained your soul. When you find the finger of scorn 
pointed at you,—when you <tand alone in the world, a homele s 
crushed by the hand of justice, whose shadow even now is on you, thi of 
my wrongs and sufferings. Let them weigh heavy on you as they have weigh- 
ed on me; freeze the prayer upon your lips a despair within your ear, 
and die, die as you have lived, unpitied oy ying!” 

‘“¢Pshaw!’’ replied the libertine, turning on his heel; ‘‘if Crowshall esca; 
me, I have still the certitude of wealth’in your death, wealth that in another 
land will give me the means of gratifying all that I can desire with one | 
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His appearance was received with a loud yell. 

‘* Possession,”’ shouted several. 

«In the name of Sir Walter Herbert,’’ added William Giles, “ the true heir 
of Crowshall.”’ 

These words were received with a tremendous cheer, and it was some time 
before the object of their wrath could again make himself heard. 

‘* Listen to me,” he erted. ‘There is no such person. He is an impostor 
set up by a designing villnin whom the law will eventually punish. You know 
that [am a man not to be trified with. Back to your homes. The first who 
forces an entrance does so at the peril + dee life.’ 

He levelled his rifleas he spoke, and several of the farmers, awed by his 
resolute demeanor, drew back. - 

“Where is this pretended heir?’’ added the speaker. 
show himself? Let him stand forward.’’ 

“That you may murder him as you murdered his father?” interrupted 
George Chason. 

The rifle was discharged ; and, but for the terror of Mrs. Montressor, who 
clung to Roderick’s arm, the shot, in all probability, must have been fatal ; 
as it was, the bullet passed harmlessly over the head of his intended victim. 

‘*T have other arms,’’ shouted the ruffian, producing his pistols. 

The farmers swore that if he shed the blood of one of them they would anti- 
cipate the decrees of justice and hang him on the highest tree in the park—a 
menace which caused the murderer to hesitate ; for, in the midst of his pas- 
sion, he was quite prudent enough to calculate the consequences to himself. 
The death of any one of them would cause him to be detained till an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances under which it oceurred could be héld ; and his 
| interests imperiously demanded his presence elsewhere. 

** You are beneath my resentment,” he said, closing the cosement. 

Hastening to the servants’ hall, he directed his valet, Bender, who showed 
remarkable coolness on the oocasion, to see that four horses were harnessed to 
the carriage, which he directed to be brought to the back of the mansion. 

Tt was his intention to fly to London, and force Mabel to accompany him. 
Not even the fear of death, he resolved, should induce him to part from her. 

The assailants were st ll further encouraged to proceed in their attempt to 
obtain possession of the manor- house by Mabel, who, thrusting her arm through 
bo — window of her prison caus, waved her handkerchiefand shouted 
wildly. 

She waa in this state of excitement when Therese, her former waiting-maid, 
80 long a spy upon her conduct, and new her keeper, entered the room, and 
ordered her to prepare for a journey. 

The supposed maniac took no notice of her word-, but continued to encourage 
her deliverers, till, nettl>d at her obstinacy, the woman attempted to drag her 
from the window. 

At this outrage the proud and passionate Mabel turned, and with a strength 
lent by indignation and scorn, released herself from her grasp. 

‘* Wretch !’’ she exclaimed, “ dare you lay hands on me in the house of my 
ancestors? Base, low-born instrument of a villain yet more debased, your 
power over me is at an end.’’ 

** We shall eee that,’’ replied Therese, sneeringly ; ‘‘I but obey my instruc- 
tions. You are mad, and know not what you atter.’’ 

** Mad,’’ murmured the prironer ; ‘‘oh that I were ; for there is oblivion in 
madness : it has no past, no future. But madness and prayer have been alike 


that it was time 





‘* Why does he not 





denied me.’’ 

“You refuse to descend ?’’ said ber attendant, pale with rage. 

‘You bave my answer. Leave mé.’’ 

‘*] will leave you,”’ answered her keeper, ‘and return with one who will 
know how to make his will obeyed.’’ 

So enying she left the room, locking the door after her. 

Meanwhile Roderick’s orders had been executed ; the carriage was at the 
back of the mansion, and everything ready for his departure. Mrs. Montressor 
had already taken her seat in it, when Therese appeared, unaccompanied by 
his victim. 

‘Where is my wife?’’ he impetuously demanded. 

‘She refuses to descend, and ——’’ 

He waited to hear no further, but darting from the hall, in which the terri- 
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‘T authorize them to remain,” firmly. ‘‘I acknowledge that I 
was never the — mistress although I knew not at the time 
of my elder brother’s death that @ son.”’ 

After such an admission the lawyer had nothing further to object, 


but at once took his leave, accompanied by the officers with whom that same 
night he held a long consultation; Wield once more describing to him the 
scene he had witnessed in the chureh on the night the corpse was removed 
from the vaults. 

‘*Tt is clear,’’ observed the gentleman, “ that a crime has been committed.”’ 

‘Clear as day,”’ answered the detective; ‘‘ but the thing 
To arrest Roderick Hasti on the ¢' 
affairs would onl os toa od 
acquittal ; for, without the body, charge 

“What do you propose ?’ demanded the ° 

‘« To remain here,’’ replied Wield. 
who, unless I um deceived in rfy calculations, 
and abettor in these atrocities; one who is linked with Roderick Hastings by 
no ordinary tie.’’ 

‘*Mean you his wife?"’ 

‘*No,’’ 

**Whom then?’ 

‘*That is my secret,’’ answered the detective, with a smile. ‘‘ You hasten 
back to London and secure the estate. Leave me to search for the proof to 
convict the guilty. You had better take Gray with you! But above all,” he 
added, ‘‘ watch over the safety of Sir Walter Herbert. His enemy is now re- 
duced to his last shift, and such men are like the stag, never more dangerous 


than when at bay.”’ 
t same t Mr. Elton wrote a long account of all that had taken place 
to our hero, and started the following day for town. Mabel availe. herself of 


his protection to accompany him. 

e large sum offered for the discovery of the body of Walter Herbert greatly 
excited the vil , many of whom passed entire days in searching in ev: 
conceivable and inconceivable nook about the church and churehyard, but 
to no purpose; not the slightest trace could be discovered. The rector began 
to feel scandalised at these p’ and convinced of their inutility, gave 


orders for them to be discontinued. 
could be drawn from her. The kind- 


Many consulted old Nan, but —— 
ness with which George Chason treated her, and the good opinion of the clerk 


Nicholas Pim, which the latter ly ex: were not without a corre- 
tthe rashes They began to hold her in less 


sponding influence on the minds 
aversion, to speak to her with a like their former familiarity. 

She was seated, two or three days after the inquest, on one of the tomb- 
stones, chatting with Nicholas, who was never tired of talking, with all who 
would listen to him, on the subject of our hero, and the prospect of the old 
race being restored, when Wield made his appearance in the churchyard; the 
detective was instantly on the alert. 

‘*Mark my words, Nan,”’ he heard the clerk exclaim; *‘ the mystery of the 
death-lighte—all will be explained. We sball see the truth of it.’’ 

‘“* Possibly,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ but when ?”’ 

There was something satirical in the tc: e in which the question was put. 

‘*Sooner than men think,’’ observed tne officer, advancing; *‘ justice is 
already on the track.’’ 

The countenance of Nan change ' slightly; the speaker noticed it, and placed 
himself in such a position that he could watch its every ex 

‘You have lived here a long time,’’ he said, addressing the old man. 

‘*T was born here, sir, and am now hard upon three score years and ten.’’ 

‘* You knew the place before Dr. Gore had the living?’’ 

** Long sir, long before.’’ 

“What was the name of his predecessor?’’ 

‘* Aubrey, sir,’’ replied the parish clerk; ‘‘the Reverend Robert Aubrey, a 
strange man, but a very learned one. He knew morc, I heard the rector say, 
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about the church and manor-house than the monks. ever did who formerly in- 
habited them.”’ 

“ Have you any idea what became of his papers ?’’ 

“« Not the least,’ exclaimed Nicholas, with a-look of astonishment. / 

“« Have you ?”’ added the questioner, turning suddenly round and addressing 
himself to Nan Willis. ’ 

The woman rose from her seat as if seized with a sudden terror, and without 
one word of reply hastened from the churchyard. 

‘*T see it all,’ said the officer. 

«See what ?’’ demanded Nicholas. - 

‘What you must have been blind not to have perceived long since,’’ replied 
Mr. Wield, as he walked away in the direction Nan had. taken,—“ that the 
deadliest enemy of the Herberts has been living in the midst of you.”’ 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


The law is past depth 
To those that without heed do plunge into it.—SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue long-looked-for day on which the great cause of Herbert versus Hastings 
was to be heard, at last arrived. Westminster Hall was thronged with crowds 
of idlers unable to obtain admission to the court, which from an early hour 
had been crowded by the friends and witnesses on either side, to say nothing 
of those who made interest to obtain seats upon the bench. 

Amongst the latter were Mabel Hastings, Mrs. Herbert, the banker, and his 
daughter. The former was dressed in deep mourning, and appeared closely 
veiled. 

Within the bar appeared the leading counsel on either side ; sergeants 
learned in the law; silk gowns with formidable briefs and heaps of papers con- 
tained in blue and crimson bags; directly under the judge’s clerks were seated 
the attorneys employed both in the defence and the getting up of the case. 

Roderick did not appear ; but our hero, accompanied by Mr. Barnard, Sam, 
George Chason, and a host of witnesses, were present. Precisely as the clock 
pres. eleven his lordship took his seat. 

It is far from being our intention to inflict upon our readers the opening 
speeches, examinations, and cross-examinations of witnesses; the first of 
whom was the Reverend Mr. Wharton, who, being sworn, duly deposed to 
having celebrated the marriage between Walter Herbert and his wife. 

Step by step the birth of our hero was proved. The artifice which had 
separated the husband and wife ; the consigning of the infant to George 
Chason’s care; his being received by Martha, and brought up with her other 
nurse-children. 

Never, perhaps, in the memory of the oldest practitioner in the court had so 
long and severe cross-examinations been witnessed as those to which oa 
and bie sister were subjected. But nothing could shake their evidence—simply 
because it was founded on truth. They had nothing to conceal, retract, 
or explain. 

It was not till the fifth day that the trial was concluded. Beaten on every 

int, the counsel for Roderick twice proposed an arrangement, whieh was 
indignantly refused. 

The verdict, as might be anticipated, was in favor of the claimant, and was 
received with a burst of satisfaction which the reproof of the judge failed for 
some moments to repress. : 

Mr. Barnard silently pressed the-hand of OF hero, whose héart was too full 
for words. His mother’s fame was vindicated; the name and title of his father 
assured to him. The beings he most loved were eagerly waiting to welcome 
and congratulate him. What could he ask for more? 


| ‘No wonder,” thought our hero, “that my uncle could not endure the 
sight of it.”’ \ Ws , . 
As he; however, had no occasion he <7 it in similar aversion, he at once 
ve orders to have it prepared for himself. 
j a? Not this equine. Walter.” said Mrs. Herbert, with a shudder. ‘I 
| know not why, but there is an evil omen in its stately gloom.’ : 
‘* Even this,’’ replied the young man, with a smile. ‘‘ A new era, I trust, is 
about to dawn upon the family: one of happiness, domestic love, and unbroken 
} fid Besides,’’ he added, “ there is scarcely a room, it appears, in the 
house to which some dark legend is not attached, and I have not the least in- 
tention of being deprived of the use of the best part of my mansion. I shall 
sleep here to-night!’’ oe 
As a matter of course, no further opposition was offered. The ladies in rea- 
| lity had nothing to object; still they could not vanquish a singular presenti- 
| gent that the choice was an unfortunate one. oe 

Whilst looking from the oriel window over the porch, and admiring the mag- 
nificent prospect before them, the spectators noticed a boy, wearing the livery 
of the post-office, galloping along the avenue. i: . i 

‘* An express!’’ exclaimed Mr. Barnard. . pate 

They watched the messenger till he alighted at the hall. Wondering secretly, 

rhaps, for which of the party it could be, the speaker felt well assured that the 
[etter or despatch of which he was the bearer could not be for him. He had 
left strict directions with his faithful cashier not to trouble him on business 
matters for a week at least; and to Mr. Quill the orders of his employer were 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians—things which altered not. 

In a few minutes they were joined by their host, whose countenance bore 
evident signs of ann ‘ance. 

‘< What has occurred ?’’ demanded Mrs. Herbert, anxiously. 

‘‘ Nothing, dear mother; that is, nothing serious; for 1 am not hypocrite 
enough to feign a sorrow I do not feel. My aunt Mabel lies at the point of 
death. When I last saw her I pledged my word that I would obey her sum- 
mons, and she has sent for me.’’ ea Kasai 

He handed the letter to Mr. Barnard, who read it aloud:— : 

‘They tell me I have but a day or two to live,” wrote the guilty woman. 
“I do not regret it; for what have my wayward passions and mad career left 
me to cling to? Before I die I must see you, having much to communicate. 
Remember your promise,tand lose no time in coming to me.” pe 

That same evening the baronet, accompanied by Mr. Elton and his friend 
Sam, started for London. : 

“Thank Heaven,’* murmure Alan, as he saw his master depart, ‘ he will 
not sleep in the knight’s ch: mer,” 

Had the old man been quis ined as to his reasons, he would have been 
puzzled to explain them; it was one of those vague impressions which the 
strongest minds are liable t— and wl.ich, with all our boasted reason, we can- 
not shake off. 

In the quiet seelusion to which she had retired Mabel awaited her dissolu- 
tion; the natural firmness of her character had not deserted her, but it was 
firmness without hope. On seeing her husband stripped of his ill-gotten 
wealth, her veng was app d; she had nothing now to live for. 

The third day after the despatch of her letter had already dawned. The 
wretched woman watched the first ray of the sun as it penetrated her lonely 
chamber with a sickly smile: she had a foreboding that her trials were nearly 
over. 

The sound of a cirriage was heard in the street; it was something unusual 
at such an early hour, and the pale cheek of the spesker flushed with sudden 
excitement 


The noise ceased: the vehicle had st ped 
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As he quitted the court, Giles and his son William egrary r-esse4Jrwere 
dorsi uhtir joy. 

Sir Walter shook hands heartily with each. 

“* Wasn’t I right?’ exclaimed the old man, in a tone of triumph. ‘‘ Won’t 
there be rare doings at Crowshall? The tenants are half mad with impatience 
to see you. They have already burnt Roderick Hastings and his rascally 
agent in effigy. If they show their faces there, ten to one but they do it in 
person. When will you be there?’ 

‘¢ As soon as possible, my kind friends,’’ replied the baronet ; ‘* but you for- 
get I am not in legal possession yet.’’ 

‘¢ But lam,’’ answered the sturdy yeoman ; “and have been since the day 
we drove the villain from the hall. Mr. Elton talked to me about law. I know 
nothing about law,’’ he added, ‘‘ but my heart told me what was right.’’ 

That very night, late as the hour was, the old man set out with his son for 
his native village; he had determined to be the first to impart the glorious 
intellige..ce to his neighbors, and he kept his word. 

Our readers can imagine the happiness of the party assembled in Harley- 
street ; even Pet forgot her sorrows, and smiled as she welcomed her old play- 
fellow on his return. ; 

The meeting between the baronet, his mother, and Marion, took place with- 
out witnesses. Mrs. Herbert wept tears of joy as she first folded her son in 
her arms, then placed his hand silently in that of Marion, who tried in vain to 
speak her congratulations. 

‘*Rank and wealth are indeed mine,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ But ah, there isa 
yet dearer gift, priceless above them all—the love that I won whilst poor and 
hameless. Tis you who must teach me to merit that,—temper my rough 
nature with that angel sweetness which first subdued my heart.’’ 

On the second day, the happy part started from London. At Newark they 
were met not only by the tenants on horseback, but by many of the principal 
gentlemen of the county. From Newark to Crowshall the procession was one 
continuing ovation. The farmers never seemed to tire of cheering. 

On their entrance to the village the worthy rector, whose infirmities pre- 
vented him from taking a very ative part in the demonstrations, met Sir 
Walter, who alighted the instant he saw the venerable man, and shook him 
warmly by the hand. 

** Wondrous are the ways of Providence,’’ murmured the clergyman; “ and 
how blind are the guilty! Accept my blessing and congratulation.’’ 

Nicholas Pim, who stood behind the speaker, half blinded by his tears, could 
not speak his joy, the words stuck in his throat. 

What a different reception from the one given to Roderick and Mabel! 

But where was Nan Willis all this time? we think we hear our readers ask. 
Alone in her cottage, the door barred against all visitors; for she dared not 
trust herself to the curious gaze of the villogers, lest they should read in her 
troubled looks the contending emotions which shook her aged frame. 

‘*He triumphs bravely,’’ she muttered, with a sarcastic smile upon her 
withered lips, when the shouts of the procession first caught herear. ‘‘The 
work of years is unravelled; why should I regret it?’’ she added, after a pause. 
‘*Had he I nourished at my breast proved worthy of my love, I would have 
maintained him in his place against a hundred heirs.’’ 

** Again! again!’’ she repeated, at each fresh acclamation. ‘‘ What a weak 
thing is the human heart. Roderick is a beggar now, and the thought of his 
misery and disgrace effaces the recollection of his ingratitude.”’ 

Anon, she became more calm; she remembered the promise she had made 
our hero when he visited her, and her heart softened. 

‘* After all,’’ she thought, ‘‘ mine and my mother’s wrongs have been well 
avenged; two lives for one, to say nothing of Mabel’s blighted happiness. Let 
the heir enjoy his own: as Roderick has sown so must he reap. But let his 
enemies beware whilst I live how they pursue him further. I only ask his 
safety. Let them grant me that, and take the rest.” 

These and similar reflections passed throught the busy brain of Nan Willis 
during the day which witnessed the return of Walter Herbert to Crowshall. 
Towards — she grew more composed, and was on the point of retiring 
to rest, when she heard or fancied she heard a footstep in the little garden in 
front of her cottage. 

on cautiously to the window, she listened 

‘*T could swear to that tread from a thousand,” she thought. ‘‘ The young 
tiger, disappointed of its prey, has returned to the den of its dam.’’ 

There was a gentle tap at the door of the cottage. 

“ Tis he!’’ 

The signal was repeated. : 

“ ]'ll not open,’’ she muttered. ‘‘I’ll not break my plighted word to Walter 

t. Wi be the result of this night’s work, my heart and hand 
shall be equally clear of it.”’ 

The greatest trial of her resolution was when she heard the word ‘‘ mother ”’ 
pronounced in well remembered accents in the garden. 

‘‘ Dear mother!’’ repeated the h ite, for it was no other than Roderick 
Hastings, who had arrived ly in the village, in the hope of obtaining 
Nan’s assistance to his dark ts. 


Betray him he well knew never would. 
Doubting her own weakness, the unhappy woman placed her handr to her 
ears, as if to shut out the sound of the voice which once been so dear to 


her. 

Nearly an hour before she ventured to stir from her position, and the 
lamp in the room o2 gone out. to the casement she unfastened the 
shu and peered just time enough to notice the dark shadow of a man 
disappearing in the lane. 

ps, when, with a resolute air, she closed 
the shutter and cast herself into the chair she had quitted. 

Nan’s good angel for once prevailed. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the heir of Crowshall that the rejoicings 
of the tenantry in front of the, manor-house continued till day : who 
knows else what might have happened! 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


© death, all eloquent you only ve 
What dust we dote on, when ‘tis man we love.—Porr. 


Atay, the steward, was in his pride when on the following morning he 
conducted Sir Walter, his mother, and his guests over the ancient mansion of 
his fathers. Not a room but had some tradition connected with it, or a por- 
trait but recalled to the faithful domestic some family or historical anecdote. 
The recollections of the narrator resembled the page of some quaint chronicle, 
full of rich imaginary of other times; a legend of war and love, trials, 
iangers, and adventures. 

**This,’’ said Alan, as they proceeded in the examination of the manor- 
house, ‘‘ is the knight’s chamber, and has generally been occupied by the head 
of the family. My poor master, Sir Harry, after the death of his lady, never 
once entered it.’’ 

The old man sighed, and, at the request of the baronet, related the cruel 
artifice by which Roderick Hastings and the guilty Mabel had blighted his do 
mestic happiness. 





nor physician now. Leave me,”’ she continued, addressing the physician; ‘I 
have something else to think of than this worthless frame.’’ 

The servant entered the room, and whispered the name of ‘Sir Walter 
Herbert.’’ ” 

‘<] will try what your nephew’s influence may avail,”’ observed the medical 
man, quitting the apartment, ‘since my persuasions are useless.” ; 

Despite the representations of the landlady, Mabel insisted on quitting the 
bed and being dressed. 

Although prepared in some degree for the change, the baronet could not 
quite repress his emotion when he entered the room at the sight of the wreck 
before him. Often when a child he had watched her in the park, and won- 
dered at her stately beauty. 

‘¢ Thanks, Walter.”’ she said, extending her emaciated hand tohim. “ You 
may take it, for you are too generous to feel enmity with me now.” 

‘*T can forgive all who have ever injured me.”’ replied our hero. ; 

* All but Rodegick!’’ exclaimed his aunt, knitting her brows; “living or 
dead, you must @.ver pardon him. True, he is beggared, but that is not 
enough to atone for his crimes and my wrongs. Pursue him to the grave! 
There, I am calm—calm as the pause which precedes the tempest’s breath. The 
words of passion sha | not startle you again.” 

Strange to say, she kept her word; and for more than an hour conversed with 
him without once alluding to the object of her hatred. 

“JT sent for you,”’ she continued, “to ask your forgivenesr—to beg you will 
not curse my memory. The jewels of our family I have preserved from the 
rapacious grasp of the destroyer. You will find them in the muniment-room, 
together with the title-deeds and papers connected with the estate.’’ 

“*T haye not seen the apartment you name,’’ observed the baronet; “and 
even Alan appears ignorant of its existence.’’ 

‘* The entrance is known only to myself,’’ replied Mabel. 
never been intrusted toany but a Herbert."’ 

‘¢] shall make no secret of it,” said her nephew. ‘‘ There have already been 
too many mysteries in our family.”’ 

‘There have, indeed,’’ sighed his aunt; ‘and perhaps you are right. At 
least you are the head of the family, and seon will be the only member of it 
left.’’ 

After explaining to him the secret entrance of the muniment-room, ‘‘ You 
will find there,’’ she said, ‘‘ the correspondence of the man whom I once madly 
loved, to whose ambition I sacrificed the ties of nature, self-respect, all but 
what the world calls henor. Read his letters, Walter; judge the effect they 
must have produced upon a young and ardent imagination, a mind trained in 
solitude, ignorant of the world—then judge me. 

‘* My strength fails me,’’ she resumed, after a pause. 
you will find a casket; reach it to me.’’ 

The baronet rose from his seat, and complied with her request. 

‘* Keep it,’’ said Mabel; ‘‘I would not touch it again.’’ 

‘« What does it contain ?’’ demanded our hero. 

‘Records of Roderick’s crime. You need not open it now, wait fil 1 am 
dead.’”’ : 

One of her nephew’s first cares on reaching London had been to send for the 
Reverend Mr. Wharton, whose exhortations he trusted might make an impres- 
sion on the hardened spirit of the dying woman. He felt that he was too 
young himself to act the monitor, to probe the moral wounds of her proud, 
vindictive soul, and wisely delegated the task to a more fitting person. 

There was a | yer tap at the door of the apartment: he opened it, and the 
clergyman made his appearance. 

‘¢T will leave you now, aunt, for awhile,” he said, ‘in the society of this 
good man. Listen to his advice, draw consolation from his prayer, attend to 
his sacred ministry; he will aid you to prepare for that awful change i" 

Several hours elapsed before the baronet was ed to the of 
his relative. When he entered the room he noticed with satisfaction that her 
features were calm. A peaceful serenity seemed to have taken possession of 
her long agitated mind. 

‘**T die in peace,” she murmured, closing her eyes. 

After a few moments’ pause she openéd them again, as if recalled to earth 
by some sudden recollection. 

‘* Walter! Walter!’’ she exclaimed. 
gue nephew knelt by the side of the ehair and took her attenuated hand in 


‘Do not, promise me, sleep in—in-——+”” 
There was a d sigh, and all was over. The ¢aution or request, 
whichever it migh be, unspoken. The words made little impression 
ot but in after 


‘The secret has 


“ Beneath my pillow 


h h 





on our hero at ife he frequently remembered them. 
After leaving mocneeary the party drove to Harley street, 
wee. for the night, and in the morning return to 
iw 
It was not till a late hour that Sir Walter thought of the casket, which he 
opened in the It was ineipally filled 
8 . 


taken place at the time the writer occu his chambers in the Temple, and, 
alluded, in measured, ambiguous terms, to one barrier to their union being 
2 = nga We need not say that barrier was the life of her younger 
ther. 

“Tam sick at heart, reading these devilish compositions,” said our hero, 

closing the lid of the casket. ‘‘Take them with you, Elton, and examine the 
I have no secrets from you.’’ 

Ry + ng accepted the charge, ané when he quitted them took the papers 
wit * 

By six o’clock the next day the carriage was at the door. Just as roman 
about to step into it, Mr. Elton drove up in a cab; he appeared unusually ex- 

ted and exile’ on be gracped thea tall af ond. : 

off your return,’’ he said. 


exclaimed both the y men. 
od the la J \q Guemmstapte bas cecurred 00 slage- 
-for, that for onee claim the right to direct” 
ed letters from Crowshall?”’ interrupted the baronet, turn- 


ing pale. 

Not one: but, even if I had, they could only bring good news. Do I look 
like the messenger of evil tidings? Joy, I tell you, joy! Come with me into 
the library, and I will explain all.’’ 

Re-assured by his words, and still more by his manner, the two friends fol- 
lowed him into the house, where a long conversation ensued, papers were ex- 
amined, and dates compared. 

Instead of starting as they intended, orders were given to the servants not 
only to remove but unpack the luggage. 

‘} Will you require the carriage, Sir Walter?’’ inquired the butler, who could 
not comprehend the meaning of the sudden change. ; 

Yes.’’ 

** At what hour?’’ 

“ Fxactly at nine, not a moment latet.’’ 

The friendly lawyer drove back +. the Tem 
to Harley street by the appointed time. Sir 


in great haste, but returned 
alter and Sam bad in the mean- 


Fe e 

time changed their ble coy fora suitable attire, The coun- 

tenance of the latter ‘ A 

tenance of the latter vas fasbeee-2ot with anger, but happiness; thet of his 
watch, ‘I bave 


‘< We have no time to ” observed Fiton, ' 
made inquiries; the corde is to take Fon, looking at ~ 
e 


All three were so absorbed ag 
them thought of directing the n 
‘What are we waiti g for?” ‘ 


man, who still remained at the 

‘* Where to, Sir Walter?’ said 

‘*Saint George’s Church, 
one breath. The builer, 
Had his young mistress 
that was quite out of the q 

‘*Heaven bless him, for 
meaning of it, and his f 
— a street tumbler. . square 
times to himself. ‘I'd givéa month’s wages to k 
“~ great mind to follow em.?’ ef A “Ea 

bably our readers feel an equal amount of ne soe 

ace fo oo ee eer > the speaker, take a cab oad to the ch 
or an explanation, we will a umee proceed t surmises 
describing the scene which tok place pps " “a r 


_ 


os 
, 
S 


CHAPTER LXXX. - 


Wuen the friends arrived atthe church, it was from 
carriages in the square, tha a Pe epee seamen phe to 
brated. The h and fo were all in smartest liveries, 


white favors and enormous pears. 
, and, without waiting to see if his com 
site pe eee 





line of 
cele-— 
wearing 
Sam was the first to 
followed him, he made his wa’ the crowd of 
and smirking pew-openers, tillhe reached the altar, where Sir 


had already taken his place w the si € a trembling girl, hose features 
were whiter than the beldal vet she oan, ordi “ 








the flowers orange wreath 
upon her brow. id weg wn ‘< 
The paleness of the bride wa not the paleness of emotiong soon chased 
by the flush of joy, but the hu of ; for, as our readers rey 
—, — vs a = the victih revolted at the sacrifice. Her fat 
stern, unrelenting father—sto! near, ready to offer up his only child at & 
—- ambition. There wy a smile upon his lips ; his daughter’s 
Within the rails of the altar the. officiating bir 
chaplain. The prelate was jus} ena roy own wie, eae 
intruder, whose excited mann and sudden ap nee caused no little con- 
——— onenge the ladies, fe “My lord, I forbid this a? 
bride fainted, and the cofusion his words produc: 
gined than described. . a eee Se 
fs, Patience,” whispered Sir Witer,, “Patience, my dear fellow, for Pet's 
‘* What is the meaning of thi’ demanded Andrew Grosette. 
- means,”’ replied the indisant pee “ thats kB 
already a wife living, although + has though’ 
“ Liar {”? cheutel the barone inflamed with 








The bishop looked inexprese 
oer ; " i 
feelings overcame not only my consideration of y ™ 
lection of the sacred edifice beneath which we sti — ‘ 

_ “Tf you have any valid objections to offer,’ observed the prelate, with quiet 
dignity, addressing himself to Sum, “‘ it is my duty to receive them. But-this 
is not the place for such a discussion—you had better attend me and the 
bridegroom to the vestry, where the father of the bride will accompany us.’’ 

‘*T, too, my lord, must have my witnesses,” replied the dancer, who had 
recovered his self-possession. 

*Certainly,’’ said his lordshiy. 

‘‘T name Sir Walter Herbert and my legal adviser, Mr. Elton.” 

At the name of our hero a dark, malignant scowl rested on the features of 
his former schoolfellow. ; 

‘*T know,”’ he said, ‘‘ whom I have to thank for this studied insult.’’ 

‘‘However strange these proceedings may appear to your lordship,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Elton, as soon as thé parties were assembled in the vestry, ‘you 
will, I am sure, agree that they were inevitable, when I inform you that it 
was at a late hour last night, or, more properly speaking, an early hour this 
morning, that the proofs of the validity of a previous marriage contracted by 
Sir Mark Raymond in Paris with the sister of this gentleman cme to light.” ~ 

‘It was no marriage,’’ interrupted the libertine. 

‘‘ Of that your lordship will be the best judge,’ continued the lawyer, hand- 
ing him several papers. 

‘‘She was merely my mistress,’’ added Mark, with a sneer, which fell hurt- 
less now upon toe ears of Sam. 

The countenance of Andrew Grossette began to brighten ; he had heard the 
tale of Pet’s pretended ma as it was considered, from Mr. Barnard, and 
looked upon the interruption as arising from the malice of her brother, as he 
mentally designated it. His daighter would be a lady after all. 

‘This certificate a’ rs authentic,’’ observed the bishop. 

‘‘ Let me explain,’’ interrupted Mark, collecting himself. ‘‘To satisfy the 
scruples of the girl’s real or pretended brother, it was agreed between us that 
a mock ceremony should take place.’’ 

‘Tn your own name ?’’ inquired his lordship. 
one replied the deceiver, with a smile of triumph ; ‘in that of George 
Selwin. 

‘Then, sir, it is my duty to inform you,’’ exclaimed the prelate, ‘‘ that you 
are really married. @ party who performed the mock ceremony, as you are 
pleased to term it, was a ay dy of the established church. The certificate 
designates you as George Selwm, generally known as Sir Mark Raymond, 
Baronet, and is wit: by one Roderick Hastings.’’ : 

‘The villain! Why, he tt was who——”’ - 

‘*Procured the priest,” said Mr. Elton. ‘‘ A false one, as you thought, but 
@ real one, to answer his own pu: . His calculations were levelled at 
your fortune. Had this second marriage taken place, you would have been 
completely in his power. That such were his motives we have abundant 
proofs. I trust, my lord,” he added, bowing respectfully to the bishop, “that 
we have sufficient! justified what at first must have appeared an unwarrant- 
able proceeding. If Sir Mark mond requires any further information, he 
knows my address, and can municate with me either personally or 
through his solicitor.’’ 

‘You have done your duty, tir,’ warmly and courteously replied his lord- 
~*~. renee” he said, adiiressing Andrew Grossette, ‘‘the marriage is 
at an end!’ 

The disaprointed citizen, casting a furious look on his intended son-in-law, 
quitted the vestry, and lead daughter, who had recovered from her 
swoon, to the carriage, drove off without a word of explanation to the crowd of 


curious and inqu . 
“ Fortanately we were in tinie,’’ observed our hero, on their return to 
I can imegine her joy and your just 


ite; “ but-m 
, but my recol- 


Harley-street. ‘‘ How I long to ee Pet ! 


triumph.”’ 
As Mr. Elton anticipated, he had not returned to his chambers many hours 
before he received a visit from Sir Mark Raymond, who came attended by an 
eminent solicitor and a barrister of high standing. The blow his pride and 
vanity had received was a severe one, and wounded him far more deeply than 
the injury to his reputation as aa honerable man. He could smile at that. 
But the we yd ridicule, the anéers of the world, the exposure of the press!— 
were tions rankled in his breast 

| what they were pleased to term his generous 

resolution to acknowledge Pet ag his wife, and quitted him. ” 
tion! pardon!”’ muttered the libertine; ‘‘ she shall 
for this humiliati¢n. This mushroom baronet, and his friend, 
, in proving my marri they have 
me. Fools! they have ly given me the om Aor a thelr own 
hearts to pla: aah tae ont cree | vaneee- It took erick a dozen 

~ 

a oy es, oe a sardonic laugh; ‘‘as many 
Pp tion, ration for his journey 
Crowshall in the new travelling carriage 


fi terest to her. 

walk, (je rge Chason noticed a vehicle on the road, 
considerable, was evidently being driven 

it oat to his companions. 

doult. In a very few minutes the carriage became 

up hastened forward to meet it. 


quired for his sister. 
“Tt was in vain that we entreated 
alone. Where the heart is 


the travellers related their adventures, 
—the death of Mabel; the of Koderick’s scheme to possess himself of 
@ part at least of Sir Mark ’s furtune; the interrupted marriage; and 
the acknowledgment of Pet’s undoubted claims to the name of wife. 

Heaven |" exclaimed 


“ Thank Mrs. eee her eyes filled-with tears. 
been spared. Poor Mary Grossette has 


And Andrew mast look elsewhere for a son-in-law,’’ observed the 
banker, with s ebuckle. 


“1 on the poor girl’s account.’’ 
"ean pty er eallng," sal the dancer 
** Pity!’ ted the gentleman. ‘Pah! she detested him. ’ 
Before ing the manor-house it was settled that Sam would be the most 
dine (eewbled at the'tesk, bese, ievbert encouraged bles by cberring 
Ww a t rt encou him by o! 
that joy seldom kills, (To be continued. 
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By the time the 
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